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Introduction 

MORE  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Russian 
people  never  read  "short  stories." 
They  create  them,  tell  them,  listen  to  them. 
The  popular  Russian  short  story,  is  the  skazka 
or  fairy  tale,  which  belongs  to  the  province 
of  folklore,  probably  the  richest,  most  varied, 
wise,  and  clever  of  all  folklores  of  Europe, 
having  absorbed  all  the  richest  elements  of 
the  East  and  some  of  the  West.  But  the 
short  story  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood by  Americans,  is  the  product  of  the 
journalization  of  literature,  of  the  daily  press, 
which  did  not  develop  in  Russia  until  the 
seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
predecessor  of  the  newspaper,  the  big  monthly, 
created  the  "serial,"  the  three-volume  novel, 
usually  covering  the  year  with  its  twelve 
voluminous  instalments. 

Up  to  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  life 
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moved  in  the  immense  country  at  a  slow  pace ; 
time  was  cheap,  and  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  demanded  of  writers  either  big  novels 
or  stories  of  some  thirty  to  forty  pages,  which 
could  be  read  through  in  the  course  of  a  long 
winter  evening  around  the  family  samovar. 

Modern  Russian  literature  took  its  begin- 
ning from  the  great  Pushkin  who  produced 
matchless  examples  not  alone  of  poetry,  but 
also  of  prose.  He  gave  us  our  first  short 
stories,  those  selected  for  the  present  set. 
But  all  that  is  really  great  in  Russian  litera- 
ture must  be  sought  in  novels,  not  in  stories. 
Until  quite  lately,  the  latter  were  but  crumbs 
from  the  rich  banquet  of  Russian  literature. 
To  select  from  these  crumbs  what  is  most 
typical,  most  beautiful,  most  artistic,  what 
gives  the  deepest  insight  into  the  Russian 
national  character  and  nature,  what  is  finest 
not  alone  as  to  mastery  of  form,  but  also  as 
to  matter — such  is  the  object  of  the  present 
collection. 

Russia   is   a   deep,    wide,    abundant   river, 
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slowly  winding  its  way  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  history.  Foreigners  are  fascinated  by  its 
tempests,  but  the  waves  these  tempests  raise 
affect  but  slightly  the  deeper  layers  of  its 
waters.  At  the  time  of  great  wars  and  revolu- 
tions the  life  of  the  rural  population,  however 
disturbed  on  the  whole,  flows  along  the  same 
lines,  ruled  by  the  same  laws  of  climate  and 
soil, — as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  great  intes- 
tine disturbances  of  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  aristocratization 
of  life  goes  steadily  on;  the  upper  classes  un- 
dergo a  gradual  process  of  weathering,  new 
layers  take  their  places,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  population  remains,  now  as  be- 
fore, the  great  reservoir  of  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  forces,  determined  by  condi- 
tions of  climate,  soil,  and  a  past,  lived  on  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  her  choice  of  material  the  editor  has  by 
no  means  made  it  her  object  to  supply  sensa- 
tional reading.  Were  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people  composed  of  assassins,  revo- 
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lutionists,  mystics,  dreamers  of  abstractions, 
Russia  would  not  have  outlived  the  great 
wars  with  the  Turkish  nomads  of  the  ninth 
to  twelfth  centuries,  the  great  Tartar  invasion 
of  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
the  great  invasions  from  the  West  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  mathematical 
regularity  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  four 
last  centuries:  1612  by  the  Poles  in  Moscow, 
1709,  the  Swedes  in  Little  Russia;  1812,  the 
French  in  Moscow;  1917,  the  German  in  Riga 
and  possibly  farther  east.  .  .  . 

The  last  three  volumes  will  be  devoted  to 
the  short  story  of  the  latest  period  from  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1905  to  our  own  days, — 
when  the  short  story  has  been  forced  by  the 
demands  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  into 
the  form  familiar  to  England  and  the  United 
States. 

S.  N.  SYROMIATNIKOF. 
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From   the   Editor 

IT  is  a  trite,  but  everlastingly  true  axiom, 
that  a  people's  life  and  spirit  (and  what 
is  literature  but  the  quintessence  of  both  ?)  are 
fashioned  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try it  inhabits.  Now  Russian  nature  is  not 
jocose,  not  sensational;  she  is  serious,  severe 
half  of  the  year;  in  places  stern;  and  where 
and  when  she  smiles,  her  smile  is  serious, 
gentle,  winning,  not  conquering;  pensive  and 
a  wee  bit  sad,  but  all  the  more  penetrating 
and  endearing — more  deeply,  enduringly  so 
than  the  gorgeous,  dazzling  landscapes  of 
East  and  South. 

Accordingly,  until  quite  lately — and  that 
mostly  in  imitation  of  others — Russian  litera- 
ture has  not  been  sensational  or  unchaste; 
it  has  been  chiefly  sympathetic  and  educa- 
tional, sincere  throughout  and  altruistic  in 
spirit;  serious  always,  if  anything,  too  serious, 
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lacking  vivacity,  unbending — as  is  Russian 
life  itself — meaning  the  life  of  the  millions 
and  millions,  not  that  of  a  thin  layer  of  city 
idlers  imitating  "the  West,"  and  after  the 
manner  of  imitators,  taking  the  worst  of  their 
model  and  leaving  out  the  good.  This,  by 
the  way,  applies  to  much  of  the  sensational 
fiction  of  these  latter  days,  too  often  glaringly 
brutal  and  licentious. 

The  main  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
the  selection  of  material  for  the  present  set 
lies  in  the  comparative  scarcity,  up  to  a  recent 
date,  of  really  short  stories.  Most  of  our  best 
writers  have  shorter  stories,  which,  on  their 
merits,  it  would  be  desirable  to  include,  but 
they  are  not  short  enough, — they  would  go 
as  novelettes.  A  selection  of  such  stories 
might  at  some  future  time  form  an  interesting 
separate  collection. 

After  Tchekhof ,  there  is  no  lack  of  material. 
The  abortive  revolution  of  1905,  the  Japanese 
war,  the  present  war,  and  the  present  revolu- 
tion yield  an  inexhaustible  mine,  in  which, 
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however,  comparatively  few  nuggets  repay  a 
long  and  tedious  search. 

Here  again  the  recent  rush  of  translations 
from  the  Russian  make  it  difficult  to  avoid 
"overlapping"  in  the  choice  of  stories,  since 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  number,  to  know  exactly 
which  have  already  figured  in  the  lists  of 
published  translations. 

For  the  present  it  is  the  editor's  object 
and  hope  to  present  American  readers  with  a 
selection  which  may  not  only  prove  accept- 
able in  itself,  but  reveal  to  them  some  less 
familiar  aspects  of  Russian  thought  and 
character  and  so  help  to  complete  their  con- 
ception of  this  richly  and  variously  gifted  race. 

Z.  RAGOZIN. 
PETROGRAD, 
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Alexander  Sergeyevitch  Pushkin 


Alexander  Sergeyevitch 
Pushkin 

ON  the  26th  of  May  (o.s.)  1799,  Alexander 
Pushkin  was  born  in  Moscow  in  a 
noble,  but  far  from  wealthy  family,  of  old 
Novgorod  stock.  One  of  his  father's  ances- 
tors, Jakun  Radshitch,  who  died  in  1206,  was 
Possadnik  (President)  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Novgorod,  and  his  son  Alexa,  who  became 
monk  under  the  name  of  Balaam,  founded 
in  1191  the  monastery  of  Khutin,  the  greatest 
of  the  Novgorod  monasteries,  where  he  died 
as  a  saint  and  later  was  canonized. 

Pushkin's  mother,  Nadiejda  Hannibal,  was 
the  granddaughter  of  an  Abyssinian  prince, 
who  somehow,  via  Constantinople,  was 
brought  to  Russia,  entered  the  service  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  became  his  favourite 
aide-de-camp. 
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Brought  up  by  French  tutors,  Pushkin 
later  graduated  from  the  aristocratic  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoye  Selo,  thus  absorbing  all  that 
was  best  both  in  Russian  and  Western  litera- 
ture. He  was  not  alone  a  great  poet,  but  a 
profound  thinker,  friend  of  the  people  then 
enslaved  by  the  gentry,  and  of  the  revolu- 
tionary conspirators  of  December,  1825,  who 
wished  to  emancipate  the  serfs,  sworn  enemy 
of  arbitrary  power  in  all  its  forms  and  a  great 
patriot,  who  proudly  claimed  to  have  glorified 
liberty  "in  this  our  cruel  age,  and  to  have 
called  for  mercy  to  the  fallen." 

In  1837,  when  only  thirty-eight  years  old, 
he  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Dantes,  a  French 
adventurer,  the  adopted  son  of  Baron  Heck- 
ern,  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

S.  N.  SYROMIATNIKOF. 


Masquerading 

BY  A.  S.   PUSHKIN 

TN  one  of  our  remoter  provinces  lay  the 
*  estate  owned  by  Ivan  Petrovitch  Be"restof . 
As  a  young  man  he  had  served  in  the  Guards, 
then,  retired  from  the  army  early  in  1797, 
had  gone  to  live  on  his  estate,  which  he 
had  never  left  since.  He  married  a  poor 
girl  of  noble  birth,  who  died  in  childbirth 
while  he  was  out  hunting;  but  he  soon  found 
consolation  in  the  care  of  his  house  and 
farm.  He  built  himself  a  house  after  a  plan 
of  his  own,  started  a  cloth  factory,  arranged 
his  affairs  on  a  paying  basis,  and  sat  down  to 
admire  himself  as  the  cleverest  man  in  all 
that  neighbourhood,  an  opinion  which  was 
not  gainsaid  by  the  neighbours,  who  used  to 
come  and  be  entertained  by  him,  with  their 
families  and  dogs.  On  week-days  he  went 
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around  in  a  jacket  of  cotton  and  woollen 
drugget,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  he  wore 
a  coat  of  home-made  cloth.  He  kept  an 
account  of  his  expenditures,  and  read  nothing 
except  the  official  Senate  s  Gazette.  He  was 
generally  liked,  although  considered  proud. 
His  nearest  neighbour  alone,  Grigori  Ivano- 
vitch  Muromsky,  did  not  hit  it  off  well  with 
him.  Muromsky  had  squandered  most  of  his 
fortune  in  Moscow  and  at  about  the  same  time 
had  lost  his  wife.  He  had  retired  to  the  last 
estate  that  was  left  him,  and  there  resumed 
his  vagaries,  only  they  took  a  different  form. 
He  laid  out  an  English  garden  on  which  he 
spent  most  of  his  remaining  income.  He 
dressed  his  grooms  as  English  jockeys.  He 
engaged  an  English  governess  for  his  daughter 
and  introduced  English  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion— with  disastrous  results.  So  that,  in 
spite  of  a  considerable  curtailing  of  expenses, 
his  income  did  not  increase.  Indeed,  even 
living  in  the  country,  he  contrived  to  contract 
new  debts.  Yet  he  was  considered  rather  a 
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clever  man,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  landowners  of  his  province  to  think  of 
mortgaging  his  estate  to  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, an  operation  which,  at  the  time,  seemed 
exceedingly  complicated  and  risky.  Among 
the  critics  of  Muromsky,  Berestof  was  one  of 
the  severest.  Hatred  of  innovations  was  a 
distinctive  feature  of  the  man.  He  could  not 
speak  with  equanimity  of  his  neighbour's 
Anglomania  and  continually  found  occasion 
to  criticize  him.  If  he  showed  some  guest 
round  his  domains,  he  would  answer  a  com- 
pliment on  his  farming  somewhat  after  this 
fashion:  "Yes,  sir,"  he  would  say  with  a  sly 
smile,  "this  is  not  like  what  you  see  at  my 
neighbour  Muromsky 's.  He  is  welcome  to 
his  ruinous  English  fancies.  Plain  Russian 
bread  will  do  for  us,  so  there's  enough  of  it." 
This  and  similar  jests,  thanks  to  neighbourly 
zeal,  invariably  reached  Muromsky,  ampli- 
fied and  with  commentaries.  The  Anglo- 
maniac  stood  criticism  no  better  than  do  our 
journalists.  He  raged  and  fumed  and  called 
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his  zoilus  names,  like  "bear,"  and  "provin- 
cial." 

Such  was  the  mutual  attitude  of  the  two 
country  squires  when  Berestof's  son  came  to 
visit  him.  He  was  a  university  graduate  and 
intended  to  enter  the  army,  but  his  father 
had  refused  his  consent,  while  the  young  man 
felt  himself  absolutely  unfit  for  the  career  of 
a  civilian.  Neither  would  yield  to  the  other; 
so  Alexis  stayed  on  in  noble  idleness,  and  grew 
a  mustache  as  preliminary  measure. 

Alexis  was,  to  do  him  justice,  a  handsome 
fellow.  Really,  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
that  this  well-knit  figure  should  never  be  set 
off  by  a  neatly  fitting  uniform  and  that,  in- 
stead of  picturesquely  bestriding  a  spirited 
steed,  he  should  spend  his  youth  bending  over 
stupid  papers  in  a  government  office.  When 
the  neighbours  saw  him  out  hunting,  gallop- 
ing ahead  of  the  rest,  heedless  of  obstacles, 
they  unanimously  declared  that  he  never  in 
the  world  would  make  a  decent  head-clerk. 
The  girls  stole  admiring  glances  at  him,  and 
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sometimes  looked  till  they  could  not  take 
their  eyes  off  him;  but  Alexis  paid  them 
scant  attention.  They  ascribed  his  insen- 
sibility to  some  love  affair.  And,  sure  enough, 
they  somehow  got  hold  of  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  a  copy  of  the  superscription 
of  a  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  a  certain  "  AKU- 
LIXA  PETROVNA  KUROTCHKIN,  Moscow,  oppo- 
site the  Monastery  of  St.  Alexis,  in  the  house 
of  the  coppersmith  Savelief,  with  request  to 
forward  to  A.  N.  R." 

Those  of  my  readers  who  never  resided  in 
the  country  have  no  idea  how  charming  these 
provincial  young  ladies  can  be.  Brought  up 
in  the  pure  country  air,  in  the  shade  of  their 
own  apple  trees,  they  get  out  of  books  all  they 
know  of  life  and  the  world.  Solitude,  free- 
dom, and  reading  early  develop  in  them  feel- 
ings and  passions  unknown  to  our  city  belles, 
with  the  numberless  things  to  divert  them. 
For  a  country  girl,  the  sound  of  a  bell  on  the 
road  is  an  event ;  an  expedition  to  the  nearest 
town  marks  an  epoch  in  her  existence;  visit- 
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ors  leave  an  enduring,  sometimes  a  lifelong 
memory.  Anybody,  of  course,  is  free  to  laugh 
at  some  of  their  peculiarities;  but  the  jests 
of  a  superficial  observer  cannot  destroy  their 
substantial  merits,  chief  among  which  are 
originality,  and  well-defined  personality  (indi- 
vidualite),  without  which,  in  Jean  Paul's 
opinion,  there  is  no  real  human  greatness.  In 
big  cities  women  possibly  get  a  finer  educa- 
tion; but  worldly  convention  and  routine 
soon  reduce  individuality  to  a  uniform  level, 
and  make  souls  as  monotonous  as  the  way  of 
doing  the  hair.  Let  not  this  be  said  in  a 
spirit  of  fault-finding  or  blame;  still,  nota 
nostra  manent — what  is  written  stays  written — 
— as  says  an  ancient  commentator. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  what  an  impres- 
sion Alexis  must  have  produced  among  our 
young  ladies.  He  was  the  first  specimen  of 
gloomy,  disillusioned  young  manhood  that 
ever  had  been  revealed  to  them,  the  first  who 
spoke  to  them  of  buried  joys,  of  a  blasted 
youth;  in  addition  to  which  he  sported  a 
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black  ring  with  a  skull  and  crossbones  on  it. 
All  these  were  great  novelties  in  those  parts. 
The  young  ladies  became  crazy  about  him. 

But  it  was  my  Anglomaniac's  daughter 
Liza  (or  Betsy,  as  he  insisted  on  calling  her), 
who  busied  her  head  most  about  him.  The 
fathers  did  not  visit  each  other,  so  she  had 
as  yet  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Alexis,  while 
all  her  young  neighbours  talked  of  no  one  else. 
She  was  seventeen.  A  pair  of  black  eyes 
enlivened  her  dark  and  very  agreeable  face. 
She  was  her  father's  only  child  and,  conse- 
quently, spoiled.  Her  high  spirits  and  love 
of  fun  and  mischief  were  his  delight  and  the 
despair  of  her  governess,  Miss  Jackson,  an 
old  maid  of  forty,  very  decorous  and  full  of 
affectations,  who  painted,  blackened  her  eye- 
brows, read  Pamela  through  twice  a  year  and, 
in  consideration  of  all  these  accomplishments, 
drew  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  roubles 
and  was  bored  to  death  in  "that  barbarous 
Russia." 

Liza's  own  maid,  Xastia,  was  slightly  older 
mi 
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than  herself,  but  quite  as  much  of  a  scatter- 
brain  as  her  young  mistress.  Liza  was  very 
fond  of  her,  told  her  all  her  secrets,  discussed 
all  her  pranks  with  her;  in  a  word,  Nastia, 
in  their  small  world,  was  a  person  of  far  greater 
importance  than  any  confidante  in  a  French 
tragedy. 

"Please  give  me  leave  to  go  out  this  after- 
noon," begged  Nastia  one  morning,  while 
dressing  her  young  lady. 

"Very  well;  where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"To  Tutilovo,  the  Berestof  place.  It  is 
the  cook's  wife's  name-day  and  a  messenger 
came  over  yesterday  to  ask  us  to  dinner." 

"  I  like  that ! "  laughed  Liza.  "  The  masters 
are  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  the  servants 
entertain  each  other." 

"Much  we  care  for  the  masters!"  pertly 
retorted  Nastia.  "Besides,  I  am  yours,  not 
your  papa's.  You  never  quarrelled  with 
young  Berestof:  let  the  old  ones  fight  if  it 
amuses  them." 

"Look  here,  Nastia,  try,  won't  you,  to  get 
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a  glimpse  of  Alexis  Berestof,  and  then  tell 
me  all  about  him. — what  he  looks  like,  what 
kind  of  a  man  he  is." 

Nastia  promised,  and  Liza  waited  all  day 
impatiently  for  her  return.  The  girl  made 
her  appearance  towards  night. 

"Well,  Lizaveta  Grigorievna,"  she  began 
the  moment  she  entered  the  room,  "I  did  see 
young  Berestof,  with  a  vengeance:  we've 
been  together  all  day,  pretty  near." 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  Do  tell.  Take 
things  in  their  order." 

"All  right,  I  will.  We  set  out,— myself, 
Anissia,  Nenila,  Dunia  ..." 

44  Never  mind  them.     I  know.     Go  ahead!" 

"Well,  I  was  to  take  things  in  their  order, 
wasn't  I?  So  then,  we  arrived  just  in  time 
for  dinner.  The  room  was  chock-full  of 
people.  There  were  some  from  Kolbin,  from 
Zakharief,  the  shopkeeper's  wife  with  her 
daughters  ..." 

"Well,  well,  what  of  Berestof?" 

"Have  a  little  patience.     So  then,  we  sat 
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down  to  dinner.  The  shopkeeper's  wife  took 
the  head  of  the  table;  I  sat  next  to  her  .  .  . 
the  daughters  frowned  and  pouted  at  that, 
but  much  I  cared.  ..." 

"Oh,  Nastia,  how  tiresome  you  are  with 
your  everlasting  details!" 

"Why,  how  impatient  you  are!  Well  then, 
we  left  the  table  ...  we  had  been  sitting  at 
it  some  three  hours,  and  the  dinner  was  fine: 
for  dessert  we  had  almond  blanc-mange  with 
jelly, — striped,  you  know,  red  and  white. 
Then,  straight  from  the  table  we  made  for 
the  garden,  and  there  we  played  blind-man's- 
buff;  and  who  should  come  out  but  the  young 
master  ..." 

"Well,  and  what  then?  Is  he  as  handsome 
as  they  say  he  is?" 

"Wonderfully  handsome;  a  perfect  beauty, 
as  one  might  say.  Tall,  slender,  his  cheeks 
a  lovely  colour." 

"You  don't  say!  Why,  I  thought  he  was 
pale.  And  how  did  he  look  to  you?  Melan- 
choly ?  Pensive  ? ' ' 
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"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Why,  never  in  my 
life  have  I  seen  such  a  jolly  romp  of  a  fellow. 
Nothing  would  do  him  but  he  must  play 
blind-man's-buff  with  us." 

' '  Blind-man's-buff  ?  With  you  r<  Not  pos- 
sible!" 

"Quite  possible.  And  what  do  you  think? 
If  he  did  not  kiss  everyone  he  could  catch, 
right  heartily  too!" 

"Say  what  you  will,  Nastia,  but  you're 
fibbing." 

"Say  what  you  will,  but  I'm  not.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  get  away  from  him.  He 
romped  with  us  like  that  the  livelong  day." 

"How  is  it  then,  they  say  he  is  in  love  and 
will  not  so  much  as  look  at  a  girl?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  All  I  can  say 
is,  he  did  look  at  me, — indeed,  rather  too  much, 
—at  me  and  at  Tania,  the  shopkeeper's  daugh- 
ter, and  at  Masha,  the  girl  from  Kolbin;  in 
fact,  come  to  think  of  it,  we  couldn't  complain 
of  neglect,  any  of  us.  Such  a  boy  for  mis- 
chief!" 
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"Astonishing!  And  what  is  said  of  him 
about  the  house?" 

"They  think  he's  just  splendid!  So  kind, 
and  always  so  merry.  There's  only  one  thing 
against  him, — he's  too  much  after  the  girls. 
Though,  to  my  mind,  that  isn't  so  great  a 
fault  either:  he'll  sober  down  in  time." 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  him! "  said  Liza 
with  a  sigh. 

"Why,  that  is  not  difficult  to  manage.  It 
is  not  far  to  Tutilovo,  barely  three  versts. 
All  you  have  to  do  is,  take  a  walk  that  way, 
or  else  a  ride;  you're  sure  to  meet  him.  He 
goes  out  with  his  gun  early  every  morning." 

"Oh  no,  that  would  never  do.  He  might 
think  I  was  running  after  him.  Besides,  you 
know,  our  fathers  being  at  odds  together  .  .  . 
I  could  not  make  his  acquaintance.  .  .  . 
Oh,  Nastia,  I  have  it.  Why  couldn't  I  dress 
up  as  a  peasant  girl?" 

"The  very  thing!  Put  on  a  coarse  smock, 
a  sarafan,  and  walk  boldly  towards  Tutilovo: 
I  warrant  you  young  Berestof  won't  miss  you." 
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"And  I  have  the  way  they  talk  here  to 
perfection.  Oh,  Nastia,  my  dear,  what  a 
splendid  idea!" 

Liza  went  to  bed  fully  determined  to  carry 
out  the  merry  masquerade.  On  the  very 
next  day  the  girls  went  to  work  on  their  plan. 
Nastia  was  marched  off  to  the  bazaar  to  buy 
some  coarse  linen,  some  dark  blue  nankeen, 
and  some  brass  buttons.  With  Nastia's  help 
Liza  cut  out  the  garments  and  set  all  the 
maids  to  sewing,  so  that  everything  was 
ready  that  same  evening.  Liza  tried  on  her 
new  costume  before  her  mirror  and  had  to 
confess  that  she  never  yet  had  looked  so 
attractive  in  her  own  eyes.  She  rehearsed 
her  role;  walked  up  and  down,  bowing  low 
at  intervals,  nodding  at  times  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  practising  the 
peasant's  way  of  speaking;  she  laughed  and 
giggled,  hiding  her  face  with  her  sleeve,  and 
all  to  Nastia's  unqualified  satisfaction.  Only 
one  thing  bothered  her:  she  tried  walking 
about  the  yard  barefoot,  but  the  short  sward 
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pricked  her  delicate  flesh  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  bruised  her  feet  insufferably.  Here  too 
Nastia  was  ready  with  help:  she  took  the 
measure  of  Liza's  foot,  then  ran  over  to  the 
pasture,  where  she  found  Trofim  the  herds- 
man, and  ordered  from  him  a  pair  of  plaited 
bast  shoes — lapti,  such  as  peasants  wear.  The 
next  morning  Liza  was  awake  before  daybreak. 
The  whole  house  was  still  fast  asleep.  Nastia 
watched  for  the  herdsman  outside  the  gate; 
at  last  she  heard  his  horn,  and  while  the  herd 
of  village  kine  was  passing  along,  Trofim, 
without  stopping,  handed  her  the  dainty 
shoes  in  exchange  for  the  half  rouble  coin 
she  had  in  readiness  for  him.  Liza  quietly 
dressed,  gave  Nastia  some  whispered  instruc- 
tions concerning  Miss  Jackson,  crept  out  by 
the  back  porch,  and  ran  across  the  vegetable 
patch,  out  into  the  open  field. 

The  eastern  sky  was  blushing  with  the 
roses  of  the  dawn  and  golden  clouds  were 
lined  up,  as  though  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
the  sun,  as  courtiers  wait  for  the  sovereign. 
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The  cloudless  sky  above,  the  morning  coolness, 
the  dew,  the  breeze,  and  the  song  of  birds 
filled  Liza's  heart  with  a  child's  innocent 
gaiety.  Fearing  to  meet  anybody  she  knew, 
she  flew  rather  than  walked.  As  she  drew 
near  the  grove  which  marked  the  boundary 
of  the  two  domains,  she  slackened  her  pace. 
Here  she  was  to  wait  for  Alexis.  Her  heart 
throbbed  violently,  she  hardly  knew  why; 
but  the  dread  which  is  inseparable  from  all 
our  youthful  frolics,  is  part,  indeed  the  main 
part,  of  their  charm.  She  entered  the  gloom 
of  the  grove.  A  dull,  rumbling  sound  greeted 
her.  Her  gaiety  gradually  gave  way  to  a 
sweet  dreaminess.  She  thought  .  .  .  But 
who  can  tell,  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
what  a  girl  of  seventeen,  alone  in  a  grove,  at 
five  o'clock  of  a  spring  morning,  thinks  of? 
So  she  walked,  pensively,  along  a  road  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  by  tall  trees,  when  sud- 
denly a  handsome  setter  dog  barked  close  by 
her.  At  the  same  instant  she  heard  a  voice 
calling:  "Tout  beau,  Sbogar,  ici!"  and  a 
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young  hunter  showed  up  from  behind  some 
bushes. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  my  girl,"  he  said, 
"my  dog  doesn't  bite." 

Liza  had  already  recovered  from  her  mo- 
mentary alarm,  and  at  once  took  advantage 
of  the  occurrence. 

"But  I  am  frightened,  bdrin,"  *  she  said 
with  a  pretty  pretence  of  being  half-scared, 
half-bashful;  "your  dog  is  wicked,  he  might 
go  for  me  any  time." 

Alexis  (the  reader,  surely,  has  guessed  who 
the  hunter  was), — Alexis,  meanwhile,  was 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  village  girl. 

"I'll  see  you  home,  if  you  are  afraid,"  he 
offered;  "you  will  let  me  walk  with  you, 
won't  you?" 

"And  who's  to  hinder  ye?"  replied  Liza. 
"A  man's  will  is  his  own,  and  the  road  is  free 
to  all." 

1  Bdrin — "master,  sir" —  peasants  and  persons  of 
the  lower  classes  formerly  always  thus  addressed  a 
gentleman  or  nobleman  and  frequently  do  so  still. 
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"Where  are  you  from?" 

"From  the  village  of  Prilutchen.  I  am 
the  daughter  of  Vassili,  the  blacksmith.  I 
was  going  for  mushrooms."  (She  was  swing- 
ing a  small  basket  on  a  string.)  "And  who 
might  you  be?  Ain't  you  from  Tutilovo?" 

"You've  hit  it.  I'm  the  young  master's 
valet,"  answered  Alexis,  wishing  to  place 
himself  on  a  level  with  her. 

"Now  that's  a  big  story!"  she  retorted. 
"What  d'ye  take  me  for?  Ye  can't  come  it 
over  me  like  that.  Can't  I  see  ye're  the  young 
master  himself?" 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Why,  everything/' 

"But  still?" 

"Who  would  not  know  a  master  from  a 
servant?  You  dress  differently,  you  talk 
differently,  you  don't  even  call  to  your  do^ 
the  way  we  do." 

Alexis  liked  the  girl  better  with  every 
minute.  Not  being  accustomed  to  stand  on 
much  ceremony  with  pretty  village  maidens, 
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he  was  going  to  put  an  arm  around  her,  but 
she  sprang  away  from  him  and  suddenly 
assumed  an  expression  so  frigid  and  severe, 
that,  even  while  he  laughed,  he  abstained 
from  further  familiarities. 

"If  we  are  to  be  friends,"  she  gravely  re- 
proved him,  "you  will  please  not  forget 
yourself." 

"Who  in  the  world  taught  you  such  grand 
ways  ? "  asked  Alexis  laughing  heartily.  ' '  Was 
it  perchance  my  little  friend  Nastinka,  your 
young  lady's  maid?  Just  think  by  what 
devious  ways  civilization  spreads." 

Liza,  feeling  that  she  had  dropped  out  of 
her  r61e,  caught  herself  up  at  once. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  she  said  pertly. 
"Haven't  I  ever  visited  at  the  mansion,  do 
you  think?  I've  seen  and  heard  enough  to 
know  what's  what.  But,  my!"  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  remember,  "chattering  here 
with  you  won't  fill  my  basket.  Better  go 
your  ways,  and  I'll  go  mine.  Your  pardon, 
and  good-bye." 
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Liza  was  walking  away,  but  Alexis  caught 
her  hand. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  dear?" 

"  Akulina,"  she  answered,  trying  to  free  her 
hand.  "Why?  Let  go,  will  you ?  It's  time  I 
was  home." 

"Well,  Akulina,  my  girl,  I  shall  certainly 
pay  your  father,  the  blacksmith,  a  visit." 

14  No,  no,  no,"  cried  Liza,  genuinely  alarmed. 
"For  God's  sake,  don't!  Should  they  hear 
at  home  that  I  have  been  palavering  in  this 
grove  with  a  gentleman,  my  father,  Vassili, 
the  blacksmith,  would  thrash  me  half  to 
death." 

"But  I  must  see  you  again." 

"Well,  I  may  come  here  again  some  time, 
after  mushrooms." 

"But  when?" 

"Maybe  tomorrow." 

"Dearest  Akulina,  I'd  like  so  much  to  kiss 
you,  but  I  don't  dare.  Tomorrow,  then, 
at  the  same  time.  Sure?" 

"Yes,  yes." 
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"And  you  won't  deceive  me?" 

"I  won't." 

"Swear  you  will  not." 

"Oh  shucks!  Cross  my  heart,  111  be  here. 
There!" 

The  young  people  separated.  Liza  came 
out  of  the  grove,  crossed  the  field,  crept  into 
the  garden,  and  flew  to  the  dairy  where  Nastia 
awaited  her.  There  she  changed  her  dress, 
absent-mindedly  answered  the  maid's  im- 
patient queries,  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  The  table  was  set  and  luncheon  served. 
Miss  Jackson,  painted  and  tightly  laced,  her 
waist  the  shape  of  a  wineglass,  was  cutting 
the  thinnest  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Liza's 
father  complimented  her  on  her  early  walk. 
"Nothing  like  rising  with  the  sun,"  he  re- 
marked, and  quoted  some  instances  of  human 
longevity  taken  from  English  magazines,  ob- 
serving that  all  persons  who  had  lived  a 
hundred  years  or  more,  had  never  touched 
alcohol  and  had  risen  with  the  sun,  winter 
and  summer.  Liza  was  not  listening.  She 
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was  mentally  rehearsing  every  detail  of  the 
morning's  adventure,  of  Akulina's  conversa- 
tion with  the  young  hunter,  and  conscience 
was  beginning  to  upbraid  her.  Vainly  she 
objected  to  herself  that  their  talk  had  never 
crossed  the  boundary  of  the  strictest  decorum , 
that  this  frolic  could  have  no  sequel :  her  con- 
science spoke  louder  than  her  reason.  What 
most  disturbed  her  was  the  promise  she  had 
given  for  the  next  day :  at  one  time  she  even 
determined  not  to  keep  her  solemn  word. 
But  then  Alexis,  after  waiting  for  her  in  vain, 
might  go  off  in  search  of  Vassili  the  black- 
smith's daughter,  and  come  across  the  real 
Akulina,  a  short,  fat,  pock-marked  wench, 
and  thus  find  out  how  she  had  tricked  him. 
This  possibility  frightened  her,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  grove  again  next  morning 
as  Akulina. 

Alexis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  delighted. 
All  day  long  he  kept  thinking  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance; the  image  of  the  dark  beauty 
haunted  his  sleep  at  night.  Day  had  scarcely 
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dawned  when  he  was  up  and  dressed.  Not 
even  taking  the  time  to  load  his  gun,  he  be- 
took himself  afield  with  his  faithful  Sbogar, 
and  hastened  to  the  trysting-place.  About 
half  an  hour  went  by  in  frantic  expectation. 
At  length  he  glimpsed  the  blue  sarafan  among 
the  bushes,  and  rushed  forward  to  meet  the 
fair  Akulina.  She  smiled  at  his  rapturous 
thanks.  But  he  noticed  at  once  that  her 
face  bore  traces  of  anxiety  and  despondency. 
He  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause.  Liza 
confessed  that  her  action  seemed  to  her  im- 
prudent, that  she  repented  it,  that  she  had 
been  loath  to  break  her  promise  for  this  once, 
but  that  this  meeting  should  be  the  last  and 
that  she  besought  him  to  end  an  acquaintance 
which  boded  no  good  to  either  of  them.  All 
this  was  spoken,  of  course,  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  peasants'  mode  of  speech;  but 
Alexis  was  struck  with  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  she  gave  utterance,  so  unusual 
were  they  in  a  plain  village  girl.  He  exerted 
all  his  eloquence  to  deter  Akulina  from  her 
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announced  intentions  by  assuring  her  of  the 
harmlessness  of  his  own,  promised  never  to 
give  her  cause  for  regret  or  repentance, — be- 
sought her  not  to  deprive  him  of  his  one 
solace,  the  joy  of  meeting  her  alone,  if  only 
every  other  day,  or  even  twice  a  week.  He 
spoke  the  language  of  genuine  passion  and 
was,  at  the  moment,  sincerely  in  love.  Liza 
listened  to  him  in  silence. 

"Give  me  your  word,"  she  said  at  last, 
"that  you  will  never  seek  me  in  the  village, 
nor  question  anybody  about  me;  nor  seek 
any  other  meetings  than  those  which  I  shall 
myself  appoint." 

Alexis  offered  to  swear  any  oath  that  would 
satisfy  her,  but  she  smilingly  interrupted  him : 

"  I  ask  for  no  oath ;  your  promise  is  enough." 

After  this  they  wandered  about  the  grove 
in  friendly  converse,  until  Liza  announced: 
"Time  is  up."  They  separated,  and  Alexis, 
left  alone,  gave  himself  up  to  wonder  that  a 
simple  little  village  maiden,  in  just  two  meet- 
ings, should  have  assumed  absolute  control 
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over  him.  His  relation  to  Akulina  had  for 
him  the  charm  of  novelty,  and,  although  the 
conditions  imposed  on  him  by  the  strange 
girl  seemed  to  him  irksome,  the  thought  of 
breaking  his  promise  never  entered  his  head. 
The  fact  is  that  Alexis,  in  spite  of  that  fateful 
ring,  his  mysterious  correspondence,  and  his 
gloomy  disillusionment,  was  a  good,  warm- 
hearted youth,  unspoiled,  and  capable  of 
feeling  the  charm  of  innocence. 

Did  I  follow  my  inclination  alone,  I  should 
certainly  give  a  most  detailed  account  of  the 
young  people's  subsequent  meetings,  of  their 
growing  mutual  attachment  and  confidence, 
their  talks  and  occupations;  but  I  know  that 
the  greater  part  of  my  readers  would  not  share 
my  pleasure  in  this.  Such  details  would  ap- 
pear cloying  to  the  general  taste;  so  I  would 
better  omit  them,  and  briefly  say  that  before 
two  months  had  elapsed  my  Alexis  was  head 
over  heels  in  love,  and  Liza  not  much  less  so, 
though  more  reserved .  Both  were  happy  in  the 
present,  nor  gave  much  thought  to  the  future. 
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The  thought  of  indissoluble  bonds  more 
than  once  occurred  to  them,  but  neither  ever 
mentioned  it  to  the  other.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  Attached  as  he  was  to  his  sweet 
Akulina,  Alexis  still  remembered  the  distance 
between  him  and  a  poor  little  peasant  girl; 
Liza,  on  the  other  hand,  was  aware  of  the 
animosity  existing  between  their  two  fathers. 
Add  to  this  the  secret  whisperings  of  her 
aroused  vanity,  which  flattered  her  with  the 
not  impossible  hope  that  she  might  yet  see 
the  son  of  the  wealthy  squire  brought  to  the 
feet  of  the  blacksmith's  daughter.  When 
suddenly  an  important  event  threatened  to 
overturn  their  magic  world. 

On  one  of  those  bright  cold  days  in  which 
Russian  autumns  abound,  Ivan  Petrovitch 
Bc-restof,  sallied  forth  for  a  ride,  taking  along, 
in  case  of  need,  two  or  three  braces  of  grey- 
hounds and  a  few  hardy  lads  with  rattles. 
It  so  happened  that,  at  the  same  hour,  Grigori 
Ivanovitch  Muromsky  was  also  tempted  by 
the  fine  weather,  and,  having  ordered  his 
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dock-tailed  mare  saddled,  rode  at  a  trot  all 
round  his  anglicized  domain.  Approaching 
the  grove,  he  beheld  his  neighbour,  proudly 
sitting  his  horse  in  his  tight-fitting  coat  lined 
with  fox  fur,  waiting  for  the  hare  which  the 
lads,  by  shouting  and  plying  their  rattles, 
were  to  drive  out  of  the  brake.  Could  Mu- 
romsky  have  foreseen  this  encounter,  he 
would  certainly  have  turned  aside;  but  he 
came  against  Berestof  quite  unexpectedly 
and  suddenly  found  himself  within  pistol 
shot  of  him.  It  could  not  be  helped.  As  a 
well-bred  European  he  could  do  no  less  than 
ride  up  to  his  rival  with  a  courteous  greeting, 
which  the  other  returned  with  the  good  grace 
of  a  chained  bear,  ordered  by  his  driver  "to 
make  his  bow  to  the  gentry !"  Just  at  this 
moment  the  hare  sprang  out  of  the  under- 
growth and  into  the  open  field.  Bdrestof 
and  his  attending  huntsman  unleashed  the 
dogs  with  a  loud  halloo  and  rushed  after  it 
at  full  speed.  Muromsky's  mare,  never  hav- 
ing hunted  before,  took  fright  and  bolted. 
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Muromsky,  who  was  given  to  boasting  of 
his  horsemanship,  gave  her  the  reins,  secretly 
well  pleased  at  being  thus  rid  of  a  disagreeable 
companion.  But  the  mare,  having  galloped 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  a  steep  bluff,  suddenly 
swerved  aside,  and  the  rider  did  not  succeed 
in  keeping  his  seat  and  struck  the  frozen 
ground  pretty  heavily,  where  he  lay,  cursing 
his  dock-tailed  mare,  while  the  animal,  ap- 
parently sobered,  stopped  short  the  moment 
she  felt  free  of  her  rider.  Be*restof  galloped 
up  to  his  neighbour  and  inquired  whether  he 
were  much  hurt.  The  huntsman,  mean- 
while, was  already  leading  up  another  horse. 
He  helped  Muromsky  into  the  saddle,  and 
Berestof  asked  him  to  his  own  house,  as  the 
nearest.  Muromsky  could  not  well  refuse, 
for  he  felt  himself  under  obligation  to  him; 
so  Berestof  rode  home  triumphant,  having 
not  only  got  his  hare,  but  bringing  in  his 
antagonist  wounded  and  more  or  less  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

The  conversation   at    luncheon   was   quite 
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friendly.  Muromsky  begged  his  neighbour 
to  send  him  home,  having  to  confess  that  he 
felt  too  sore  and  shaken  to  ride  such  a  dis- 
tance. Berestof  saw  him  to  the  carriage,  and 
Muromsky  would  not  depart  until  he  had 
obtained  his  host's  promise  to  pay  him  a  visit 
the  very  next  day  with  his  son  Alexis,  and 
to  take  pot-luck  with  him.  Thus  did  this 
enmity,  old  and  deeply  rooted  as  it  was,  seem 
ready  to  come  to  an  end  through  the  freak- 
ishness  of  a  dock -tailed  mare. 

Liza  ran  out  to  meet  her  father. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Papa?  Whose  car- 
riage is  this?"  she  questioned,  amazed. 
"And  why  are  you  limping?  Where  is  your 
own  horse?" 

"You  never  will  guess,  my  dear,"  he  re- 
plied, and  told  her  all  that  had  happened. 
Liza  could  not  believe  her  ears.  Her  father 
gave  her  no  time  to  collect  her  senses,  informed 
her  that  both  the  Berestofs  were  coming  to 
dinner  next  day. 

"You  don't  say!"  she  exclaimed,  turning 
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pale.  "Both?  Father  and  son'  Tomorrow5 
Here?  To  dinner?  No,  Papa!  Say  what 
you  will,  I  will  not  show  myself." 

''Why,  are  you  crazy?"  cried  Muromsky. 
"Have  you  suddenly  grown  bashful?  Or  do 
you  hate  them  with  an  inherited  hatred, 
like  a  novel  heroine?  Come,  come,  do  not 
l>e  foolish." 

"  Xo,  Papa;  not  for  the  world  and  all  its 
treasures  will  I  appear  before  the  B£restofs." 

Grigori  Ivanovitch  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the  matter,  well 
knowing  that  nothing  could  be  gained  with 
her  by  contradiction,  and  betook  himself  to 
rest  after  his  memorable  expedition. 

Liza  went  to  her  own  room  and  took  coun- 
sel with  Nastia  anent  the  impending  visit. 
What  would  Alexis  think  when,  in  the  well- 
bred  young  lady  he  recognized  his  own  Aku- 
lina?  What  opinion  would  he  form  of  her 
conduct  and  principles,  of  her  prudence? 
On  the  other  hand  she  was  very  curious  to 
sec  what  impression  an  unexpected  meeting 
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would  make  on  him.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  a  wild 
idea  came  to  her  which  she  immediately 
imparted  to  Nastia.  Both  were  delighted 
with  it  and  at  once  determined  to  put  it  in 
practice. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Muromsky 
asked  his  daughter  whether  she  still  persisted 
in  her  intention  of  hiding  away  from  the 
expected  guests. 

"Papa,"  replied  she,  "I  will  receive  them, 
if  such  is  your  wish,  but  on  one  condition: 
that,  in  whatever  guise  I  appear  before  them, 
whatever  I  may  do,  you  will  not  chide  me  or 
give  any  sign  of  astonishment  or  displeasure." 

"Another  of  your  wild  pranks,  I  suppose," 
laughed  her  father.  "But  all  right;  have 
your  way,  my  dark-eyed  madcap." 

Saying  which,  he  kissed  her  on  the  brow, 
and  she  ran  away  to  begin  her  preparations. 

On  the  stroke  of  two  that  day  a  barouche, 
of  local  workmanship,  drawn  by  six  horses, 
entered  the  yard,  drove  round  the  circular 
plot  of  lawn  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  drew  up 
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before  the  porch.  The  old  gentleman  mounted 
the  steps,  aided  by  two  of  Mtiromsky's 
liveried  footmen.  He  was  followed  by  his 
son  on  horseback,  and  both  together  entered 
the  dining-room  where  the  table  was  already 
set.  Muromsky  received  his  neighbours  most 
cordially,  invited  them  to  give  a  look  before 
dinner  to  the  garden,  stables,  and  kennels, 
and  led  the  way  along  the  carefully  swept 
and  gravelled  walks.  Old  Be*restof  inwardly 
chafed  at  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  on 
such  unprofitable  fancies,  but  kept  his  counsel 
out  of  courtesy.  The  son  shared  neither  the 
thrifty  squire's  prejudices,  nor  the  self-satis- 
fied Anglomaniac's  enthusiasms;  he  was  im- 
patiently waiting  for  the  daughter  of  the 
house  to  appear,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much, 
and,  although  his  heart,  as  we  know,  was 
already  pre-empted,  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  still  possessed  claims  on  his  imagination. 

On  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  the 
three  of  them  sat  down;  the  old  gentlemen 
tried  to  recollect  stories  from  their  days  in 
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the  army,  while  Alexis  was  considering  how 
to  comport  himself  in  Liza's  presence.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  a  cool  absent-minded- 
ness would,  at  all  events,  be  the  most  proper 
part  to  play  and  prepared  accordingly.  The 
door  opened;  he  turned  towards  it  with  an 
air  of  such  consummate  indifference,  such 
haughty  carelessness,  as  should  make  the 
heart  of  the  most  inveterate  coquette  to  feel 
a  thrill.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  Liza  who 
entered,  but  the  more  than  middle-aged  Miss 
Jackson,  her  face  painted,  tightly  laced,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  a  prim  little  curtsey,  so 
that  Alexis'  beautifully  executed  military 
salute  was  lost.  He  scarcely  had  time  to 
recover  himself  when  the  door  opened  again, 
and  this  time  it  was  Liza.  All  rose  from 
their  seats.  Her  father  was  just  about  to 
proceed  with  the  formal  introduction,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  and  bit  his  lip.  Liza, 
his  dark-complexioned  Liza,  was  painted  to 
the  ears,  worse  than  Miss  Jackson  herself; 
false  locks,  far  lighter  in  colour  than  her  own 
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hair,  were  purled  up  after  the  manner  of 
Louis  XIV  wigs;  her  waist  was  laced  into  a 
semblance  of  the  letter  X;  she  wore  sleeves 
d  la  Madam*  de  Pompadour,  and  all  her 
mother's  diamonds  that  were  not  pawned  in 
the  bank  sparkled  on  her  fingers,  on  her  neck, 
and  in  her  ears.  It  was  impossible  for  Alexis 
to  recognize  his  Akulina  in  this  overdressed, 
ridiculous  figure.  His  father  respectfully 
saluted  her  hand,  and  he  most  unwillingly 
followed  suit;  the  instant  he  touched  those 
delicate  fingers,  he  thought  he  felt  them 
tremble.  At  the  same  time  he  caught  sight 
of  a  small  foot,  not  unintentionally  slightly 
advanced  and  most  coquettishly  shod.  This 
partly  reconciled  him  to  the  rest  of  her  make- 
up. As  to  the  face  paint,  the  simple-hearted 
boy  never  noticed  it  at  first  sight,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  neither  did  he  suspect  it  later.  Mur- 
omsky  remembered  his  promise  just  in  time 
and  endeavoured  not  to  show  surprise,  al- 
though he  thought  his  daughter's  frolic  so 
amusing  that  only  with  difficulty  could  he  keep 
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a  straight  face.  The  strait-laced  Englishwo- 
man, however,  felt  anything  but  amused. 
She  guessed  that  the  materials  for  the  make- 
up had  been  purloined  from  her  own  bureau, 
and  she  coloured  with  vexation  through  the 
artificial  whiteness  of  her  complexion;  she 
kept  casting  fiery  glances  at  the  young  sin- 
ner, who  paid  no  attention  to  them,  leaving 
explanations  to  some  future  occasion. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  Alexis  continued 
to  play  his  part,  seemingly  absorbed  in 
thought,  to  the  exclusion  of  present  surround- 
ings. Liza,  with  the  most  affected  little  airs, 
minced,  and  lisped,  and  spoke  nothing  but 
French.  Her  father  kept  looking  at  her, 
utterly  unable  to  guess  what  might  be  her 
object,  but  highly  amused  all  the  same.  The 
Englishwoman  fumed  and  raged  in  silence. 
Be"restof  felt  perfectly  at  home,  ate  enough 
for  two,  drank  moderately,  laughed  at  his 
own  jokes,  felt  more  and  more  friendly,  grew 
talkative  and  rather  hilarious. 

They  rose  from  the  table  at  last,  and  the 
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guests  departed.  Then  Grig6ri  Ivanovitch 
gave  free  course  to  his  pent-up  laughter  and 
questions. 

"Whatever  possessed  you  to  fool  them  like 
this?"  he  asked  Liza.  "But  the  paint,  do 
you  know,  is  rather  becoming  to  you,  and  I 
should  keep  it  up  if  I  were  you, — only  not  so 
outrageously, — just  a  little." 

Liza  was  enchanted  with  the  success  of 
her  invention.  She  embraced  her  father, 
promised  to  think  over  his  suggestion,  and 
ran  off,  to  pacify  the  enraged  Miss  Jackson, 
who  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  open 
her  door  and  listen  to  explanations.  Liza 
protested  that  she  was  ashamed  to  appear 
such  a  blackamoor  before  strangers,  but  did 
not  venture  to  ask  her  ....  She  was  sure 
her  dear,  kind  Miss  Jackson  would  forgive 
her  .  .  .  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Miss 
Jackson,  being  assured  that  Liza  had  had  no 
intention  of  ridiculing  her,  quieted  down  at 
once,  kissed  the  girl,  and,  in  token  of  recon- 
ciliation, presented  her  with  a  small  jar  of 
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the  finest  Spanish  white,  received  from  Eng- 
land, which  she  took  with  warmest  thanks. 

My  reader  will  guess  that  the  first  thing 
Liza  did  the  next  morning  was  to  hasten  to 
the  try  sting  place  in  the  grove. 

"You  were  at  the  mansion  yesterday, 
bdrin,  weren't  you?"  she  at  once  accosted 
Alexis.  "What  did  you  think  of  our  young 
lady?" 

Alexis  replied  that  he  had  not  noticed  her. 

"That's  a  pity,"  said  Liza. 

"Why?"  he  inquired. 

"Because  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  is  it  true, 
what  people  are  saying?" 

"And  what  do  they  say?" 

"Is  it  true  that  I  look  somewhat  like  her?" 

"What  nonsense!  Compared  to  you  she 
is  nothing  but  a  homely  ..." 

"Oh,  come  now,  bdrin,"  she  interrupted 
him,  "you  should  not  say  such  things;  our 
young  lady  is  so  white  and  dainty,  and  dresses 
so  beautifully!  I'm  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  her." 
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Alexis  swore  she  was  nicer  than  all  the 
white  and  pink  young  ladies  in  the  world, 
and,  to  allay  her  uneasiness,  began  to  describe 
this  particular  young  lady  and  made  her  out 
so  ridiculous  that  Liza  had  to  laugh  out  loud. 

"All  the  same,"  she  said  with  a  sigh,  "even 
if  she  is  ridiculous,  I  am  nothing  but  an 
illiterate  simpleton  compared  to  her." 

"Is  that  all?"  cried  Alexis.  "Much  there 
is  to  worry  about.  Why,  just  say  the  word, 
and  I'll  teach  you  in  a  twinkling." 

"You  mean  it?"  she  exclaimed  eagerly. 
"I  think  I'll  try.  Why  not?" 

"All  right,  dear.     Shall  we  begin  at  once?" 

They  sat  down.  Alexis  took  from  his 
pocket  a  pencil  and  a  memorandum  book, 
and  Akulina  learned  the  alphabet  with  aston- 
ishing ease.  Alexis  was  astounded  at  her 
quickness  of  comprehension.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  insisted  on  trying  her  hand  at  writing. 
The  pencil  at  first  was  rebellious,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  she  produced  quite  respectable 
semblances  of  letters. 
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"You're  a  wonder,"  Alexis  repeatedly 
remarked.  "We  go  faster  than  by  the  Lan- 
caster system!" 

And  indeed,  on  the  third  morning  already 
she  could  spell  out  words  and  they  began  to 
read  a  story,  when  she  would  now  and  then 
stop  to  put  in  some  remarks,  at  which  Alexis 
wondered  more  and  more.  She  filled  a  whole 
sheet  with  aphorisms  taken  from  the  same 
story. 

A  week  went  by.  Then  they  started  a 
regular  correspondence.  The  hollow  of  an 
old  oak-tree  served  as  post  office,  and  Nastia 
did  duty  as  postman.  There  Alexis  deposited 
his  epistles,  carefully  written  out  in  large, 
legible  script,  and  there  he  found  his  lady 
love's  missives  scrawled  on  coarse  blue  wrap- 
ping paper.  She  visibly  improved  in  her 
choice  of  words,  and  her  mind  showed  a 
wider  range  and  growing  cultivation. 

Meantime  the  recently  arisen  neighbourly 
relations  between  the  two  fathers  took  firmer 
roots  and  quickly  ripened  into  friendship, 
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under  the  following  circumstances.  Mu- 
romsky  frequently  reflected  that  at  Be*restof 's 
death,  his  entire  estate  must  pass  into  the 
hands  of  his  son,  who,  in  that  case,  would 
find  himself  one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners 
of  the  province,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  marry  Liza.  Be*restof,  on  his 
side,  while  not  approving  of  what  he  called 
his  neighbour's  "English  hobbies,"  did  not 
deny  his  possessing  some  sterling  qualities, 
such  as,  for  instance,  great  practical  ability, 
besides  which  he  was  highly  connected  and 
could  command  influences  which  might  ad- 
vance Alexis'  career,  and  Berestof  assumed 
with  some  confidence  that  his  neighbour 
would  be  glad  of  so  advantageous  a  match 
for  his  daughter.  The  old  gentlemen  thought 
the  matter  over  for  some  time  each  for 
himself,  until  at  length  they  talked  it  over 
together,  after  which  they  embraced  and  pro- 
mised to  work  each  on  his  side  for  the  success 
of  their  plan.  Muromsky  had  the  difficult 
task  of  persuading  his  Betsy  to  become  better 
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acquainted  with  Alexis,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  that  memorable  dinner,  when 
they  had  not  appeared  to  like  each  other 
much.  Alexis,  at  least,  had  never  shown  up 
since,  and  Liza  retired  to  her  room  whenever 
Ivan  Petrovitch  honoured  them  with  a  visit. 
"But,"  reflected  Muromsky,  "if  Alexis  comes 
here  every  day,  Betsy  will  have  to  fall  in 
love  with  him.  It  is  in  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Time  will  do  the  rest." 

BeYestof  was  less  uneasy  concerning  the 
success  of  his  project.  That  same  evening 
he  called  his  son  into  his  study,  lit  his  pipe, 
and,  after  a  brief  silence,  began: 

"You  have  not  mentioned  the  army  for 
some  time;  how  is  that?  Has  the  hussar 
uniform  lost  its  charm  in  your  eyes?" 

"Not  so,  Father,"  respectfully  replied 
Alexis;  "but  I  see  you  do  not  wish  me  to 
don  it.  It  is  my  duty  to  obey  you." 

"That's  good,"  approved  his  father.  "I 
see  you  are  a  dutiful  son.  This  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  But  I  would  not  force  your 
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inclination.  I  do  not  insist  on  your  entering 
the  civilian  service  ...  at  once.  For  the 
present  I  intend  you  to  marry." 

"To  marry  .  .  .  whom,  Father?"  inquired 
Alexis,  much  astonished. 

"Elizabeth  Muromsky,"  answered  Ivan 
Petrovitch.  "You  could  wish  for  no  finer 
bride, — do  you  not  think  so?" 

"Father,  I  am  not  thinking  of  marrying 
as  yet." 

"If  you  are  not,  I  am  thinking  of  it  for 
you. — indeed  have  thought  the  matter  over 
thoroughly." 

"Say  what  you  will,  I  don't  in  the  least 
like  Liza  Muromsky." 

"You  will  like  her  by  and  by.  Habit 
brings  liking." 

"  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  making  her  happy." 

"Don't  worry  about  that.  Is  this  your 
respect  for  parental  authority'  A  nice  kind 
of  a  son,  I  must 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  marry 
and  I  will  not  marry." 
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"You  shall  marry,  or  you  shall  take  my 
curse.  As  to  the  estate,  I  will  sell  it  and 
squander  the  money,  so  help  me,  God!  and 
will  not  leave  you  one  copeck.  I  give  you 
three  days  to  think  it  over,  and  in  the  mean- 
while don't  dare  to  show  your  face  before 
me." 

Alexis  knew  that,  once  his  father  had  got 
anything  into  his  hand,  no  kind  of  a  wedge 
could  knock  it  out  again ;  but  then  he  was  his 
father's  son  and  just  as  hard  to  be  over- 
borne. He  retired  into  his  room  and  gave 
himself  up  to  meditations  on  the  limits  of  pa- 
rental authority,  on  Elizabeth,  on  his  father's 
solemn  vow  to  beggar  him,  and  lastly  on  the 
fair  Akulina.  For  the  first  time  he  was  clearly 
conscious  of  being  passionately  in  love.  The 
romantic  idea  occurred  to  him  of  marrying 
the  peasant  girl  and  earning  his  own  living; 
and  the  longer  he  dwelt  on  this  decisive  step, 
the  more  it  appealed  to  his  reason.  There 
had  been  a  break  in  the  meetings  in  the  grove, 
on  account  of  rainy  weather.  He  now  wrote 
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Akulina  a  letter  in  his  most  legible  hand  but 
in  the  craziest  style,  telling  her  of  the  threat- 
ening catastrophe,  and  then  and  there  offer- 
ing her  his  hand  in  marriage.  He  took  the 
letter  at  once  to  their  sylvan  post  office,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep  very  much  pleased  with 
himself. 

Early  the  next  morning,  firmly  determined 
on  the  course  he  had  planned  out  for  himself, 
he  rode  off  meaning  to  have  a  heart  to  heart 
talk  with  Muromsky  and  appeal  to  his  gener- 
osity; he  even  hoped  to  win  him  over  to  his 
side. 

"Is  Grigori  Ivanovitch  in?"  he  inquired 
as  he  drew  rein  before  his  neighbour's  man- 
sion. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  servant.  "The 
master  went  out  early  this  morning." 

"How  vexatious!"  cried  Alexis.  "May- 
be the  young  lady  is  in?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Alexis  sprang  from  his  horse,  threw  the 
reins  to  the  man,  and  walked  in  unannounced. 
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"Everything  shall  be  settled  right  now," 
he  thought.  "I'll  have  it  out  with  herself." 

He  entered  .  .  .  and  stopped  short,  stupe- 
fied. Liza.  .  .  .  No!  Akulina,  his  lovely, 
dark-complexioned  Akulina,  not  in  peasant 
garb,  but  in  a  white  morning  gown,  sat  by 
the  window,  reading — reading  his  letter,  and 
so  absorbed  in  her  occupation,  that  she  did 
not  hear  him  enter!  Alexis  could  not  refrain 
from  a  joyous  exclamation.  Liza  started, 
raised  her  head,  and,  uttering  a  cry,  sprang 
up  to  run  away;  but  he  was  quicker  than 
she  and  held  her  fast:  "Akulina!  Akulina!" 
She  struggled  to  free  herself.  .  .  . 

"Mais  laissez-moi  done,  Monsieur!  Mais 
vous  etesfou !  .  .  .  Let  me  go,  you  are  crazy ! " 
she  kept  repeating,  turning  away. 

"Akulina!  my  darling  Akulina!"  he  cried 
over  and  over  again  kissing  her  hands.  Miss 
Jackson,  as  witness  to  this  scene,  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Muromsky  entered  the 
room. 
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"  A-ah!"  he  said,  "you  have  already  settled 
it  between  you,  I  see." 

My  readers  will  surely  spare  me  the  super- 
fluous task  of  telling  the  end  of  the  story. 
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A   Good  Shot 

By  A.  S.  Pushkin 

I 

WE  were  stationed  at  the  small  town 
of .  The  routine  of  an  army  offi- 
cer's life  is  well  known :  in  the  morning — drill 
and  riding  school;  dinner  at  the  colonel's  or  in 
some  Jewish  eating  house;  in  the  evening- 
punch  and  cards.  In  -  -  there  was  not 
one  single  hospitable  house,  not  one  marriage- 
able girl;  we  gathered  at  each  other's  rooms, 
with  nothing  to  look  at  but  our  own  uniforms. 
Only  one  civilian  belonged  to  our  circle. 
He  was  about  thirty-five,  and  we  looked  on 
him  as  on  an  old  man.  Experience  of  life 
gave  him  many  an  advantage  over  us;  be- 
sides which  an  air  of  gloom  habitual  to  him, 
his  harsh  temper,  and  ill-natured  tongue 
exerted  much  influence  over  our  youthful 
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minds.  There  was  something  mysterious 
about  the  man;  apparently  a  Russian,  he 
bore  a  foreign  name.  At  one  time  he  had 
served  in  a  hussar  regiment,  successfully  too. 
No  one  knew  what  had  induced  him  to  retire 
and  to  settle  in  this  hole  of  a  place,  where  he 
led  a  life  at  once  penurious  and  lavish;  he 
always  walked,  and  wore  a  shabby  coat,  yet 
kept  open  table  for  all  the  officers  of  our  regi- 
ment. True,  his  dinners  consisted  of  only 
two  or  three  dishes,  prepared  by  a  retired 
soldier,  but  champagne  flowed  freely.  No 
one  knew  anything  about  his  fortune  or  in- 
come, and  no  one  ventured  to  question  him 
on  the  subject.  He  had  books,  mostly  on 
military  topics,  and  novels.  He  willingly 
lent  them,  never  asking  for  them  to  be  re- 
turned; on  the  other  hand  he  never  returned 
a  book  he  had  borrowed.  His  principal 
exercise  consisted  in  pistol  practice.  The 
walls  of  his  room  were  honeycombed  with 
bullet  marks.  His  splendid  collection  of 
pistols  was  the  only  luxury  of  the  wretched 
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mud  hut  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  attained 
an  incredible  skill  at  it,  and,  had  he  offered  to 
shoot  a  pear  off  anybody's  foraging  cap,  no 
one  would  have  refused  his  head.  Our  talks 
frequently  touched  on  duelling.  Silvio  (we 
will  call  him  that)  never  took  part  in  them. 
If  asked  whether  he  had  ever  happened  to 
fight  one,  he  answered  curtly  that  he  had, 
but  entered  into  no  details,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  such  questions  were  displeasing  to 
him.  We  concluded  that  he  had  on  his  con- 
science some  luckless  victim  of  his  terrible 
skill.  But  it  never  entered  our  heads  to 
suspect  him  of  anything  like  lack  of  courage. 
There  are  men  whose  appearance  is  sufficient 
to  forestall  any  such  suspicion.  An  unex- 
pected incident,  however,  greatly  astonished 
us  all. 

One  day  some  ten  of  us  had  dined  with 
Silvio.  There  had  been  the  usual  amount  of 
drinking,  which  means  a  good  deal  of  it,  and 
after  dinner  we  began  begging  for  cards  and 
asking  our  host  to  keep  the  bank.  He  refused 
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again  and  again  for  he  hardly  ever  played; 
but  at  last  he  called  for  cards,  poured  out 
some  fifty  gold  pieces  on  the  table,  and  began. 
We  surrounded  him,  and  the  play  began  in 
earnest.  Silvio  always  kept  absolutely  silent 
at  cards,  never  disputed  or  explained.  If  a 
punter  happened  to  make  a  mistake  in  mak- 
ing up  the  accounts,  he  would  pay  the  differ- 
ence or  make  a  note  of  it.  We  knew  this 
peculiarity  of  his,  and  never  interfered  with 
him,  but  we  had  among  us  an  officer  who 
had  but  recently  joined.  In  the  course  of  the 
game  he  absent-mindedly  turned  down  a 
corner,  thereby  doubling  the  stake,  although 
not  meaning  to  do  so.  Silvio  took  the  chalk 
and  evened  out  the  account  as  was  his  wont. 
The  officer,  thinking  Silvio  had  made  a  mis- 
take began  to  explain.  Silvio  silently  went 
on  throwing  the  cards.  The  officer,  losing 
patience,  took  the  brush  and  rubbed  out 
what  he  considered  had  been  wrongly  added. 
Silvio  then  took  the  chalk  and  again  wrote 
down  the  correct  figure.  The  officer,  heated 
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with  wine,  the  excitement  of  the  game,  and 
his  comrades'  laughter,  and  fancying  himself 
cruelly  ill-used,  seized  a  brass  candlestick 
from  the  table  and  hurled  it  at  Silvio,  who 
only  just  dodged  it.  We  sat  transfixed. 
Silvio  rose  to  his  feet,  pale  with  rage,  his 
eyes  on  fire,  and  said: 

"Sir,  leave  the  room,  and  thank  God  that 
this  took  place  in  my  own  house." 

We  had  no  doubts  as  to  what  must  follow, 
and  looked  on  our  new  comrade  as  already 
dead.  The  officer  left  the  house,  declaring 
himself  ready  to  answer  for  the  insult  in 
whatever  way  the  banker  should  desire.  The 
game  continued  some  minutes  longer,  but, 
feeling  that  out  host's  thoughts  were  not  on 
it,  we  left  off  one  after  another  and  sought 
our  various  quarters,  discussing  the  vacancy 
which  was  sure  to  open  soon. 

The  next  morning  at  riding  school  we  al- 
ready inquired  whether  the  poor  lieutenant 
were  still  among  the  living,  and  when  he  ap- 
peared among  us,  we  put  the  same  question 
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to  himself.  He  answered  that  he  had  not 
yet  heard  from  Silvio.  This  astonished  us 
greatly.  We  went  to  Silvio's  and  found  him 
in  his  yard,  planting  ball  after  ball  in  the  ace 
of  a  card  he  had  glued  to  the  gate.  He  re- 
ceived us  as  usual,  nor  alluded  with  a  word 
to  last  night's  incident.  Three  days,  and  the 
lieutenant  not  yet  dead!  We  wonderingly 
asked  each  other:  Would  Silvio  really  not 
fight?  He  did  not.  He  accepted  the  flimsiest 
apology  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

This  injured  him  exceedingly  in  the  minds 
of  the  youngsters.  A  lack  of  daring  is  what 
the  young  find  it  hardest  to  excuse,  personal 
bravery,  as  a  rule,  being  in  their  eyes  the 
height  of  manly  attainment  and  covering  a 
multitude  of  sins.  Still,  the  thing  was  for- 
gotten after  a  while,  and  Silvio  gradually 
regained  his  former  influence. 

I  alone  could  not  feel  the  same  towards  him. 
Naturally  of  a  romantic  disposition,  I  had 
grown  attached  to  this  man,  whose  past  was 
an  enigma,  and  who  appeared  to  me  as  the 
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hero  of  some  mysterious  romance.  He  seemed 
fond  of  me  too.  At  least  it  was  only  with  me 
that  he  dropped  his  ill-natured  way  of  talking 
of  people,  and  spoke  instead  on  various  sub- 
jects most  simply  and  pleasantly.  But  after 
that  luckless  evening  the  thought  that  his 
honour  had  suffered  and  remained  unavenged 
by  his  own  will — that  thought  rankled  in  my 
mind  and  would  not  let  me  treat  him  as  for- 
merly. I  was  ashamed  to  look  him  in  the 
face.  He  was  too  clever  and  experienced  not 
to  be  aware  of  this  and  not  to  guess  the  rea- 
son. He  seemed  grieved,  at  least  I  thought  I 
noticed  in  him  once  or  twice  a  wish  to  give 
me  the  explanation  he  refused  to  the  others; 
but  I  eluded  him,  and  his  manner  to  me 
became  remote.  From  that  time  on  I  met 
him  only  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  our 
former  open-hearted  conversations  stopped 
entirely. 

Dwellers  in  great  cities,  with  their  manifold 
interests  and  amusements,  have  no  idea  of  a 
number  of  experiences  familiar  to  provincials 
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and  to  the  denizens  of  small  towns,  such  as, 
for  instance,  waiting  for  the  mail.  On  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  our  regimental  office  was 
crowded  with  officers,  waiting,  some  for 
money,  some  for  letters,  others  for  newspapers. 
Packages  were  usually  opened  on  the  spot, 
news  exchanged,  and  the  office  presented  a 
most  animated  scene.  Silvio  had  his  letters 
addressed  to  our  regiment  and  was  generally 
present.  One  day  a  package  was  handed  to 
him,  from  which  he  tore  the  seal  with  every 
sign  of  the  greatest  impatience.  As  he  ran 
his  eyes  over  the  letter,  they  threw  fire.  The 
officers,  busy  as  they  were,  each  with  his  own 
letters,  did  not  notice  him.  He  addressed 
them: 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "unexpected  cir- 
cumstances demand  my  immediate  departure. 
I  leave  tonight.  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse 
me  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  me  before  I 
go.  I  shall  expect  you  too,"  he  added,  turning 
to  me, — "I  will  take  no  denial." 

With  these  words  he  hastily  withdrew.    We 
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all  agreed  to  meet  at  his  house  and  went  our 
several  ways. 

[Entering  Silvio's  house  at  the  appointed 
time,  I  found  well-nigh  the  entire  regiment 
assembled  there.  All  his  belongings  were 
already  packed;  nothing  was  left  but  the 
bare  shot-ridden  walls.  We  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Our  host  was  in  the  best  of  spirits; 
his  gaiety  proved  infectious ;  champagne  corks 
kept  flying,  foaming  goblets  unceasingly  hiss- 
ing, and  we  never  tired  of  wishing  our  depart- 
ing friend  a  safe  journey  and  all  good  things. 
It  was  late  when  we  rose  from  the  table. 
While  we  were  getting  our  caps,  Silvio  said 
good-bye  to  each  in  turn,  but  took  my  hand 
and  detained  me  just  as  I  was  stepping  out. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  whispered 
I  stayed. 

When  all  had  gone  we  took  seats  opposite 
each  other  and  lit  our  pipes  in  silence.  Silvio 
looked  preoccupied;  he  showed  no  trace  of 
his  overdone  gaiety.  His  gloomy  pallor,  his 
glowing  eyes,  the  smoke  issuing  from  his 
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lips,  made  him  look  a  perfect  demon.  It 
was  several  minutes  before  he  broke  the 
silence. 

"We  may  never  meet  again,"  he  began  at 
last.  "Before  we  part  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  matters  between  us.  You  may  have  ob- 
served that,  as  a  rule,  I  care  little  for  people's 
opinion  of  me;  but  I  like  you,  and  I  feel  that 
it  would  grieve  me  to  leave  a  wrong  impression 
on  your  mind." 

He  paused,  and  began  to  fill  his  pipe,  which 
had  burned  down;  I  remained  silent  and 
waited,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"You  must  have  thought  it  strange,"  he 
went  on,  "that  I  did  not  demand  satisfaction 

from  that  drunken  fool  R .  You  will  allow 

that,  having  the  choice  of  weapons,  I  held  his 
life  in  my  hands,  while  mine  was  all  but  safe. 
I  might  claim  generosity  as  my  only  motive 
in  sparing  him,  but  I  will  not  tell  a  lie.  Could 
I  have  punished  R  —  -  with  no  risk  at  all  to 
myself,  I  should  on  no  account  have  pardoned 
him." 
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I  looked  at  Silvio  in  amazement.  So  strange 
an  avowal  entirely  upset  me.  He  continued : 

"It's  the  truth.  I  have  not  the  right  to 
risk  my  life.  Six  years  ago  I  was  struck  in 
the  face,  and  my  enemy  is  living  still." 

My  curiosity  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree. 

"You  did  not  fight  him?"  I  exclaimed. 
"Circumstances,  I  suppose,  separated  you?" 

"I  did  fight  him,"  replied  Silvio,  "and  I 
will  show  you  a  memento  of  the  duel." 

He  rose  and  took  from  a  cardboard  box 
a  red  cap  with  a  large  gold  tassel  and  gold 
band,  the  sort  of  thing  the  French  call  un 
bonnet  de  police,  and  placed  it  on  his  head; 
it  was  shot  through  an  inch  above  the  brow. 

"As  you  are  aware,"  he  went  on,  "I  served 

in  the regiment  of  hussars.  You  know 

my  disposition.  Domineering  now,  it  was 
far  more  so,  amounting  to  a  passion,  in  my 
young  days.  In  my  time  rowdyism  was 
the  fashion,  and  I  was  the  greatest  rowdy  in 
the  army.  We  used  to  boast  of  our  drinking : 
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I  outdrank  the  renowned  B the  hero  of 

many  a  drinking  song  by  the  soldier  poet 

D .    Duels  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  our 

regiment,  and  in  all  of  them  I  was  either  actor 
or  witness.  I  was  adored  by  my  brother 
officers,  while  the  commanding  officers,  who 
were  continually  being  changed,  looked  on  me 
as  on  a  necessary  nuisance. 

"I  was  quietly  (though  quiet  is  not  exactly 
the  word!)  enjoying  my  reputation,  when  we 
were  joined  by  a  young  man,  the  scion  of  a 
wealthy  and  noble  family  (whom  I  will  not 
name).  Never  in  my  life  have  I  met  so 
brilliant  and  well-endowed  a  creature!  Im- 
agine youth,  beauty,  intellect,  the  most  en- 
trancing gaiety,  bravery  the  most  reckless, 
a  great  name,  money  in  quantities  untold 
always  at  his  command,  then  imagine  the 
effect  of  such  a  paragon  appearing  in  our 
midst.  My  supremacy  was  endangered. 
Fascinated  by  my  renown,  he  at  first  sought 
my  friendship,  but  I  met  his  advances  coldly 
and  he  withdrew  without  regret.  I  hated 
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him.  His  success  in  the  regiment  and  among 
women  made  me  wild.  I  began  to  seek  occa- 
sions for  a  quarrel.  My  epigrams  he  answered 
in  kind,  but  his  epigrams  always  seemed  to 
me  more  spontaneous  and  brilliant  than  mine 
and  were  undoubtedly  gayer,  for  he  was  play- 
ing while  I  raged.  At  last,  at  a  ball,  given 
by  a  Polish  nobleman,  seeing  him  the  object 
of  attentions  on  the  part  of  all  the  ladies,  and 
especially  of  the  hostess  to  whom  I  was  making 
violent  love  at  the  time,  I  whispered  in  his 
ear  some  insulting  triviality.  He  flushed  and, 
turning,  struck  me  in  the  face.  We  rushed 
for  our  sabres;  sundry  ladies  fainted;  we 
were  dragged  apart,  and  on  the  same  night 
drove  to  a  distance,  to  have  it  out. 

"It  was  daybreak  of  a  spring  morning.  I 
stood  on  the  appointed  spot  with  my  three 
seconds,  and  waited  for  my  adversary  in  a 
state  of  indescribable  impatience.  The  sun 
rose  and  at  once  made  itself  felt.  I  saw  my 
adversary  from  afar.  He  was  walking,  ac- 
companied by  only  one  second,  and  carried 
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his  short  uniform  jacket  hanging  on  his  sabre 
by  his  side.  We  advanced  to  meet  him.  He 
approached,  holding  his  cap  full  of  cherries. 
The  seconds  measured  the  distance:  twelve 
paces.  I  was  to  have  fired  first,  but  such 
was  my  agitation,  caused  by  extreme  anger, 
that  I  could  not  feel  sure  of  my  aim  and  left 
the  first  shot  to  him.  To  this  he  would  not 
consent.  Then  it  was  decided  to  draw  lots. 
Fortune  favoured  him  in  this  as  in  all  things. 
He  took  aim,  and  shot  a  hole  in  my  cap.  It 
was  my  turn  now.  His  life  was  in  my  hands. 
I  looked  at  him  hungrily,  searching  his  face 
for  the  least  shade  of  uneasiness.  He  stood 
under  my  pointed  pistol  picking  the  ripest 
cherries  out  of  the  heap  in  his  cap  and  spitting 
out  the  stones,  some  of  which  reached  me. 
His  indifference  enraged  me.  'Where  is  the 
sense,'  I  thought,  'of  taking  his  life  when  he 
prizes  it  so  cheaply?'  A  wicked  thought 
flashed  through  my  brain.  I  lowered  my 
pistol. 

"'I  see  you  don't  mind  death  just  now,'  I 
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said  to  him,  'you  are  too  busy  lunching;  I 
don't  care  to  disturb  you.' 

"'You  do  not  disturb  me  in  the  least,'  he 
replied.  'Fire  away!  As  you  please,  how- 
ever. The  shot  is  yours;  I  shall  be  at  your 
disposal  any  time.' 

"I  turned  to  the  seconds  and  declared  that 
I  was  not  going  to  fire  just  yet.  Thus  the 
duel  ended  for  the  time. 

"I  retired  from  the  army  and  settled  here, 
in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  Not  a  day  has 
passed  since,  that  I  have  not  thought  of  my 
revenge.  The  time  has  come  at  last." 

Silvio  took  from  his  pocket  the  letter  which 
he  had  received  that  morning  and  handed  it 
to  me  to  read.  Somebody  (it  must  have 
been  some  agent  of  his)  wrote  from  Moscow 
that  "the  person  he  knew"  was  going  to  marry 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl. 

"You  can  guess,"  resumed  Silvio,  "who  is 
this  person  I  know.  I  am  going  to  Moscow. 
We  shall  see  whether  he  will  meet  death  with 
the  same  equanimity  on  the  eve  of  his  wed- 
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ding  as  when  he  was  awaiting  it  munching 
cherries!" 

With  these  words  he  rose,  threw  his  injured 
cap  on  the  floor,  and  began  pacing  the  room 
like  a  caged  tiger.  I  listened  to  him  im- 
movably, agitated  by  strange,  contradictory 
feelings. 

The  servant  entered  and  announced  that 
the  horses  were  waiting.  Silvio  pressed  my 
hand  warmly;  we  embraced.  He  got  into 
the  light  carriage  in  which  were  deposited 
two  boxes,  one  containing  pistols,  the  other 
his  personal  effects.  We  said  good-bye  once 
more,  and  the  horses  started  at  a  gallop. 


II 


Several  years  later  family  affairs  compelled 
me  to  take  up  my  abode  in  an  obscure  little 
village.  While  attending  to  my  immediate 
business  in  house  and  farm,  I  never  ceased 
sighing  for  my  former  noisy,  careless  existence. 
Hardest  of  all  I  found  getting  used  to  spend- 
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ing  the  spring  and  summer  evenings  in  abso- 
lute solitude.  Up  to  dinner  time  I  somehow 
managed  to  drag  through  the  hours,  talking 
with  the  bailiff,  visiting  the  various  works  or 
the  new  establishments;  but  at  the  approach 
of  twilight  I  became  restless  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.  The  few  books 
found  by  me  under  wardrobes  and  in  lumber- 
rooms  I  all  but  knew  by  heart.  All  the  folk- 
tales old  Kirilovna  the  housekeeper  could 
remember  I  had  made  her  tell  over  and  over 
again;  the  women's  folk-songs  made  me 
desperately  sad.  At  one  time  I  took  to  un- 
sweetened fruit  cordials,  but  they  gave  me 
headaches;  and  besides  I  got  scared  at  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  "silent  drinker  "- 
the  worst  kind  of  a  drinker,  examples  of  which 
were  not  wanting  in  our  neighbourhood. 

I  had  no  near  neighbours,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  such  worthies,  whose 
conversation  consisted  chiefly  of  hiccups  and 
deep  sighs.  Solitude  was  more  bearable. 
At  last  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  bed  as 
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early  as  possible  and  dine  as  late  as  possible, 
thus  shortening  the  evenings  and  lengthening 
the  days,  and  found  that  the  idea  worked  well. 

Within  four  versts  of  me  was  a  large  and 

wealthy  estate,  belonging  to  Countess  B , 

but  only  the  manager  lived  there,  while  the 
Countess  had  visited  the  property  but  once, 
as  a  bride,  and  even  then  had  not  remained 
over  a  month.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
second  spring  of  my  seclusion  a  rumour  got 
about  that  she  was  coming  with  her  husband 
to  spend  the  summer.  They  did  arrive  in  the 
first  days  of  June. 

The  arrival  of  a  wealthy  neighbour  is  an 
event  in  the  life  of  country  residents.  Masters 
and  servants  talk  about  it  two  months  before 
and  three  years  after.  For  my  own  part  I 
must  confess  I  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  news.  I  was  consumed  with  impatience 
to  behold  my  fair  neighbour,  said  to  be  young 
and  beautiful,  and  on  the  very  first  Sunday 
after  her  arrival  I  drove  over  after  dinner  to 
make  my  bow  and  introduce  myself  as  their 
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excellencies'  nearest  neighbour,  very  much  at 
their  service. 

A  footman  took  me  'into  the  Count's  study 
and  left  me  there,  while  he  went  to  announce 
me.  The  spacious  apartment  was  fitted  up 
with  the  utmost  luxury;  bookcases  stood 
along  the  walls,  and  above  each  was  a  bronze 
bust ;  a  wide  mirror  occupied  the  space  above 
the  mantelpiece;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
green  cloth  with  rugs  dispersed  over  it.  My 
poor  den  had  got  me  out  of  the  habit  of  any- 
thing like  luxury,  and  it  was  so  long  since  I 
had  seen  it  in  other  people's  houses  that  it 
made  me  feel  bashful  and  I  waited  for  the 
Count  with  something  like  the  flutter  with 
which  a  provincial  solicitor  awaits  the  en- 
trance of  a  cabinet  minister.  A  door  opened, 
and  a  remarkably  handsome  man  of  about 
thirty-two  entered  the  room.  The  Count 
approached  me  with  open  and  friendly  coun- 
tenance. I  took  courage  and  was  beginning 
to  introduce  myself,  but  he  cut  me  short. 
We  sat  down.  His  pleasant,  unconstrained 
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conversion  dispelled  my  timidity  and  I  was 
gradually  returning  to  my  normal  condition, 
when  the  Countess  unexpectedly  entered, 
and  confusion  overcame  me  worse  than  before. 
She  was  indeed  a  beauty.  The  Count  intro- 
duced me.  I  wished  to  appear  at  my  ease, 
but  the  more  I  tried  to  assume  an  uncon- 
cerned air,  the  more  awkward  I  felt.  They 
both,  in  order  to  give  me  time  to  recover 
myself  and  to  feel  more  at  home  with  them, 
began  talking  between  themselves,  treating  me 
as  a  good  neighbour,  with  whom  they  need 
not  stand  on  ceremony.  In  the  meantime  I 
began  to  walk  up  and  down,  examining  the 
books  and  pictures.  I  know  little  of  pictures, 
but  one  took  my  attention  captive.  It  re- 
presented some  Swiss  view,  but  what  struck 
me  about  it  was  not  the  painting,  but  the 
fact  that  it  showed  a  double  bullet  hole, 
one  ball  having  been  planted  on  top  of  the 
other. 

"What  a  masterly  shot!"  I  observed,  turn- 
ing to  the  Count. 
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"Yes,"  he  replied,  "remarkable,  isn't  it? 
Are  you  a  good  shot?"  he  continued. 

"Pretty  fair,"  I  answered,  glad  that  the 
conversation  had  shifted  to  familiar  ground. 
"At  thirty  paces  I  won't  miss  a  card,  provided, 
of  course,  I  know  the  pistols." 

"Indeed?"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  ap- 
pearing much  interested.  "And  you,  my 
dear,  could  you  hit  a  card  at  thirty  paces?" 

"Sometime,"  replied  the  Count,  "we  will 
put  it  to  the  test.  At  one  time  I  was  not  a 
bad  shot,  but  it  is  four  years  now  since  I  last 
held  a  pistol." 

"Oh,  in  that  case,"  I  remarked,  "I  will 
wager  you  will  not  hit  a  card  even  at  twenty 
paces.  The  pistol  requires  daily  practice. 
I  know  that  from  experience.  In  our  regi- 
ment I  was  considered  one  of  the  best  shots. 
Yet,  when  I  happened  not  to  touch  a  pistol 
for  a  month,  because  mine  were  away  for 
repairs,  what  do  you  think?  The  first  time 
I  tried  my  hand  again,  I  missed  a  bottle  four 
times  running  at  twenty  paces!  We  had  a 
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captain,  the  regiment  wit,  great  at  jokes;  he 
happened  to  be  present,  and  he  said  to  me: 
'Evidently,  brother,  your  hand  will  not  rise 
against  a  bottle. '  No,  no,  Count ;  you  must 
not  neglect  the  work,  or  you  will  be  out  of 
practice  before  you  know  it.  The  best  shot 
it  ever  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  practised 
daily,  at  least  three  times  before  dinner.  It 
was  routine  with  him,  just  like  his  one  glass 
of  whiskey." 

The  Count  and  Countess  exchanged  glances. 

"And  just  how  well  did  he  shoot  ? "  inquired 
the  Count. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  well;  he  would  see  a  fly 
on  the  wall.  .  .  .  You  laugh,  Countess? 
I  tell  you  it's  God's  truth.  .  .  .  Well,  he 
would  see  a  fly  and  call  out:  'Kuzma,  my 
pistol. '  Kuzma  would  bring  the  pistol, 
ready  loaded.  Bang !  and  the  fly  was  crushed 
into  the  wall!" 

"This  is  wonderful!"  exclaimed  the  Count. 
"And  what  was  his  name?" 

"Silvio." 
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' '  Silvio ! ' '  cried  the  Count .  ' '  Did  you  know 
Silvio?" 

"  How  should  I  not  ?  We  were  friends.  He 
was  received  in  our  regiment  like  a  brother 
officer.  But  it  is  some  five  years  now  since 
I  have  heard  of  him.  So  you,  too,  knew 
him?" 

"Indeed,  I  did  know  him.  Did  he  never 
tell  you  of  a  very  curious  occurrence?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  story  of  some  scape- 
grace striking  him  at  a  ball?" 

"But  did  he  tell  you  the  scapegrace's 
name?" 

"He  did  not.  ...  Oh  my  .  .  .  !"  I 
broke  off,  as  the  truth  flashed  upon  me. 
"Forgive me.  ...  I  did  not  know.  .  .  .  Can 
it  have  been  you?" 

"  Myself,"  replied  the  Count,  much  dis- 
turbed, "and  this  picture  is  a  memento  of  our 
last  meeting." 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  broke  in  the  Countess, 
"for  God's  sake  do  not  tell  of  that!  Only  to 
hear  of  it  will  drive  me  frantic." 
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"Nay,  but  I  will  tell,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  He  knows  how  I  insulted  his  friend;  let  him 
hear  how  Silvio  took  his  revenge." 

He  advanced  an  armchair  towards  me  and 
I  listened  with  the  liveliest  curiosity  to  the 
following  narrative: 

"Five  years  ago  I  married.  I  spent  the 
first  month,  the  honeymoon,  here  on  this 
estate.  To  this  house  I  owe  the  best  moments 
of  my  life  and  one  of  my  most  painful  memo- 
ries. 

"One  evening  we  were  out  riding.  My 
wife's  horse  somehow  got  cranky;  she  took 
fright,  gave  me  the  bridle,  and  started  to 
walk  home.  In  the  yard  I  saw  a  light  travel- 
ling carriage  and  was  told  there  was  a  gentle- 
man sitting  in  my  study,  who  would  tell 
neither  his  name,  nor  his  errand.  On  entering 
the  room  I  saw  in  the  half  light,  standing  by 
the  fireplace,  a  man  all  covered  with  dust, 
with  a  beard  of  several  days'  growth.  I  went 
up  to  him,  trying  to  make  out  his  features. 
'You  do  not  recognize  me,  Count?'  he  said 
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with  an  unsteady  voice.  'Silvio!'  I  cried, 
and  felt,  I  confess,  my  hair  stand  up  on  end. 
'  Precisely, '  he  went  on.  '  There  is  a  shot  due 
me.  I  have  come  to  unload  my  pistol.  Are 
you  ready?'  The  pistol  was  sticking  out 
of  his  breast-pocket.  I  measured  off  twelve 
paces  and  stood  up  there  in  that  corner,  beg- 
ging him  to  fire  at  once,  before  my  wife  re- 
turned. He  took  his  time.  He  asked  for 
light.  Candles  were  brought.  I  closed  the 
doors,  giving  order  that  no  one  should  enter, 
and  once  more  begged  him  to  fire.  He  took 
out  his  pistol  and  took  aim.  ...  I  counted 
the  seconds.  ...  A  horrible  minute  went 
by.  Silvio  lowered  his  arm.  '  I  am  sorry, ' 
he  said,  'that  the  pistol  is  not  loaded  with 
cherry  stones.  The  ball  is  so  heavy.  I  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  impression  that  we  atv 
having,  not  a  duel,  but  a  murder.  I  am  not 
used  to  firing  at  unarmed  men.  Let  us  begin 
all  over  again:  we  will  draw  lots  for  the  first 
shot.'  My  head  was  in  a  whirl.  I  believe 
I  objected.  ...  At  length  we  loaded  an- 
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other  pistol.  We  rolled  two  tickets.  He 
dropped  them  into  the  cap  I  had  shot 
through  on  the  former  occasion.  I  again 
drew  out  the  first  number.  'You  are  devil- 
ishly lucky,  Count,'  he  said  with  a  smile  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  cannot  think  what  I 
went  through,  or  how  he  ever  could  compel 
me,  but  I  did  fire  .  .  .  and  hit  that  picture 
there.  .  .  ." 

The  Count  pointed  to  the  picture  with 
the  bullet  hole.  His  face  was  afire;  the 
Countess  was  paler  than  her  handkerchief; 
I  could  not  help  an  exclamation. 

"I  fired,"  continued  the  Count,  "and, 
thank  God,  missed.  .  .  .  Then  Silvio  (at 
that  moment  he  really  was  frightful)  slowly 
levelled  his  pistol  at  me,  when  the  door  sud- 
denly flew  open,  Mary  rushed  in,  and,  with  a 
shriek,  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck.  Her 
presence  returned  me  all  my  self-possession. 
'  Darling, '  I  said,  '  do  you  not  see  that  this  is 
a  game  we  are  playing?  Why,  how  fright- 
ened you  are !  Go  take  a  drink  of  water  and 
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come  back  to  us;  I  will  introduce  you  to  my 
old  friend  and  comrade. '  Mary  did  not  quite 
believe  me.  'Tell  me,'  said  she,  turning  to 
Silvio,  who  stood  motionless  and  menacing, 
'is  it  true,  what  my  husband  says, — that  you 
arc  both  in  jest?'  'He  is  always  in  jest, 
Countess,'  answered  Silvio.  'Once  he  struck 
me  in  jest,  then,  still  in  jest,  shot  through  my 
cap ;  just  now  he  fired  at  me  in  jest ;  now  the 
humour  takes  me  to  get  off  a  little  jest.  .  .  . ' 
Whereupon  he  actually  raised  his  arm,  mean- 
ing to  take  aim  .  .  .  before  her  eyes!  She 
threw  herself  at  his  feet.  'Rise,  Mary!  for 
shame!'  I  cried  in  a  fury.  'And  you,  sir, 
will  you  stop  making  sport  of  a  poor  woman? 
Will  you  fire,  or  will  you  not?'  '[  will  not,' 
answered  Silvio ;  '  I  am  content .  I  have  seen 
your  agitation,  your  shrinking.  I  have  forced 
you  to  fire  at  me.  I  ask  no  more.  You  will 
remember  me.  I  leave  you  to  your  con- 
science.' With  that  he  made  for  the  door, 
but  stopped  at  the  threshold,  turned  round, 
glanced  at  the  picture,  fired  almost  without 
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taking  aim,  and  was  gone.  My  wife  lay  in  a 
swoon;  the  servants  did  not  dare  to  stop 
him,  but  stared  at  him,  terrified.  He  stepped 
out  on  the  porch,  called  to  his  driver,  and  was 
off  before  I  came  to  my  senses." 

The  Count,  having  ended,  was  silent.  Thus 
it  was  I  learned  the  end  of  the  story  which 
had  so  deeply  impressed  me  on  that  evening. 
The  hero  of  it  I  never  met  again.  It  is 
rumoured  that  Silvio,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der Ypsilanti's  insurrection,  led  a  detachment 
of  Hetaerists  and  fell  under  Skuliany. 
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The   Snowstorm 

By  A.  S.  Pushkin 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  year  1811,— an 
epoch  memorable  to  us  Russians, — good 

Gavrila  Gavrilovitch  R was  living  on  his 

estate  of  Nenaradovo.  He  was  renowned 
over  all  the  countryside  for  his  hospitality 
and  open-heart edness.  Visitors  from  all  the 
neighbourhood  all  but  daily  came  to  his  house, 
some  to  eat  and  drink,  and  play  "boston"  with 
his  wife  Prascovia  Petrovna,  at  five  copecks, 
and  some  to  see  their  daughter,  Maria  Gavri- 
lovna,  a  slender,  pale  girl  of  seventeen.  She 
was  thought  to  be  a  good  match,  and  many 
sought  her,  either  for  themselves  or  for  their 
sons. 

Maria  Gavrilovna  had  been  brought  up  on 
French  novels;  consequently,  she  was  in 
love.  Her  choice  had  fallen  on  a  poor  in- 
fantry ensign,  who  happened  to  be  at  his 
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country  home,  on  leave.  No  need  to  say 
that  the  young  man  was  consumed  with  an 
equal  passion,  or  that  his  lady-love's  parents, 
having  become  aware  of  their  mutual  inclina- 
tion, forbade  their  daughter  so  much  as  to 
think  of  him,  while  they  treated  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  retired  police  assessor. 

Our  lovers  carried  on  a  correspondence  and 
they  met  daily  in  the  pine-grove  or  by  the 
old  chapel.  There  they  swore  each  other 
eternal  fidelity,  lamented  their  fate,  and  made 
all  sorts  of  plans  for  the  future.  What  with 
corresponding  and  what  with  conversing, 
they  very  naturally  arrived  at  the  following 
reasoning:  since  we  cannot  breathe  apart 
from  each  other,  and  our  cruel  parents'  will 
stands  between  us  and  happiness,  could  not 
a  way  be  found  to  dispense  with  their  consent  ? 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  happy  thought 
first  occurred  to  the  young  man  and  that  it 
greatly  pleased  the  romantic  imagination  of 
the  young  lady. 

Winter  came  and  put  a  stop  to  their  meet- 
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ings;  but  the  correspondence  went  on  all  the 
more  briskly.  Vladimir  Nicolaevitch  be- 
sought her  in  every  letter  to  trust  herself  to 
him:  they  would  be  secretly  married,  lie  low 
for  a  while,  then  throw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  parents,  who  would  surely  be 
touched  by  the  lovers'  heroic  constancy  and 
sufferings,  and  would  unfailingly  exclaim: 
"Children,  come  to  our  arms." 

Maria  Gavrilovna  hesitated  long;  many 
plans  of  flight  were  rejected  by  her.  At  last 
she  agreed  to  one:  on  a  certain  night  she  was 
to  refuse  supper  and  retire  to  her  room  on 
pretence  of  a  headache.  Her  maid  shared  in 
the  plot;  they  were  to  descend  into  the  gar- 
den from  the  back  porch;  outside  of  the 
garden  they  were  to  find  a  sleigh  awaiting 
them  and  they  would  be  driven  five  versts  to 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Jadrino,  straight  to 
the  church,  where  Vladimir  would  be  expecting 
them. 

On  the  eve  of  the  fateful  day  Maria  Gavri- 
lovna slept  but  little;  she  did  some  packing, 
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making  a  bundle  of  her  clothes,  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  a  friend,  a  rather  sentimental  young 
lady,  and  another  to  her  parents.  She  took 
leave  of  them  in  the  most  moving  terms,  ex- 
cusing her  offence  by  the  resistless  force  of 
passion  and  ended  by  vowing  that  the  most 
blissful  hour  of  her  life  would  be  that,  when 
she  should  be  allowed  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  her  dearest  parents.  Having  sealed 
both  missives  with  a  seal  of  Tula  workman- 
ship, T  representing  two  flaming  hearts  with 
an  appropriate  motto,  she  flung  herself  on 
her  bed  just  before  daybreak  and  fell  into  a 
slumber,  but  the  most  distressing  visions 
kept  waking  her.  Now  it  seemed  to  her  that, 
at  the  very  minute  when  she  was  taking  her 
seat  in  the  sleigh,  her  father  stopped  her, 
hauled  her  over  the  snow  with  a  velocity  that 
took  her  breath  away,  and  cast  her  into  a  dark 
bottomless  cellar  .  .  .  and  she  sank  headlong 

1  The  city  of  Tula  is  famed  for  the  excellence  of  its 
metallic  wares.     The  Tula  samovars  are  the  finest. 

— TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 
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down,  with  a  dying  flutter  of  the  heart;  now 
again  she  saw  Vladimir,  lying  on  the  grass, 
pale,  blood-stained.  Dying,  he  besought  her 
in  heartrending  tones  to  hasten  and  be  wed- 
ded to  him.  .  .  .  Other  formless,  senseless 
visions,  one  after  another,  passed  before  her. 
She  rose  at  last  unusually  pale  and  with  a 
genuine  headache.  Her  father  and  mother 
noticed  her  restlessness;  their  tender  alarm 
and  ceaseless  questions:  ''What  is  the  matter, 
Masha?  Are  you  not  well?"  cut  her  to  the 
heart.  She  strove  to  quiet  their  fears,  to 
appear  cheerful,  but  could  not. 

The  evening  came.  The  thought  that  this 
was  the  last  day  she  would  spend  in  her  home 
oppressed  her.  She  felt  but  half  alive,  she 
was  secretly  taking  leave  of  all  the  persons 
and  all  the  objects  surrounding  her.  Supper 
was  served;  her  heart  throbbed  violently. 
In  a  trembling  voice  she  declared  she  wanted 
no  supper  and  began  to  say  good-night  to 
father  and  mother.  When  receiving  their 
nightly  kiss  and  blessing,  she  very  nearly 
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broke  down.  Arrived  in  her  own  room,  she 
dropped  into  an  easy  chair  and  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  Her  maid  did  her  best  to 
quiet  her  and  get  her  to  brace  up.  Every- 
thing was  ready.  In  half  an  hour  Masha 
would  say  farewell  for  ever  to  her  home,  her 
pretty  chamber,  her  peaceful  girl's  life.  .  .  . 
Outdoors  a  snowstorm  was  raging;  the  wind 
howled,  the  window-shutters  clattered;  all 
seemed  to  her  threat  and  evil  omen.  Soon 
the  house  was  steeped  in  silence  and  slumber. 
Masha  put  on  a  loose,  warm  gown,  wrapped 
a  shawl  around  her  head  and  shoulders,  took 
up  her  casket,  and  stepped  out  on  the  back 
porch.  The  maid  followed  her,  carrying  two 
bundles.  They  descended  into  the  garden. 
The  storm  did  not  abate,  the  wind  blew  in 
their  faces,  as  though  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  young  delinquent.  They  had  difficulty 
in  reaching  the  end  of  the  garden.  The 
sleigh  was  waiting  for  them  outside,  on  the 
road.  The  horses,  chilled  through,  would 
not  stand  still.  Vladimir's  coachman  was 
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walking  up  and  down  across  the  road  in  front 
of  them,  keeping  the  fidgety  animals  back. 
He  seated  the  young  lady  and  her  maid, 
stowed  away  the  bundles  and  the  casket, 
seized  the  reins,  and  the  horses  flew.  Let  us 
now  leave  the  fugitive  to  fate  and  the  skill 
of  Terenti,  the  coachman,  and  turn  to  the 
young  gallant. 

All  that  day  Vladimir  had  been  racing 
from  place  to  place.  In  the  morning  he  had 
called  on  the  priest  at  Jadrino  and  had  with 
much  difficulty  persuaded  him  to  act;  then 
he  had  gone  to  hunt  up  witnesses  among  the 
neighbours.  The  first  whom  he  visited,  one 
Dravin,  retired  cornet,  readily  consented. 
This  adventure,  he  assured  Vladimir,  re- 
minded him  of  former  times  and  the  pranks 
he  had  played  in  his  hussar  days.  He  per- 
suaded him  to  stay  to  dinner,  assuring  him 
that  there  would  be  no  trouble  finding  the 
two  other  witnesses.  As  it  happened,  two 
visitors  made  their  appearance  immediately 
after  dinner.  They  were  the  surveyor  Schmidt, 
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sporting  a  moustache  and  spurs,  and  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  a  boy  of 
about  sixteen,  who  had  but  just  entered  an 
Uhlan  regiment.  They  not  only  assented 
to  Vladimir's  request,  but  even  swore  they 
were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him. 
Vladimir  rapturously  embraced  them  and 
drove  home,  to  make  his  preparations. 

Twilight  had  long  set  in.  He  dispatched 
his  trusty  Terenti  to  Nenaradovo  with  his 
troika  and  most  particular,  detailed  instruc- 
tions; for  himself  he  ordered  the  small  sleigh 
with  one  horse  and  started  for  Jadrino  un- 
accompanied. Maria  Gavrilovna  was  to  ar- 
rive there  within  two  hours.  He  knew  the 
road  well;  it  was  a  twenty  minutes'  drive  at 
most. 

But  Vladimir  no  sooner  had  driven  out  of 
his  yard  into  the  open  field  than  the  wind 
rose  and  the  whirling  snow  blinded  him.  In 
one  minute  no  trace  of  the  road  was  left; 
the  country  around  vanished  in  a  turbid 
yellowish  mist,  in  which  danced  the  white 
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snowflakes;  earth  and  sky  were  as  one; 
Vladimir  had  lost  the  road  and  vainly  tried 
to  find  his  way  back  to  it;  the  horse  stepped 
at  random  and  every  minute  or  so  floundered 
into  a  drift,  or  else  into  a  hollow;  every  other 
minute  the  sleigh  upset;  all  Vladimir  could 
do  was  to  try  not  to  lose  the  general  direction. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that  more  than  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  yet  he  had  not  reached 
the  Jadrino  grove.  Another  ten  minutes,  and 
still  no  grove.  He  drove  across  a  field,  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines.  The  snowstorm 
raged  on,  the  sky  did  not  clear.  The  horse 
began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion;  he  was 
himself  bathed  in  perspiration  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  half  the  time  in  snow  to  his 
waist. 

At  length  he  saw  that  he  was  going  the 
wrong  way.  He  stopped  short,  he  tried  to 
think,  to  remember  and  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  at  a  certain  point,  he  should  have 
turned  to  the  right.  He  did  so  now.  Hi^ 
horse  could  hardly  lift  a  foot.  He  had  been 
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on  his  way  over  an  hour.  Jadrino  could  not 
be  far  now.  But  he  drove  on  and  on,  and 
yet  came  not  to  the  end  of  the  field.  Drifts 
alternated  with  ravines ;  the  sleigh  upset  and 
he  lifted  it,  over  and  over  again.  The  minutes 
flew;  Vladimir's  uneasiness  increased  apace. 

At  length  some  dimly  black  object  caught 
his  sight.  He  turned  that  way.  As  he  ap- 
proached it,  he  saw  a  grove.  "Thank  God," 
he  thought,  ' '  it  is  near  now. ' '  He  drove  along 
the  grove,  thinking  to  strike  the  familiar 
road  or  to  drive  round  it,  as  Jadrino  was  just 
beyond  it.  Soon  he  did  find  the  road  and 
entered  the  gloom  spread  by  the  trees,  though 
denuded  by  winter.  Here,  at  least,  the  wind 
could  not  exert  its  fury;  the  road  was  smooth, 
the  horse  cheered  up,  and  Vladimir  felt  more 
at  ease. 

But  he  drove  on  and  on,  and  still  no  Jad- 
rino; there  was  no  end  to  the  wood.  Vladi- 
mir saw  with  dismay  that  he  had  struck  an 
unfamiliar  wood.  Despair  seized  him.  He 
struck  the  horse,  and  the  poor  animal  at- 
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tempted  a  brisker  pace,  but  was  unable  to 
keep  it  up,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  had  relapsed  into  a  slow  jogtrot,  in 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  driver's  utmost 
efforts. 

Gradually  the  wood  began  to  thin,  and  soon 
Vladimir  was  out  of  it.  And  still  no  Jadrino 
in  sight.  It  must  have  been  nigh  on  mid- 
night. The  tears  stood  in  Vladimir's  eyes. 
He  now  drove  at  random.  The  storm  had 
abated,  the  clouds  were  dispersing;  the  white 
plain  lay  before  him,  a  vast,  wavy  expanse. 
The  night  was  not  very  dark.  He  could 
discern,  not  far  away,  a  small  hamlet  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  huts  with  their  stables 
and  barns;  he  drove  thither.  Stopping  be- 
fore the  first  hut,  he  sprang  to  the  ground, 
ran  up  to  a  window  and  knocked.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  window  was  slightly  raised,  and 
an  old  man's  white  beard  was  stuck  out. 

"What  dost  want'" 

"How  far  is  it  to  Jadrino?" 

' '  Jadrino  is  it  ?     How  f ar  ? " 
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"Yes,  yes.     How  far?" 

"Not  far;  ten  versts  or  so/' 

On  hearing  which  Vladimir  clutched  at  his 
hair  and  remained  motionless,  like  a  man  who 
has  just  received  his  death  sentence. 

"And  where  might  ye  be  from?"  inquired 
the  old  man.  Vladimir  had  not  the  heart  to 
answer  the  question. 

"Could  you  get  me  horses  to  Jadrino,  old 
man?"  he  asked. 

"Horses?  As  if  we  had  them,"  retorted 
the  old  peasant. 

"Could  not  I  have,  at  least,  a  guide?  I'll 
pay  whatever  he  asks." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  the  peasant,  closing  the 
window.  "I'll  send  thee  my  son." 

Vladimir  waited.  But  a  minute  had  not 
passed  when  he  was  knocking  again. 

The  window  was  raised;  the  beard  reap- 
peared. 

"What  dost  want?" 

"What  about  your  son ? " 

"Presently.     He's    putting    on    his    boots. 
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May  be  thou'rt  cold'  Come  in  and  warm 
thyself." 

" Thanks.     Send  the  boy  quickly." 

The  gate  creaked;  a  lad  with  a  stout  stick 
came  out  and  walked  ahead,  now  show- 
ing the  way,  now  looking  for  it  among  the 
drifts. 

"What  time  is  it?"  asked  Vladimir. 

"Day  will  break  pretty  soon,"  answered 
the  young  fellow. 

After  this  Vladimir  said  not  a  word  more. 

When  they  reached  Jadrino  the  roosters 
were  crowing  and  it  was  daylight.  The 
church  was  closed.  Vladimir  paid  his  guide 
and  drove  to  the  priest's  house.  His  troika 
was  not  in  the  yard.  What  news  awaited 
him?  .  .  . 

But  let  us  return  to  the  good  people  at 
Nenaradovo  and  see  what  Ls  happening  there. 

The  old  people  awoke  and  adjourned  to  the 
drawing-room.  Gavrila  Gavrilovitch  in  his 
nightcap  and  frieze  jacket,  Prascovia  Petrovna 
in  a  quilted  wrapper.  The  samovar  was 
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brought  in,  and  Gavrila  Gavrilovitch  sent 
a  small  maid  to  inquire  of  Maria  Gavrilovna, 
how  she  felt  and  how  she  had  rested.  The 
small  maid  returned  with  the  answer  that 
baryshnia1  had  had  a  bad  night,  but  felt  bet- 
ter and  would  soon  appear.  Sure  enough, 
the  door  opened  and,  the  next  minute,  Maria 
Gavrilovna  was  saying  good  morning  to 
papa  and  mamma. 

"How  is  your  head,  Masha?"  asked  her 
father. 

"Better,  Papa,"  she  answered. 

"You  surely  got  a  touch  of  charcoal  fumes," 
suggested  her  mother. 

"Possibly,  Mamma,"  she  assented. 

The  day  passed  as  usual,  but  in  the  night 
Masha  was  taken  ill.  A  man  was  sent  to 
town  for  the  doctor.  He  came  towards 
evening  and  found  the  patient  delirious.  A 
violent  brain  fever  declared  itself  and  for 

1  Barin  the  master;  barynia,  the  mistress;  baryshnia, 
the  young  lady.   An  unmarried  lady,  however  advanced 
in  years,  is  also  baryshnia. — TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 
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two    weeks    the    poor    girl    lay    at    death's 
door. 

No  one  in  the  house  knew  of  the  attempted 
elopement.  The  letters  she  had  left  had  been 
burned ;  the  maid  did  not  speak  of  it  to  a  single 
soul,  from  fear  of  her  master's  anger.  The 
priest,  the  retired  ensign,  and  the  nice  young 
Uhlan  were  mum,  and  Terenti  the  coachman, 
had  his  own  good  reasons  for  never  letting  a 
word  escape  him,  even  in  his  cups.  Thus  the 
secret  was  kept  by  more  than  half  a  dozen 
conspirators.  But  Masha  herself  betrayed 
it  in  her  ceaseless  ravings.  However,  her 
words  were  so  utterly  incongruous  that  her 
mother,  who  never  left  her  bedside,  could 
only  gather  from  them,  that  her  daughter 
was  mortally  in  love  with  Vladimir,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  love  was  the  cause 
of  her  illness.  She  conferred  with  her  hus- 
band and  with  a  few  friends,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  such,  evidently,  was 
the  decree  of  fate,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape  not  on  the  fleetest  horse;  that  poverty 
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is  not  a  crime, — that  it  is  not  money  you 
are  to  live  with,  but  the  man,  and  that  old 
saws  are  wonderfully  convenient  in  all  such 
cases  when  we  cannot  ourselves  think  of 
anything  to  justify  this  or  that  course  we 
intend  to  take. 

The  patient,  meanwhile,  was  convalescing. 
Vladimir  had  not  been  seen  in  the  house  for 
quite  a  length  of  time;  he  had  been  fright- 
ened away  by  the  reception  he  habitually 
met  with.  It  was  agreed  to  send  for  him  and 
to  announce  to  him  the  happy  news;  the 
parents'  consent  to  his  suit.  But  what  was 
not  their  astonishment  when,  in  reply  to  their 
invitation,  they  received  from  him  a  half- 
demented  missive,  in  which  he  declared  his 
intention  never  more  to  darken  their  doors 
and  begged  them  to  forget  an  unfortunate 
wretch,  whose  only  hope  lay  in  death.  A 
few  days  later  they  heard  that  Vladimir  had 
gone  to  join  his  regiment.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1812. 

It  was  long  before  it  was  thought  possible  to 
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tell  the  convalescent  of  this.  She  never  men- 
tioned Vladimir.  But  several  months  later, 
on  reading  his  name  in  a  list  of  officers 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  and  been 
severely  wounded  under  Borodino,  she  fell  in 
a  swoon,  and  a  return  of  the  brain  fever  was 
feared.  Thank  God,  however,  the  swoon 
was  followed  by  no  evil  consequences. 

But  another  sorrow  visited  her  soon  after; 
her  father  died,  leaving  her  sole  heiress  of  his 
entire  fortune.  In  this,  however,  she  found 
no  comfort,  and  she  sincerely  shared  poor 
Prascovia  Petrovna's  grief,  and  swore  never 
to  be  separated  from  her.  They  both  left 
Nenaradovo  with  its  sad  associations,  and 
went  to  live  on  another  estate  belonging  to 
them. 

Here  also  suitors  flocked  around  the  charm- 
ing and  wealthy  heiress,  but  she  never  gave 
any  one  of  them  the  least  encouragement. 
Her  mother  sometimes  urged  her  to  choose  a 
mate ;  she  shook  her  head  and  fell  into  doleful 
musing.  Vladimir  was  no  more;  he  had  died 
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in  Moscow,  the  day  before  the  French  entered 
the  city.  Masha  seemed  to  hold  his  memory 
sacred;  at  least  she  treasured  every  object 
which  could  recall  him  to  her;  books  he  had 
read,  his  drawings,  the  music  and  verses  he 
had  copied  for  her.  The  neighbours,  when 
they  heard  her  story,  wondered  at  her  con- 
stancy and  impatiently  waited  for  the  hero 
who  should  at  last  triumph  over  this  modern 
Artimisia's  mournful  faithfulness. 

The  war,  meanwhile,  came  to  its  glorious 
end.  Our  regiments  returned  from  abroad. 
People  ran  to  meet  them.  The  bands  played 
conquered  music :  Vive  Henri  Quatre,  Tyrolian 
waltzes,  and  arias  from  Gioconda.  Officers 
who  had  gone  forth  into  the  field  almost  boys, 
now  returned  as  men,  ripened  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  battles,  their  breasts  hung  with 
decorations.  The  soldiers  merely  chattered 
among  themselves,  interspersing  their  speech 
with  French  and  German  words.  Time  never 
to  be  forgotten!  Time  of  glory  and  exulta- 
tion! How  did  each  Russian  heart  beat  high 
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at  the  word  "Fatherland?"  How  sweet  the 
tears  of  reunion!  How  unanimous  the  na- 
tion's feelings  of  pride  and  love  for  the  sover- 
eign! And  for  him — what  a  moment! 

The  women — our  Russian  women — were 
wonderful.  There  was  no  trace  of  their  habit- 
ual coldness.  Their  enthusiasm  was  truly 
ravishing;  when  going  forth  to  meet  the 
victors,  they  shouted  "Hurrah!" 

"And  flung  their  caps  into  the  air." 

Who  of  the  surviving  officers  but  will  con- 
fess that  to  the  Russian  women  of  that  time 
he  owed  his  best,  most  precious  reward! 

All  through  those  brilliant  days  Maria 
Gavrilovna  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  dis- 
tant province  and  saw  nothing  of  how  the 
two  capitals  celebrated  the  return  of  the 
armies.  But  the  general  enthusiasm  was, 
if  anything,  still  more  vehement  there.  An 
officer's  appearance  in  those  parts  was  to  him 
a  veritable  triumph,  and  a  lover  in  a  dress- 
coat  felt  anything  but  comfortable  in  his 
neighbourhood. 
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We  mentioned  before  that  Maria  Gavri- 
lovna,  in  spite  of  her  coldness,  was  surrounded 
by  admirers  as  numerous  as  ever.  But  all 
had  to  retreat  when  the  wounded  Hussar 
Colonel  Burmin  made  his  appearance  at  her 
manor,  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George  on  his 
lapel  and,  on  his  cheek,  "an  interesting 
pallor,"  as  the  young  ladies  used  to  say.  He 
was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  came 
to  spend  his  sick  leave  on  his  estates,  which 
adjoined  Maria  Gavrilovna's.  She  received 
him  with  much  distinction.  In  his  presence 
her  habitual  pensiveness  gave  place  to  anima- 
tion. She  could  not  be  said  to  flirt  with  him, 
but  a  poet,  noting  her  behaviour,  might  have 
exclaimed : 

"  Sc  amor  non  £,  che  dunque  ?  " 
("If  this  be  not  love,  what  is  it?") 

Burmin,  indeed,  was  a  very  nice  young 
man.  He  had  just  the  kind  of  mind  which 
pleases  women:  observant,  free  from  preten- 
sion, given  to  careless  raillery,  within  the 
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bounds  of  propriety.  His  manner  with  his 
hostess  was  free  and  simple,  but,  no  matter 
what  she  said  or  did,  he  watched  her  with  all 
his  soul  in  his  eyes.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a 
quiet  and  modest  disposition ;  yet  fame  would 
have  it  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  a  terri- 
ble scapegrace,  which  reputation  did  him  no 
harm  in  Maria  Gavrilovna's  opinion,  any 
more  than  in  that  of  young  women  generally ; 
she  readily  excused  youthful  pranks  which 
showed  high  spirits  and  daring. 

But  most  of  all  ...  (more  than  his  ten- 
derness, his  "interesting  pallor,"  and  his  band- 
aged arm),  the  young  Hussar's  silence 
aroused  her  curiosity  and  stimulated  her 
imagination.  She  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  she  pleased  him;  he,  on  his  side,  clever 
and  experienced  as  he  was,  must  have  ob- 
served that  she  treated  him  differently  from 
others.  How  was  it  then  that  she  did  not 
yet  see  him  at  her  feet,  had  not  yet  heard  his 
avowal?  What  restrained  him?  The  timid- 
ity inseparable  from  a  genuine  passion,  pride, 
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or  the  craftiness  of  a  wily  Lovelace  ?  She  was 
sorely  puzzled.  After  much  thought,  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  timidity  was  the  only 
cause,  and  determined  to  encourage  him  by 
greater  attentions,  and,  according  to  circum- 
stances, even  tenderness.  She  planned  the 
most  unexpected  denouement  and  impatiently 
awaited  the  moment  of  the  desired  romantic 
declaration.  Mystery  of  whatever  kind,  is 
always  irksome  to  the  female  heart.  Her 
strategy  had  the  desired  effect.  Burmin  fell 
into  such  deep  melancholy,  his  black  eyes 
burned  with  so  ardent  a  fire  as  they  followed 
Ma-iia  Gavrilovna's  every  movement,  that 
the  decisive  moment  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
Already  the  neighbours  were  talking  of  the 
wedding  as  of  a  settled  thing  and  kind  Prasco- 
via  Petrovna  was  rejoicing  that  her  daughter 
had  at  last  found  a  worthy  mate. 

One  day  the  old  lady  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  over  her  solitaire,  when 
Bu-imin  entered  the  room  and  at  once  inquired 

for  Maria  Gavrilovna. 
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"She  is  in  the  garden,"  replied  the  old  lady; 
"go  to  her;  I  will  await  you  here." 

Burmin  went,  and  she  crossed  herself  and 
thought:  "Surely,  it  will  all  be  settled  today." 

Burmin  found  Masha  by  the  pond,  under 
a  willow,  all  in  white,  a  book  in  her  hand — 
the  typical  heroine.  After  the  first  questions 
and  answers  she  intentionally  allowed  the 
conversation  to  drop,  thus  increasing  the 
mutual  awkwardness  to  such  an  extent  that 
only  a  determined  effort  could  clear  the  situa- 
tion. This  is  exactly  what  happened.  Bur- 
min, feeling  most  uncomfortable,  declared 
that  he  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  to 
open  his  heart  to  her  and  requested  a  few 
minutes'  attention.  Maria  Gavrilovna  closed 
her  book  and  lowered  her  eyes  in  token  of 
assent. 

"I  love  you,"  began  Burmin.  "I  love  you 
passionately." 

She  blushed  and  bent  her  head  lower  still. 

"I  acted  imprudently,"  he  went  on,  "in 
allowing  myself  to  drift  into  the  sweet  habit 
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of  daily  seeing  and  hearing  you.  (Here  she 
thought  of  St.  Preux's  first  letter.)  Now  it  is 
too  late  to  resist  my  destiny.  The  memory 
of  you,  your  dear,  matchless  image,  henceforth 
will  be  the  torment  and  delight  of  my  life. 
.  .  .  But  I  still  have  a  painful  duty  to  per- 
form :  I  must  disclose  to  you  a  dreadful  secret 
and  raise  an  impassable  barrier  between  you 
and  myself  ..." 

"It  has  always  existed,"  Maria  Gavrilovna 
broke  in  with  bitter  vehemence.  "I  never 
could  be  your  wife  ..." 

"I  know,"  he  said  gently;  "I  know  that 
you  once  loved ;  but  death  and  three  years  of 
mourning  .  .  .  Dear,  kind  Maria  Gavrilovna ! 
do  not  attempt  to  rob  me  of  my  last  drop  of 
comfort :  the  thought  that  it  might  have  been, 
if  .  .  ." 

"Stop.  For  God's  sake,  stop.  You  are 
torturing  me.  ..." 

"Yes.  I  know,  I  feel  that  you  would  have 
been  mine;  but  ...  I  am  the  unhappiest 
wretch  ...  I  am  married." 
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Maria  Gavrilovna  gazed  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes,  I  am  married,"  Burmin  went  on; 
"have  been  married  these  three  years.  And 
I  am  ignorant  of  who  my  wife  is,  or  where  she 
is,  or  whether  I  am  ever  to  meet  her." 

"What  .  .  .  what  are  you  saying?"  ex- 
claimed Maria  Gavrilovna.  "How  very 
strange.  Go  on.  I  will  tell  you  later  .  .  . 
but  now  go  on,  do." 

"In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,"  Bur- 
min began  again,  "I  was  hastening  to  Vilna, 
where  my  regiment  was  quartered.  One 
night  late,  I  arrived  at  a  station  and  ordered 
horses,  when  the  most  terrible  snowstorm 
broke  out  and  the  station-master,  as  well  as 
the  postilions  advised  me  to  wait  over.  I 
followed  their  advice,  but  an  incomprehen- 
sible unrest  took  possession  of  me;  it  was  as 
though  somebody  were  ur^in^,  pushing  me 
on.  The  storm,  meanwhile,  did  not  abate. 
I  could  not  stand  it,  and  again  ordered  the 
horses,  and  drove  out  into  the  thick  of  the 
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storm.  The  driver  took  it  into  his  head  to 
follow  the  river,  thereby  shortening  the  way 
by  three  versts  (two  miles).  The  snow  lay 
deep  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
fellow  missed  the  ascent  to  the  road,  so  that, 
when  we  did  get  off  the  river  we  found  our- 
selves in  an  unfamiliar  locality.  And  still 
the  storm  did  not  abate.  I  perceived  a  light 
and  ordered  the  postilion  to  drive  in  that 
direction.  We  came  to  a  village  in  the 
wooden  church  of  which  there  was  light. 
The  church  was  open ;  outside  of  the  enclo- 
sure stood  several  sleighs;  men  were  walk- 
ing on  the  broad  porch.  'This  way.  This 
way,'  shouted  several  voices.  I  ordered  the 
postilion  to  drive  to  the  church.  'For 
heaven's  sake,  what  kept  you  so  long,'  said 
somebody  to  me;  'the  bride  is  in  a  swoon, 
the  priest  at  his  wit's  end;  we  were  just  pre- 
paring to  go  home.  Come  in,  be  quick.' 
I  sprang  out  of  the  sleigh  without  a  word  and 
entered  the  church;  feebly  lighted  by  two  or 
three  wax  candles.  A  young  girl  was  sitting 
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on  a  bench  in  a  dark  corner;  another  was 
rubbing  her  temples.  'Thank  God,'  cried 
this  one,  'that  you  are  here  at  last.  My 
young  lady  is  half  dead.'  The  old  priest 
approached  me:  'Shall  we  begin?'  'Go 
ahead,  Father,  go  ahead, '  I  answered  absent- 
mindedly.  They  raised  the  girl;  I  thought 
her  rather  pretty.  ...  In  a  fit  of  incom- 
prehensible, unpardonable  thoughtlessness  I 
stood  with  her  before  the  altar;  the  priest 
hurried  along;  three  men  and  the  maid  sup- 
ported the  bride  and  thought  only  of  her. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  to  the  end. 
'Now  kiss,'  said  somebody.  My  wife  turned 
her  pale  face  to  me.  I  was  going  to  kiss  her. 
.  .  .  She  uttered  a  cry:  'It  is  not  he!  It  is 
another!'  and  fell  down  senseless.  The  wit- 
nesses cast  affrightened  eyes  on  me.  I  turned, 
left  the  church  absolutely  unhindered,  flung 
myself  into  my  kibitka  and  shouted  'Away. ' ' 
"My  God!"  exclaimed  Maria  Gavrilovna, 
"and  you  do  not  know  what  became  of  your 
wife?" 
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"I  do  not,"  answered  Burmin.  "I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  village,  nor  remember 
that  of  the  post  station  where  I  last  changed 
horses.  So  little  importance  did  I  give  at  the 
time  to  my  criminal  prank  that,  on  leaving 
the  church,  I  went  to  sleep  and  woke  the  next 
morning  three  stages  away.  The  serving  man 
who  then  accompanied  me  died  in  the  war, 
so  that  I  have  not  even  a  hope  to  find  her, 
whom  I  have  so  cruelly  wronged  and  who  now 
is  so  cruelly  avenged." 

"My  God!  My  God!"  exclaimed  Maria 
Gavrilovna,  seizing  his  hand;  "then  it  was 
you — and  you  do  not  recognize  me!" 

Burmin  turned  pale  .  .  .  and  fell  at  her 
feet  . 
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The  Qjiieen   of  Spades1 

By  A.  S.  Pushkin 

I 

ONE  night  we  were  playing  cards  at  the 
horse-guardsman's  Narumof's  rooms. 
The  long  winter  night  was  gone  before  we 
knew  it;  we  sat  down  to  supper  at  five  in  the 
morning.  The  winnres  ate  with  a  fine  appe- 
tite; the  others  sat  before  their  empty  plates 
in  moody  silence.  Champagne,  however,  soon 
loosened  the  tongues  and  the  talk  became 
general. 

"How  did  you  fare,  Surin?"  inquired  the 
host. 

"Lost,  as  usual.     It  must  be  owned  that 

1  This  story  is  of  peculiar  interest  from  having  sup- 
plied the  subject  matter  for  the  libretto  of  Tchaikof sky's 
famous  opera  The  Queen  of  Spades. 

"The    Queen  of  Spades"    signifies    secret    ill-will 
(The  Fortune-teller's  Handbook). 
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I  am  unlucky.  I  never  get  excited,  nothing 
ever  rattles  me,  yet  I  invariably  lose!" 

' '  And  you  never  have  been  tempted  to  risk 
a  bolder  stroke?  Your  firmness  is  a  wonder 
to  me." 

"Just  look  at  Hermann,"  said  one  of  the 
guests,  pointing  to  a  young  engineer.  "  Never 
since  he  was  born  has  he  touched  a  card,  yet 
here  he  sits  until  five  in  the  morning  and 
watches  us  play." 

"The  game  interests  me  intensely,"  spoke 
up  Hermann;  "but  I  cannot  afford  to  sacri- 
fice necessities  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  super- 
fluities." 

"Hermann  is  a  German, — thrifty;  that 
explains  it!"  remarked  Tomsky.  "But  if 
anybody  impresses  me  as  a  downright  puzzle, 
it  is  my  grandmother,  the  Countess  Anna 
Fedotovna. 

"Why?     What  of  her?"  cried  the  guests. 

"What  beats  me,"  went  on  Tomsky,  "is — 
why  she  never  plays." 

"Do  you  see  anything  very  wonderful  in 
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the  fact  that  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age 
should  let  cards  alone?"  said  Narumof. 

"Then  you  know  nothing  about  her?" 

"Not  a  thing.     On  my  word!" 

"Really?  Well,  then,  listen.  You  must 
know  that  my  grandmother,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  went  to  Paris,  where  she  became  quite 
the  fashion.  People  used  to  run  after  her 
on  the  streets,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  la  Venus 
moscvjite.  Richelieu  made  violent  love  to 
her,  and  she  asserts  that  he  nearly  shot  him- 
self from  despair  at  her  '  cruelty. '  Ladies  at 
that  time  used  to  play  faro.  One  night  at 
court  she  lost  an  extravagant  sum  to  the 
I  Juke  of  Orleans.  On  her  return  home,  while 
taking  off  her  beauty-patches  and  unfasten- 
ing her  hoop-skirt,  she  told  my  grandfather 
of  her  loss,  and  ordered  him  to  pay.  Grandpa, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  stood  more  or  less  in 
the  position  of  steward  to  her  ladyship.  Any- 
how he  feared  her  as  he  would  fire;  still,  on 
hearing  of  so  outrageous  a  loss,  he  was  beside 
himself,  brought  out  his  accounts,  demon- 
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strated  to  her  that,  within  six  months,  they 
had  spent  half  a  million;  that,  in  Paris,  they 
had  neither  their  Moscow  villa,  nor  their 
Volga  lands,  and  refused  payment  point 
blank.  Grandma  boxed  his  ears  and  locked 
her  bedroom  door  in  token  of  her  displeasure. 
Next  morning  she  sent  for  her  husband,  in 
the  hope  that  this  act  of  domestic  discipline 
had  duly  impressed  him,  but  found  him  un- 
shaken in  his  resolve.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  deigned  to  reason  with  him  and 
explain  things;  she  tried  persuasion,  conde- 
scendingly pointing  out  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  debts  as  there  is  between  a  prince 
and  a  candlestick-maker.  All  to  no  purpose ! 
Grandpa,  for  once,  rebelled.  'No'  it  was,  and 
'No'  it  stayed.  Grandma  was  at  her  wits' 
end.  Among  her  intimate  acquaintances 
was  a  very  remarkable  man.  You  have  all 
heard,  of  course,  of  the  Count  de  Saint- 
Germain,  of  whom  are  told  so  many  miracu- 
lous things.  You  know  that  he  gave  out  that 
he  was  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  posed  as  the  in- 
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ventor  of  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher's 
stone,  etc.  He  was  laughed  at  for  a  charlatan, 
and  Casanova,  in  his  Memoirs,  brands  him  as  a 
spy.  Yet  Saint-Germain,  his  mysteriousness 
notwithstanding,  was  a  man  of  very  respectable 
appearance  and  very  much  liked  in  society. 
My  grandmother  is  madly  in  love  with  him 
to  this  day,  and  is  angry  if  he  is  spoken  of 
disrespectfully.  Well,  she  knew  that  Saint- 
Germain  handled  large  sums  of  money,  she 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  him;  so  she 
wrote  to  him,  begging  him  to  come  to 
her  at  once,  which  he  did,  and  found  her 
in  a  terrible  state.  She  descirbed  her  hus- 
band's barbarous  conduct  in  the  darkest 
colours  and  ended  by  declaring  that  her  only 
hope  lay  in  his,  Saint-Germain's,  friendship 
and  chivalry.  The  old  gentleman  thought 
a  while,  then  spoke:  'I  might,  of  course, 
let  you  have  this  sum;  but  I  know  that 
you  would  never  feel  at  peace  with  yourself 
until  you  had  returned  it,  and  I  should  not 

like  to  involve  you  in   new   trouble.     There 
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is  another  way:  you  can  retrieve  your  losses, 
and  .  .  .' 

"  'But,  my  dear  Count,'  my  grandmother 
interrupted  him,  'don't  I  tell  you,  that  we 
have  no  money  left,  absolutely  none,  and  .  .  .' 

"  'There  is  no  need  of  money  for  this  that 
I  am  saying, '  he  assured  her.  '  Please  to 
hear  me  out. ' 

"And  he  revealed  to  her  a  secret,  for  the 
possession  of  which  we  would,  one  and  all, 
give  a  good  deal." 

The  young  gamblers  redoubled  their  at- 
tention. Tomsky  lit  his  pipe,  took  a  whiff, 
and  went  on : 

4 '  That  same  evening  my  grandmother  made 
her  appearance  at  Versailles,  aujeu  de  la  reine 
— at  the  queen's  card  table.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans held  the  bank.  My  grandmother  lightly 
apologized  for  not  bringing  the  amount  of  her 
debt,  improvising  a  little  story  in  explanation, 
and  straightway  began  to  punt  against  him. 
She  picked  out  three  cards,  played  them  in  suc- 
cession, and  won  back  all  that  she  had  lost." 
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"Chance!"  said  one  of  the  guests. 

"Possibly  marked  cards,"  suggested  an- 
other. 

"Hardly,"  gravely  spoke  Tomsky. 

"What!"  cried  Narumof,  "you  own  a 
grandmother  who  can  guess  three  cards  run- 
ning, and  you  never  turned  her  witchcraft  to 
account  for  your  own  benefit?" 

"  Devil  a  bit ! "  replied  Tomsky.  "  She  had 
four  sons,  one  of  whom  was  my  father.  The 
other  three  were  all  desperate  gamblers,  and 
she  never  revealed  her  secret  to  any  one  of 
them,  though  it  would  not  have  come  amiss 
to  them, — or  to  myself  either,  for  that  matter. 
But  this  is  what  my  uncle  Ivan  Hitch  told 
me,  on  his  honour.  The  late  Tchaplitsky, 
the  same  who  died  a  pauper  after  gambling 
away  something  like  three  hundred  thousand 
roubles,  at  one  time  was  in  despair.  My 
grandmother,  though,  as  a  rule,  she  was 
severe  on  young  men's  aberrations,  for  some 
reason  took  pity  on  him.  She  gave  him  three 
cards,  telling  him  to  play  them  in  a  certain 
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order,  but  demanded  his  promise,  on  his 
honour,  never  thereafter  to  touch  a  card. 
Tchaplitsky  sought  out  the  winner,  and  they 
sat  down  to  play.  He  staked  fifty  thousand 
on  the  first  card,  and  won;  doubled  the  stake 
on  the  second  one,  again  on  the  third,  and 
not  only  won  back  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
won  a  considerable  sum  besides.  .  .  .  How- 
ever, it's  time  for  bed." 

In  fact,  day  was  just  breaking.    The  young 
men  finished  their  wine  and  dispersed. 


II 


The  aged  Countess sat  in  her  dressing- 
room  before  the  mirror,  surrounded  by  three 
tiring- women.  One  was  holding  a  jar  of 
rouge,  another  a  box  with  hairpins,  the  third 
a  lace  cap  trimmed  with  fiery  red  ribbons. 
The  Countess  no  longer  had  the  slightest  pre- 
tention  to  beauty;  that  had  long  been  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  she  retained  all  the  habits  of 
her  youth,  strictly  followed  the  fashions  of 
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sixty  years  before,  and  spent  as  much  time 
and  care  as  ever  on  her  toilet.  At  a  window, 
bending  over  an  embroidery  frame,  sat  a 
young  girl,  her  ward. 

"  Bonjour,  Grand'maman,"  said  a  young 
officer,  entering  the  room.  "Bonjour,  Made- 
moiselle Lise.  Grand'maman,  I  want  to 
ask  a  favour." 

"What  is  it,  Paul?" 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  present  to  you  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  to  bring  him  to  your  ball 
next  Friday?" 

"Bring  him  at  once  to  the  ball,  and  you 
can  present  him  there.  Were  you  at  -  — 's 
last  night?" 

"  I  was.  Had  a  fine  time.  Danced  until 
five  this  morning.  How  handsome  Madame 
Yeletsky  looked!" 

"Oh,  my  dear,  what  in  the  world  can  you 
find  to  admire  in  her'  Her  grandmother, 
now  Princess  Dana  Petrovna,  she  was  a 
beauty!  ...  By  the  way,  I  suppose  the 

Princess  has  aged  a  good  deal,  eh'" 
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"Aged?"  lightly  replied  Tomsky.  "Why, 
she  has  been  dead  these  seven  years." 

The  girl  at  the  window  looked  up  and  made 
a  warning  sign  to  the  young  man.  At  that 
he  remembered  that  the  deaths  of  her  con- 
temporaries were  kept  secret  from  the  old 
Countess,  and  bit  his  lip.  But  the  Countess 
heard  the  news  (news  to  her !)  with  the  great- 
est equanimity. 

"Dead,  is  she?  Fancy!  And  I  never 
knew!  We  were  both  called  to  the  court  as 
maids  of  honour  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
we  were  presented,  the  Empress  ..." 

And  for  the  hundredth  time  she  told  her 
grandson  the  story  of  that  presentation. 

"And  now,  Paul,"  she  concluded,  "help 
me  to  rise.  Lizinka,  where  is  my  snuff-box?" 

And  the  Countess,  with  her  attendant 
women,  stepped  behind  the  screen,  to  finish 
her  toilet.  Tomsky  remained  alone  with  the 
young  lady. 

"Who  is  it  you  are  going  to  present?"  she 
inquired  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
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"Narumof.     Do  you  know  him?" 

"No.     Is  he  an  officer,  or  a  civilian?" 

"Officer." 

"Engineer?" 

"No.  Cavalry.  What  made  you  suppose 
he  was  an  engineer?" 

She  laughed,  but  did  not  reply. 

"Paul!"  called  the  Countess  from  behind 
the  screen,  "send  me  some  new  novel,  will 
you?  But  not  of  the  modern  kind." 

"How  do  you  mean,  Grand'maman?' 

' '  I  mean  a  novel  where  the  hero  does  not 
strangle  either  his  father  or  his  mother,  and 
in  which  nobody  gets  drowned.  I'm  terribly 
afraid  of  drowned  people." 

"There  are  no  such  novels  nowadays. 
vShould  you  not  like  a  Russian  novel?" 

"Why,  are  there  Russian  novels?  Send 
me  one,  by  all  means." 

"Excuse  me,  Grand'maman,  I  am  rather  in 
a  hurry.  Your  pardon,  Mademoiselle  Lise. 
But  why  did  you  think  Narumof  was  an 
engineer?" 
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And  Tomsky  was  gone. 

As  soon  as  Liza  was  alone,  she  quit  working 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Very  soon  a 
young  officer  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  from  behind  a  corner.  A  vivid 
blush  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  resumed  her 
work,  with  her  head  bent  low,  almost  down  to 
the  canvas.  Just  then  the  Countess  emerged, 
completely  dressed. 

"Lizinka,"  she  said,  "order  the  carriage, 
will  you;  we'll  take  a  little  drive." 

Liza  rose  and  began  to  put  away  her  work. 

"Well,  girl,  are  you  deaf?"  shouted  the  old 
lady.  "Order  the  carriage  at  once." 

"In  a  minute!"  quietly  replied  the  young 
lady,  and  ran  out,  into  the  anteroom. 

A  footman  entered  with  a  package  of  books 
from  Prince  Paul. 

"Very  well.  Say  I  thank  him.  Liza  I  Liza  I 
where  on  earth  did  you  run  to?" 

"To  dress." 

"Time  enough  for  that.  You  stay  here. 
Open  the  first  volume  and  read  aloud." 
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The  girl  took  out  a  book  and  read  a  few  lines. 

"Louder!"  cried  the  Countess.  "What's 
the  matter  with  you  anyway?  Have  you 
lost  your  voice  overnight  ?  .  .  .  Wait.  Push 
the  footstool  nearer  to  me.  .  .  .  Nearer! 
.  .  .  Well?  .  .  ." 

The  girl  read  two  more  pages.  The  Count- 
ess yawned. 

"Put  away  that  book.  What  rubbish! 
Send  it  back  to  Prince  Paul  with  my  thanks." 

"The  carriage  is  waiting,"  said  Liza,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window. 

"Why  are  you  not  dressed?"  chid  the 
Countess.  "For  ever  keeping  one  waiting. 
Such  a  nuisance!" 

The  girl  ran  to  her  room.  Two  minutes 
had  not  gone  by  when  the  Countess  began  to 
ring  her  bell  with  all  her  might.  The  three 
maids  rushed  in  at  one  door,  and  the  valet 
at  the  other. 

"Fine  order  this!  No  one  there,  to  answer 
my  bell!  Go  and  tell  Lizav£ta  Ivanovna 
I'm  waiting  for  her." 
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Liza  entered,  dressed  for  the  street. 

"At  last!"  cried  the  Countess.  "But  what 
did  you  dress  up  like  that  for?  Whom  do 
you  expect  to  fascinate?  And  what  is  the 
weather  like  today?  Windy,  seems  to  me." 

"Pardon,  Excellency, — it  is  quite  still/' 
replied  the  valet. 

"Oh,  you  always  talk  at  random!  Open 
the  fdrtochka1.  Of  course  there's  a  wind. 
A  very  cold  one,  too!  Send  the  carriage 
away.  Lizinka,  we  will  stay  at  home;  so 
you  needn't  have  made  yourself  so  smart." 

"And  this  is  my  life!"  thought  Liza. 

She  was,  indeed,  a  most  unhappy  creature. 
The  stranger's  bread  is  bitter,  says  Dante, 
and  the  stranger's  stairs  are  steep, — and  who 
should  know  this  better,  than  the  poor  de- 
pendant of  a  wealthy  old  woman!  Countess 

was  certainly  anything  but  wicked  or 

hard-hearted;  but  she  was  self-willed,  as 

1  Fortochka  (ch  pronounced  as  in  chat).  In  one 
window  of  each  room,  one  pane  is  made  to  open  for 
winter  ventilation. 
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worldly  society  women  spoiled  by  over- 
indulgence mostly  are,  parsimonious  besides, 
and  sunk  deep  in  cold  egotism,  like  all  aged 
persons  who  have  outlived  love  and  live  as 
strangers  in  the  present.  She  took  part  in 
all  the  vanities  of  the  great  .world,  dragged 
herself  to  balls,  where  she  sat  in  some  corner, 
rouged  and  attired  after  the  fashions  of  her 
prime,  an  unsightly,  but  unfailing  ornament 
of  every  great  ball-room,  dutifully  approached 
with  low  salutations  by  each  arriving  guest, 
as  though  in  fulfilment  of  some  time-honoured 
rite,  to  be  then  left  to  herself,  unheeded  and 
unsought.  At  her  own  house  she  received 
"the  whole  city"  observing  the  strictest  eti- 
quette, but  seeing  no  familiar  faces.  Her 
numerous  retinue  of  servants,  grown  fat  and 
white-haired  in  her  anterooms  and  maids' 
rooms,  lived  at  their  own  sweet  will,  ruthlessly 
despoiling  the  dying  old  woman.  Lizav^ta 
Ivanovna  was  the  domestic  martyr.  She 
poured  out  the  tea,  and  was  for  ever  reproved 
for  being  too  lavish  with  the  sugar;  she  read 
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novels  aloud,  and  was  blamed  for  all  the 
author's  shortcomings;  she  accompanied  her 
patroness  in  her  drives,  and  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  weather  and  the  jolty  pavements. 
She  was  supposed  to  receive  a  fixed  monthly 
allowance,  whkh  was  never  paid  but  in  part, 
yet  she  was  expected  to  dress  "like  every- 
body else,"  which  meant  better  than  most. 
In  society  she  played  a  pitiable  part.  Known 
to  all,  she  was  considered  by  none.  She 
danced  at  balls  only  when  a  dancer  was 
needed  to  complete  a  set.  Ladies  would  take 
her  arm  whenever  they  wished  to  retire  to 
the  dressing-room  for  some  repair  to  their 
toilet.  She  had  her  share  of  self-love  and  felt 
acutely  the  humiliations  entailed  by  her  posi- 
tion, and  was  for  ever  looking  about  her,  watch- 
ing for  a  liberator ;  but  the  young  men  of  her 
world,  calculating  in  their  frivolous  vanity, 
never  dreamed  of  honouring  her  with  their 
serious  attention,  although  she  was  a  hundred 
times  more  attractive  than  those  conceited, 
cold-blooded  society  belles  on  whom  they 
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danced  attendance  so  assiduously.  How  often 
would  she  steal  from  the  sumptuous,  but 
mortally  dull  drawing-room  and  escape  to 
her  own  little  chamber,  with  its  papered 
screen,  its  plain  chest  of  drawers,  its  tiny 
looking-glass  and  painted  bedstead,  and  its 
one  tallow  candle  in  a  brass  candlestick,  there 
to  cry  her  heart  out. 

One  day — this  happened  just  two  days 
after  the  night  on  which  our  story  opens  and 
a  week  before  the  afternoon  we  last  described 
—Liza  was  sitting  by  the  window,  at  her  em- 
broidery frame,  when,  happening  to  glance 
out  on  the  street,  she  saw  a  young  engineer 
standing  there  immovable,  with  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  on  that  very  window.  9he  imme- 
diately bent  low  over  her  work.  Five  minutes 
later  she  again  glanced  out — and  there  stood 
the  young  officer,  on  the  self-same  spot.  Not 
having  acquired  the  habit  of  flirting  with 
young  officers,  she  ceased  looking  out  on  the 
street,  and  for  the  next  two  hours  or  so  worked 
steadily  on,  without  once  lifting  her  head, 
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when  dinner  was  announced.  She  rose,  be- 
gan putting  away  her  work,  and  only  then 
casually  glanced  out  once  more — and  there 
stood  the  officer.  She  thought  this  rather 
queer.  After  dinner  she  again  approached 
the  window  with  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness, 
but  the  officer  was  no  longer  there, — and  she 
forgot  all  about  him. 

Two  days  after  that,  as  she  was  stepping 
out  of  the  house  with  the  Countess,  to  take 
her  place  with  her  in  the  carriage,  she  saw  him 
again.  He  was  standing  close  to  the  entrance, 
his  face  hidden  by  his  fur  collar,  only  his  black 
eyes  gleaming.  Liza  was  frightened,  though 
she  scarce  knew  why,  and  sat  down  seized 
with  an  unaccountable  tremor. 

Immediately  on  her  return  home  she  ran 
to  the  window;  the  officer  was  at  his  post, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  She  turned  away, 
tormented  by  curiosity  and  agitated  by  feel- 
ings entirely  new  to  her. 

From  this  time  on  not  a  day  passed  that 
the  young  man,  always  at  the  same  hour,  did 
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not  make  his  appearance  under  the  windows 
of  the  Countess'  house.  A  certain  unspoken 
connection  was  established  between  the  two. 
Sitting  at  her  work,  she  would  feel  his  ap- 
proach, raise  her  head,  and  gaze  at  him  longer 
and  longer  with  every  day.  The  young  man 
seemed  grateful.  She  saw,  with  the  sharp 
eyes  of  youth,  how  the  red  blood  rapidly 
mantled  in  his  pallid  cheeks  every  time  that 
their  glances  met.  A  week  had  not  elapsed, 
and  she  already  smiled  at  him. 

When  Tomsky  asked  leave  to  present  his 
friend,  the  poor  girl's  heart  began  to  beat 
violently.  However,  on  hearing  that  Naru- 
mof  was  not  an  engineer,  but  in  the  horse- 
guards,  she  regretted  having,  by  her  indiscreet 
question,  betrayed  her  secret  to  such  a  flighty 
fellow  as  Tomsky. 

Hermann  was  the  son  of  a  naturalized  Ger- 
man, who  left  him  a  small  capital.  Firmly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  insuring  his 
independence,  he  never  touched  the  interest, 
living  strictly  on  his  officer's  pay  and  allow- 
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ing  himself  not  the  most  trifling  indulgence. 
Secretive  and  ambitious  by  nature,  he  gave 
his  comrades  no  chance  to  twit  him  with  his 
parsimoniousness.  He  was  endowed  with 
violent  passions  and  a  vivid  imagination,  but 
his  strong  will-power  saved  him  from  the 
aberrations  common  to  youth.  Thus,  for 
instance,  though  a  gambler  at  heart,  he  never 
touched  a  card,  because  his  reason  told  him 
that  his  means  did  not  allow  him  (to  use  his 
own  words),  to  "sacrifice  necessities  in  the 
hope  of  acquiring  superfluities."  At  the 
same  time  he  would  sit  all  night  long  around 
card-tables,  watching,  in  feverish  trepida- 
tion, the  various  changes  and  turns  of  the 
game. 

The  story  of  the  three  cards  impressed  his 
imagination  mightily,  and  through  all  that 
night  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  head. 
"What  if,"  he  thought  as  he  wandered  about 
the  streets  next  evening,  "what  if  the  old 
Countess  should  reveal  her  secret  to  me? — 
if  she  should  tell  me  the  names  of  those  three 
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cards.  Why  should  I  not  try  my  luck?  .  .  . 
I  might  get  myself  introduced,  win  her  favour, 
even  become  her  lover.  .  .  .  But  all  this 
demands  time,  and  she  is  eighty-seven — she 
may  die  in  a  week,  in  a  day  or  two!  .  .  . 
And  the  story  itself.  ...  Is  it  credible? 
No!  thrift,  moderation,  and  industry, — these 
are  my  three  unfailing  cards,  this  is  what  will 
increase  my  capital  threefold,  nay,  sevenfold, 
and  will  procure  me  ease  and  independence!" 
Reasoning  thus,  he  found  himself  in  one  of 
the  capital's  principal  thoroughfares,  before 
a  house  of  ancient  architecture.  The  street 
was  crowded  with  carriages,  which,  one  after 
another,  drove  up  to  the  entrance  of  that 
same  house.  Out  of  these  carriages  emerged 
now  a  youthful,  slender  foot,  now  a  spurred, 
jingling  topboot,  now  a  striped  silk  stock- 
ing and  diplomatic  buckled  shoe.  Fur  coats 
and  cloaks  flashed  past  the  majestic  janitor. 
Hermann  stopped  to  inquire  of  the  policeman 
at  the  corner : 

"Whose  house  is  this1" 
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"Countess 's,"  was  the  answer. 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  Hermann.  The 
astounding  story  once  more  took  possession 
of  his  imagination.  Pacing  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  house,  he  was  thinking  of  its  owner 
and  her  wonderful  power.  It  was  late  when 
he  entered  his  modest  quarters,  and  it  was 
long  before  sleep  came  at  his  call.  When  it 
did,  his  dreams  were  of  cards;  he  saw  the 
green  tables,  heaps  of  banknotes  and  piles  of 
gold.  He  played  card  after  card,  fearlessly 
turned  down  corners,  won  unceasingly,  raked 
in  the  gold  and  stuffed  the  banknotes  into 
his  pockets.  When  he  awoke,  at  a  late  hour, 
he  gave  a  sigh  to  his  departed  fantastic  wealth 
and  went  out  for  another  stroll  about  the 
city,  when  he  very  soon  found  himself  again 
before  the  Countess's  house.  Some  unknown 
force  seemed  to  draw  him  thither.  He 
stopped  and  began  to  look  at  the  windows,  at 
one  of  which  he  beheld  a  dark  head  bent  low, 
as  it  seemed,  over  a  book,  or  else  over  some 
work.  The  pretty  head  was  lifted,  and  Her- 
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mann  saw  a  fresh  young  face  and  a  pair  of 
black  eyes.     This  minute  settled  his  fate. 


Ill 


Lizaveta  Ivanovna  had  scarcely  had  time 
to  divest  herself  of  her  wraps  and  bonnet, 
when  the  Countess  sent  for  her  and  again 
ordered  the  carriage.  While  two  footmen 
were  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  old  lady  into  the 
open  door,  Liza,  who  was  standing  close  to 
the  wheel,  saw  her  engineer.  He  seized  her 
hand.  She  was  frightened  out  of  her  wits; 
but  the  young  man  vanished  leaving  a  note 
in  her  hand.  She  concealed  it  inside  her 
glove,  and  all  through  the  drive  neither  saw 
nor  heard  a  thing.  It  was  a  habit  of  the 
Countess's  while  driving  to  be  continually 
asking  questions:  Who  was  that  we  just  met? 
What  is  that  bridge  called  r  What  is  written 
on  that  sign  ?  Today  Liza  answered  at  random 
and  thereby  angered  the  Countess. 

"What  has  come  to  you,  my  dear?     Are 
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you  struck  stupid  of  a  sudden?  You  either 
don't  hear  me,  or  else  you  don't  understand 
me.  Thank  heaven,  I  neither  mumble  nor 
lisp,  nor  am  I  in  my  second  childhood  that 
I  know." 

Liza  was  not  listening.  On  her  return 
home  she  ran  at  once  to  her  room  and  took 
the  note  out  of  her  glove;  it  was  not  sealed. 
It  contained  a  declaration  of  love,  was  tender 
and  respectful,  as  well  it  might  be,  being 
taken  verbatim  out  of  a  German  novel.  But 
Liza  did  not  know  German  and  was  greatly 
pleased. 

At  the  same  time  the  letter  troubled  her 
exceedingly.  It  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  entered  into  anything  like  an  intimate 
clandestine  relation  with  a  young  man.  His 
daring  terrified  her.  She  reproached  herself 
with  having  acted  imprudently  and  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  next:  should  she  resign  her 
seat  at  the  window  and,  by  her  neglect,  damp 
the  young  man's  ardour,  and  thus  cut  short 
all  further  persecution?  or  should  she  return 
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the  letter?  or  send  a  cold,  decisive  answer? 
There  was  no  one  whom  she  could  consult, 
for  she  had  neither  a  girl  friend,  nor  an  older 
and  sensible  one,  possessed  of  moral  authority. 

She  went  to  her  small  writing  desk,  took 
out  paper  and  pen,  and  sat  down  to  think  the 
matter  over.  Several  times  she  started  to 
write — and  tore  up  what  she  had  written :  the 
expressions  she  used  seemed  to  her  at  one 
time  too  indulgent,  at  another  too  harsh.  At 
last  she  succeeded  in  producing  a  few  lines 
which  contented  her.  "I  feel  assured,"  she 
wrote,  "that  your  intentions  are  honourable 
and  that  you  did  not  mean  to  insult  me  by 
your  rash  action;  but  not  thus  should  our 
acquaintance  have  begun.  I  return  your 
letter  and  hope  that  I  shall  not  again  have 
cause  to  complain  of  an  undeserved  lack  of 
respect  on  your  part." 

Next  day  Lizav£ta  Ivanovna,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  Hermann  approach,  rose  from  her 
seat  at  the  embroidery  frame,  stepped  out 
into  the  ballroom,  opened  the  fdrtochka,  and 
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threw  her  letter  out  on  the  street,  trusting 
to  the  young  officer's  dexterity.  Hermann 
ran  to  the  spot,  picked  up  the  letter,  and  re- 
treated with  it  into  the  nearest  confectioner's 
shop.  There,  having  torn  off  the  seal,  he 
found  his  own  letter  and  Liza's  reply.  It  was 
such  as  he  expected,  and  he  returned  home 
very  much  elated  with  the  initial  success  of 
his  intrigue. 

Three  days  after  that  a  note  was  brought 
to  Lizaveta  Ivanovna  by  a  damsel  with  bold, 
dancing  eyes,  from  a  fashionable  milliner's 
establishment.  She  opened  it  with  some 
uneasiness,  suspecting  an  application  for 
money, — and  recognized  Hermann's  hand- 
writing. 

"You  must  have  made  a  mistake,  child," 
said  she,  "this  note  is  not  for  me." 

"Oh,  but  it  is,"  replied  the  pert  minx  with 
a  knowing  smile,  which  she  did  not  trouble 
to  conceal.  "Just  please  to  read  it." 

Liza  ran  her  eye  over  the  note.  Hermann 
urgently  demanded  a  meeting. 
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"This  cannot  be!"  exclaimed  Liza,  alarmed 
both  at  the  suddenness  of  the  demand  and  at 
the  means  employed  to  convey  it.  "This 
was  surely  not  intended  for  me." 

And  she  tore  the  note  into  shreds. 

"If  the  letter  is  not  addressed  to  you,  why 
did  you  tear  it  up?"  remarked  the  girl.  "In 
your  place,  I  should  have  returned  it  to  the 
sender." 

The  girl's  reproof  caused  Liza  to  blush 
crimson,  but  she  went  on: 

"Pray,  my  dear,  never  again  bring  me  any 
notes.  And  say  to  him  who  sent  you,  that 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 

But  Hermann  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 
In  some  way  or  other  Liza  received  letters 
from  him  every  single  day.  They  were  no 
longer  translations  from  the  German.  He 
now  wrote  them  himself,  inspired  by  genuine 
passion,  and  spoke  a  language  entirely  his 
own,  expressive  both  of  his  inflexible  desire 
and  his  ungovernable  imagination.  Liza  no 
longer  thought  of  returning  them.  She 
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eagerly  absorbed  them,  and  began  to  reply 
to  them.  And  her  letters  grew  daily  longer 
and  more  tender.  At  last  she  threw  out  to 
him  the  following  missive : 

"Tonight  there  is  a  ball  at  the Am- 
bassador's. The  Countess  will  be  there. 
We  shall  stay  until  about  two  o'clock.  This 
is  your  chance  to  meet  me  without  witnesses. 
As  soon  as  the  Countess  departs,  the  servants 
will  probably  disperse;  the  janitor  alone  at 
such  times  remains  downstairs  in  the  hall; 
but  even  he  will  probably  retire  to  his  own 
den.  You  must  come  to  the  house  at  about 
half  past  eleven.  Go  right  upstairs.  Should 
you  find  any  one  in  the  anteroom,  ask  for  the 
Countess.  You  will  be  told  that  she  is  out, 
and  then  you  must  go;  there  will  be  no  help 
for  it.  But  you  will  probably  meet  no  one. 
The  maids  have  their  own  room,  one  for  them 
all,  and  usually  stay  in  it.  From  the  ante- 
room turn  to  your  left,  then  walk  straight 
ahead,  to  the  Countess's  bedroom.  There, 
behind  a  screen,  you  will  see  two  small  doors. 
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The  one  to  the  right  leads  to  the  library, 
which  she  never  enters;  that  to  the  left  to 
a  passage,  whence  a  narrow  winding  staircase 
takes  you  up  to  my  room." 

Hermann  quivered  like  a  tiger  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  appointed  hour.  At  ten  o'clock 
already  he  was  standing  before  the  house. 
The  weather  was  abominable;  the  snow  fell 
in  big  wet  flakes;  the  street  lamps  burned 
dully ;  the  streets  were  deserted.  At  rare  inter- 
vals a  cab  drawn  by  a  battered  jade  would 
creep  along,  the  driver  looking  every  way  in 
search  of  a  belated  fare.  Hermann  had  no 
overcoat,  but  felt  neither  wind  nor  snow. 
The  Countess's  carriage  at  last  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  he  could  see  the  footmen  sup- 
porting, almost  carrying  the  old  lady,  bent 
double  with  age  and  feebleness,  bundled  up 
in  a  costly  sable-lined  cloak,  while  after  her, 
insufficiently  protected  by  a  very  light  wrap, 
with  live  flowers  in  her  hair,  the  Countess's 
ward  swiftly  skipped  into  the  carriage,  and 
the  door  was  slammed  after  her.  The  carriage 
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rolled  noiselessly  off  on  the  soft  snow.  The 
janitor  closed  the  front  door.  The  lights  went 
out,  leaving  the  windows  in  darkness.  Her- 
mann paced  up  and  down  before  the  deserted 
house,  then  looked  at  his  watch  by  the  light 
of  a  street  lamp.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven.  He  stayed  by  the  lamp,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  hands  of  the  watch,  waiting  for 
the  allotted  minutes  to  reach  the  half  hour. 
At  precisely  half  past  eleven  he  stepped  on  the 
porch  and  entered  the  brightly  lighted  lower 
hall.  It  was  empty.  He  ran  up  the  stairs 
and  opened  the  anteroom.  There  he  saw  a 
servant  asleep  under  the  hanging  lamp,  in  a 
soiled  old  armchair.  With  a  firm,  light  tread 
Hermann  walked  past  him.  The  ball-room 
and  drawing-room  were  in  total  darkness, 
but  for  a  feeble  ray  from  the  lamp  in  the 
anteroom.  Hermann  entered  the  sleeping 
apartment.  Before  the  corner  shrine  filled 
with  ancient  ikons,  a  lamp  was  dimly  burn- 
ing. He  could  plainly  make  out  the  faded 
damask  of  the  armchairs  and  sofas  with  their 
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down-stuffed  pillows,  ranged  in  sullen  sym- 
metry along  the  walls,  hung  with  Chinese 
tapestry.  On  one  wall  hung  two  portraits, 
painted  in  Paris,  by  Madame  Lebrun.  One 
represented  a  man  of  about  forty,  stout,  of 
florid  complexion,  in  a  light  green  uniform, 
with  a  decoration  in  the  form  of  a  star  on  his 
breast;  the  other — a  beautiful  young  woman 
with  an  aquiline  nose,  a  rose  in  her  powdered 
hair.  Every  nook  and  corner  was  crowded 
with  china  shepherds  and  shepherdesses;  a 
clock  by  the  famous  Leroy,  bonbonnieres,  fans, 
and  all  sorts  of  ladies'  playthings,  invented  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  along  with 
Mongolfier's  balloon  and  Mesmerism.  Her- 
mann stepped  behind  the  screen.  There  stood 
a  small  iron  bedstead,  to  the  right  of  which  was 
the  door  leading  to  the  library,  and  to  the 
left  the  other  door,  opening  into  the  passage. 
Hermann  opened  it  and  saw  the  narrow  wind- 
ing stair,  which  might  have  taken  him  to  the 
poor  dependent's  room  .  .  .  but  he  turned 
back  and  entered  the  dark  library. 
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Time  crept  on  slowly.  Perfect  silence. 
The  clock  in  the  drawing-room  struck  twelve ; 
then — silence  again.  Hermann  stood  leaning 
against  the  cold  stove.  He  was  calm  now; 
his  heart  beat  evenly,  as  that  of  a  man  who 
has  resolved  on  something  dangerous,  but 
unavoidable.  The  clock  struck  the  first, 
then  the  second  hour,  and  now  his  ear  caught 
the  distant  rumble  of  carriage  wheels.  In  a 
moment  all  was  life  in  the  house.  Servants 
rushed  about  to  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
light  filled  every  room.  The  three  elderly 
maids  hurried  to  their  posts,  and  the  old 
Countess,  more  dead  than  alive,  entered  and 
dropped  into  the  big  deep  Voltaire  armchair. 
Hermann  looked  through  a  chink  in  the  screen. 
Lizav£ta  Ivanovna  passed  close  by  him.  He 
heard  her  steps  as  she  hastily  mounted  her 
stairs.  Something  like  remorse  stirred  in  his 
heart  and  was  at  once  suppressed.  He  turned 
to  stone. 

The  Countess  began  to  disrobe  before  the 
mirror.  The  rose- trimmed  lace  cap  came  off 
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first,  then  the  powdered  wig,  leaving  bare  the 
closely  clipped,  snow-white  poll.  Pins  fell 
in  showers  around  her.  The  silver-embroid- 
ered yellow  robe  slid  down  to  her  swollen  feet. 
Hermann  witnessed  the  repulsive  myste- 
ries of  her  toilet.  At  last  she  stood  in  her 
night  sacque  and  night-cap;  in  this  attire, 
more  suitable  to  her  years,  she  appeared  less 
horrid  and  incongruous. 

Like  most  aged  persons  the  Countess 
suffered  from  insomnia.  After  undressing 
she  sat  down  by  the  window  in  the  big  chair 
and  dismissed  the  maids.  The  candles  were 
carried  out  and  the  room  remained,  as  before, 
plunged  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  one  lamp 
burning  before  the  shrine.  The  Countess 
sat  there,  slightly  rocking  right  and  left,  her 
face  the  colour  of  yellow  parchment,  her 
pendant  lips  moving  soundlessly.  Her  dull 
eyes  expressed  absolute  vacuity  of  mind. 
She  looked  as  though  her  rocking  was  not 
intentional  or  conscious  at  all,  but  produced  by 
the  action  of  some  hidden  galvanic  apparatus. 
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Suddenly,  a  change  came  over  the  inanimate 
face:  the  lips  ceased  moving,  life  leapt  into 
the  eyes  ....  A  man,  a  stranger,  stood 
before  the  Countess. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed  ...  for  God's  sake 
do  not  be  alarmed!"  he  said  in  clear,  low 
tones.  4<  I  intend  you  no  harm.  I  only  came 
to  entreat  a  great  favour  of  you." 

The  old  lady  gazed  at  him  speechlessly, 
but  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  Hermann 
fancied  she  was  deaf,  and,  bending  over  her, 
almost  to  her  very  ear,  repeated  his  adjura- 
tion. She  was  silent  as  before. 

"You  can,"  continued  Hermann,  "make  me 
happy  for  life,  without  its  costing  you  any- 
thing. I  know  that  you  can  guess  three 
winning  cards.  ..." 

He  paused.  The  Countess  appeared  to 
understand  at  last  what  was  wanted  of  her. 
She  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  words  to 
answer  him. 

"That  was  a  jest,"  she  brought  out  at 
last.  "I  swear  it  was  a  jest." 
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"This  is  no  matter  for  jesting,"  retorted 
Hermann  angrily.  "Think  of  Tchaplitzky, 
whom  you  helped  retrieve  his  losses." 

The  Countess  was  visibly  distressed.  Her 
features  expressed  violent  emotions;  but  she 
soon  relapsed  into  her  former  insensibility. 

"Can  you,"  insisted  Hermann,  "tell  me  the 
names  of  those  three  unfailingly  winning 
cards?" 

The  Countess  was  silent.   Hermann  went  on : 

"Why  should  you  want  to  keep  that  secret ? 
For  whom?  Your  grandsons?  They  are 
wealthy  as  it  is;  besides,  they  don't  know 
the  value  of  money.  Spendthrifts  will  not 
be  benefited  by  your  three  cards.  He  who 
has  not  known  how  to  take  care  of  his  patri- 
mony will  die  poor  in  spite  of  any  devilish 
wiles.  I  am  no  spendthrift  and  do  know 
the  value  of  money.  Your  three  cards  will 
not  be  lost  on  me.  Well?" 

He  paused  again,  in  trembling  expectation 
of  an  answer.  None  came.  He  dropped  on 
his  knees. 
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"If  ever,"  he  said,  "your  heart  knew  the 
emotions  of  love,  if  you  still  remember  its 
raptures,  if  you  ever  smiled  at  the  cooing  of 
your  new-born  son, — if  something  human 
ever  stirred  in  your  breast — by  the  feelings 
of  a  wife,  a  lover,  a  mother,  by  all  that  is 
sacred  I  beseech  you,  do  not  spurn  my  re- 
quest, reveal  your  secret  to  me.  Of  what  use  is 
it  to  you  ?  .  .  .  Possibly  it  entails  some  ter- 
rible sin,  the  loss  of  eternal  bliss,  some  devil- 
ish covenant.  .  .  .  Reflect.  You  are  old, 
you  have  not  long  to  live.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  sin  upon  myself.  Only  reveal  your 
secret  to  me.  Think  that  a  man's  whole 
happiness  lies  in  your  hands — that  not  I 
alone,  but  my  children  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  will  bless  your  memory,  will 
honour  it,  as  a  sacred  thing." 

Still  not  a  word  from  the  Countess. 

Hermann  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Old  hag!"  he  muttered  through  his  set 
teeth.  "I'll  make  you  speak  anyhow.  .  .  ." 
With  that  he  took  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket. 
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At  this  sight  the  Countess  once  more  showed 
signs  of  great  agitation.  Her  head  began  to 
wabble,  and  she  raised  one  hand,  as  though 
to  screen  her  face  from  the  shot  .  .  .  then 
she  fell  back  against  the  back  of  the  chair  .  .  . 
and  remained  motionless. 

"Oh,  stop  your  fooling!"  cried  Hermann, 
taking  her  hand.  "For  the  last  time  I  ask 
you:  Will  you  name  your  three  cards? 
Yes,  or  no?" 

The  Countess  did  not  reply. 

Hermann  saw  that  she  was  dead. 


IV 


Lizav£ta  Ivanovna  sat  in  her  room  in  all 
her  ball  finery,  in  deep  thought.  On  her 
return  home  she  had  hastily  dismissed  the 
sleepy  girl  who  unwillingly  proffered  her  help, 
saying  that  she  would  undress  unassisted, 
and  had  timidly  entered  her  room,  hoping, 
yet  dreading,  to  find  Hermann  there.  Her 
first  glance  around  assured  her  of  his  absence, 
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and  she  thanked  her  stars  for  the  obstacle 
which  must  have  prevented  their  meeting. 
She  sat  down  without  undressing,  and  went 
over  in  her  mind  all  the  circumstances  which, 
in  so  short  a  time,  had  carried  her  so  far. 
Less  than  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the 
day  when  she  had  first  beheld  the  young  man 
out  of  the  window,  and  already  she  was  cor- 
responding with  him,  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  her  consent  to  a  nightly  rendez- 
vous. She  knew  his  name  only  because  some 
of  his  letters  had  been  signed,  had  never 
spoken  to  him,  nor  heard  his  voice,  nor  heard 
him  spoken  of  ...  until  this  very  evening. 
Strange.  Tonight,  at  the  ball,  Tomsky, 
being  in  a  huff  with  the  young  Princess 
Pauline  -  — ,  who  had  chosen,  for  a  change, 
to  flirt  with  another  man,  and  wishing  to  be 
revenged,  had  bestowed  his  attentions  on 
Lizav£ta  Ivanovna  and  danced  an  endless 
mazurka  with  her;  and  all  the  time  he  had 
teased  her  about  her  partiality  to  engineers, 
assuring  her  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  more 
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than  she  supposed,  and  some  of  his  jokes  had 
so  nearly  hit  the  mark  that  she  had  fancied 
more  than  once  that  her  secret  was  known  to 
him. 

"From  whom  do  you  know  all  this?"  she 
asked  him,  laughing. 

"From  a  friend  of  his,"  answered  Tomsky, 
"a  very  remarkable  man." 

"Who  is  this  remarkable  man?" 

"His  name  is  Hermann." 

She  said  nothing;  but  her  hands  and  feet 
felt  like  ice. 

"This  same  Hermann,"  continued  Tomsky, 
"is  actually  a  romantic  person.  He  has  the 
profile  of  Napoleon  and  the  soul  of  Mephis- 
topheles.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  he 
has  at  least  three  crimes  on  his  conscience.  .  .  . 
Why,  how  pale  you  have  grown  all  at  once!" 

' '  I  have  a  headache.  And  what  did  this  Her- 
mann tell  you  .  .  .  or  whatever  his  name  is  ?" 

"Hermann  is  disgusted  with  his  friend,  says 
he  would  act  very  differently  in  his  place. 
Indeed  I  rather  surmise  that  Hermann  himself 
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is  looking  out  for  you;  at  least  he  listens  to 
his  friend's  ravings  with  anything  but  indiffer- 
ence. .  .  ." 

"But  where  can  he  have  seen  me?" 

"Maybe  at  church,  or  out  walking. 
Heaven  knows!  .  .  .  Possibly  in  your  room, 
while  you  slept;  he  is  up  to  anything.  .  .  ." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was 
broken  off  by  two  ladies,  who  approached 
Tomsky  with  the  question :  "Oubli  ou  regret  ?" 
(Oblivion  or  regret  ?)  He  chose  one  and  went 
off  with  her,  leaving  Liza  in  a  state  of  agoniz- 
ing curiosity. 

The  lady  chosen  by  Tomsky  was  Princess 
Pauline  herself.  She  made  time  for  a  thor- 
ough explanation  by  taking  him  twice  around 
the  room.  When  Tomsky  resumed  his  place, 
he  was  not  thinking  any  more  of  either  Her- 
mann or  Lizave*ta  Ivanovna.  She  did  her 
best  to  renew  the  interrupted  conversation, 
but  the  mazurka  ended,  and  the  old  Countess 
left  soon  after. 

Tomsky 's  words  were  mere  ballroom  non- 
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sense,  but  they  sank  deep  into  the  young 
dreamer's  heart.  The  likeness  sketched  by 
Tomsky  agreed  with  that  which  she  had 
created  for  herself,  and  this  really  common- 
place face  by  turns  frightened  and  fascinated 
her  imagination.  She  sat  with  crossed  bare 
arms,  her  flower-wreathed  head  bowed  low 
on  her  bare  breast.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  the  door 
opened  and  Hermann  entered.  She  began 
to  tremble. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  she  inquired  in 
a  frightened  whisper. 

"In  the  old  Countess's  sleeping  room,"  he 
answered.  "I  come  from  there.  She  is 
dead." 

"My  God!  .  .  .     What  are  you  saying?" 

"And  I  believe,"  he  continued,  "I  was  the 
cause  of  her  death." 

Lizav^ta  Ivanovna  looked  up  at  him,  and 
thought  of  Tomsky 's  words:  "That  man  has 
at  least  three  crimes  on  his  conscience." 

Hermann  sat  down  on  the  window-sill  next 
to  her,  and  told  her  all. 
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Lizave*ta  Ivanovna  listened  to  him  horri- 
fied. So  then,  all  those  passionate  letters, 
those  ardent  protestations,  that  audacious, 
insistent  persecution, — all  that  was  not  love ! 
Money, — that  was  what  his  soul  hungered 
for!  She  could  never  have  allayed  his  desire 
and  given  him  happiness.  The  poor  depend- 
ant had  been  nothing  but  the  helpmate  of  a 
daring  robber,  of  the  murderer  of  her  aged 
benefactress!  Bitterly  she  wept  in  late, 
agonized  repentance.  Hermann  looked  down 
on  her  in  silence.  His  heart  was  equally 
tortured.  But  it  was  not  the  tears  of  the 
poor  girl,  nor  her  wondrous  loveliness  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  grief  which  moved  his 
hardened  soul.  He  felt  no  remorse  as  he 
thought  of  the  old  woman  lying  there  dead. 
One  thing,  and  one  only  goaded  him  to 
despair:  the  irrevocable  loss  of  the  secret 
on  which  had  rested  his  hopes  of  future 
wealth. 

"You  are  a  monster!"    Lizaveta  Ivanovna 
spoke  at  length. 
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"I  did  not  wish  her  death,"  replied  Her- 
mann; "my  pistol  is  not  loaded." 

Both  were  silent. 

Morning  was  breaking.  Liza  blew  out  the 
stump  of  candle;  a  pale  grey  gloaming  filled 
the  room.  She  dried  her  tearful  eyes  and 
raised  them  to  the  man;  he  was  sitting  on 
the  window-sill,  his  arms  crossed  and  a  heavy 
frown  on  his  brow.  In  this  attitude  he  re- 
minded one  wonderfully  of  Napoleon.  The 
resemblance  struck  Liza  even  at  this  moment. 

"How  are  you  to  get  out  of  the  house?" 
said  she  after  a  while.  "I  meant  to  take  you 
by  the  secret  stairs;  but  we  should  have  to 
pass  by  the  bedroom — I  am  afraid." 

"Tell  me  how  to  find  the  secret  stairs; 
I'll  get  out." 

She  rose,  took  a  key  out  of  a  drawer,  and 
gave  it  to  Hermann  with  minute  instructions. 
He  pressed  her  cold,  unresponsive  hand, 
kissed  her  drooping  head,  and  departed. 

He  descended  the  winding  stairs  and  once 
more  entered  the  Countess's  bedroom.  The 
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old  lady  was  sitting,  in  death,  as  turned  to 
stone,  her  face  profoundly  peaceful.  Her- 
mann stood  before  her  and  looked  at  her  for 
a  long  moment,  as  though  wishing  to  make 
sure  of  the  terrible  truth.  At  last  he  entered 
the  study,  groped  for  the  door,  concealed  by 
the  hangings,  and  found  it,  then  began  the 
descent  down  the  dark  stairs,  agitated  by 
strange  sensations.  "By  these  same  stairs, 
some  sixty  years  ago,  at  a  like  hour,  in  richly 
embroidered  doublet  and  hair  dressed  £  Voiseau 
royal,  pressing  to  his  breast  his  plumed  three- 
cornered  hat,  may  have  stolen  some  gay 
young  gallant,  now  long  dust,  while  his  fair 
lady's  heart  has  only  just  stopped  beating.  .  .  . 
At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  Hermann  found 
a  door,  opened  it  with  the  same  key,  and 
found  himself  in  a  passage,  which  led  him 
out  into  the  street. 

V 

Three  days  after  the    fatal    night,   at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Hermann  started  for 
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the  convent,  where  was  to  be  held  the  funeral 
service  for  the  late  Countess.  While  con- 
scious of  no  remorse,  he  could  not  quite  stifle 
the  voice  of  his  conscience,  which  kept  repeat- 
ing: "You  are  the  old  woman's  murderer." 
Though  possessed  of  but  little  true  faith,  he 
was  full  of  superstitions.  He  believed  that 
the  dead  Countess  could  exert  an  evil  influ- 
ence over  his  life,  and  so  determined  to  attend 
her  obsequies,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  her 
forgiveness. 

The  church  was  crowded.  He  had  diffi- 
culty in  pushing  his  way  through  the  dense 
mass  of  people.  The  coffin  stood  on  a  sump- 
tuous catafalque,  under  a  velvet  canopy. 
The  deceased  lay,  her  hands  crossed  on  her 
breast,  in  a  white  satin  robe  and  lace  cap. 
Around  her  stood  the  members  of  her  house- 
hold: the  men  in  black  coats,  with  shoulder 
knots  made  of  ribbon  with  her  coat  of  arms 
woven  into  it,  and  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands;  the  relatives — children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren — in  deep  mourning. 
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No  tears  were  shed;  that  would  have  been 
an  affectation.  The  Countess  was  so  old 
that  her  death  could  be  a  shock  to  nobody, 
and  her  relatives  had  long  ceased  to  count 
her  as  one  of  the  living.  A  preacher  of  re- 
nown spoke  the  funeral  sermon.  In  simple 
and  moving  terms  he  pictured  the  peaceful 
demise  of  a  righteous  soul,  whose  life  had  long 
been  but  a  beautiful,  edifying  preparation 
for  a  Christian  end.  "The  angel  of  death," 
said  the  orator,  "found  her,  watching  and 
steeped  in  holy  meditation,  awaiting  the 
coming  of  the  midnight  bridegroom."  The 
service  went  off  with  sad  decorum.  The 
relatives  were  the  first  to  approach  the  de- 
ceased for  the  farewell  salutation.  They 
were  followed  by  the  numerous  guests,  come 
to  see  the  last  of  one  who  had  long  been  a 
sharer  in  their  frivolous  dissipations.  After 
them  the  household.  Last  of  all  a  venerable, 
aged  woman,  formerly  "own  maid"  to  the 
Countess,  of  the  same  age  as  her  mistress. 
She  was  supported  by  two  young  maidens. 
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She  had  not  the  strength  to  bow  to  the 
ground,  but  kissed  the  cold  hand,  and,  alone 
of  all  the  great  gathering,  shed  a  few  tears. 

Hermann  came  after  her,  having  summoned 
his  courage  to  approach  the  casket.  He 
knelt  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground; 
several  minutes  he  lay  thus  on  the  cold  stone 
floor  strewed  with  fir  boughs;  when,  at  length, 
he  raised  himself,  he  was  as  the  dead.  He 
mounted  the  steps  and  bent  over  her.  .  .  . 
And  suddenly  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
glanced  up  at  him  mockingly,  with  something 
very  like  a  wink.  He  started  backwards, 
stumbled,  and  fell  with  a  crash.  They  raised 
him .  At  the  same  time  Lizave* ta  I va"  novna  was 
carried  out  in  a  swoon.  This  incident  disturbed 
for  a  moment  the  solemnity  of  the  gloomy  rite. 
A  dull  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks  of  the 
assembly,  and  a  long,  lean  chamberlain,  nearly 
related  to  the  deceased,  whispered  to  his  nearest 
neighbour,  an  Englishman,  that  the  young 
officer  was  her  natural  son,  whereupon  the 
Englishman  coolly  uttered,  "O — oh!" 
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All  that  day  Hermann  spent  in  extreme 
perturbation  of  mind.  At  his  dinner,  which 
he  took  in  a  quiet  restaurant,  he  drank  a 
great  deal,  contrary  to  his  usually  abstemious 
habits,  in  the  hope  of  deadening  his  intense 
excitement.  But  the  wine  only  heated  his 
imagination.  At  home  he  flung  himself  on 
his  bed  without  undressing  and  fell  into  a 
heavy  slumber. 

It  was  night  when  he  awoke;  his  room  was 
flooded  with  moonlight.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch;  it  was  a  quarter  of  three.  Sleep  was 
gone;  he  sat  on  his  bed  and  rehearsed  in  his 
mind  the  old  Countess's  funeral. 

Someone  looked  in  at  the  window  from  the 
street  and  at  once  retreated.  Hermann  took 
no  notice.  Then  he  heard  that  someone 
open  the  door  of  his  anteroom.  He  thought 
it  was  his  orderly,  returning  from  some  nightly 
expedition — drunk,  as  his  wont.  But  the 
step  was  an  unfamiliar  one :  the  slow,  shuffling 
step  of  slippered  feet.  Now  the  door  opened 
and  a  white-clad  woman  entered.  Hermann 
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took  her  at  first  for  his  old  nurse  and  won- 
dered what  could  have  brought  her  at  so 
untoward  a  time.  But  the  woman,  gliding 
along,  suddenly  stood  right  before  him,  and 
Hermann  knew  her:  the  Countess.  .  .  . 

"I  have  come  to  thee  against  my  wish," 
she  said  in  steady  tones;  "but  I  am  com- 
manded to  grant  thy  request.  Three,  seven, 
and  ace  will  win,  in  this  order  only;  but  thou 
must  not  play  more  than  one  card  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  after  that  never  play 
again.  I  forgive  thee  my  death,  on  condi- 
tion that  thou  marry  my  ward,  Lizaveta 
Ivanovna." 

With  these  words  she  slowly  turned,  shuffled 
to  the  door,  and  vanished.  Hermann  heard 
the  entrance  door  slam  and  again  saw  some- 
one looking  in  at  the  window. 

Hermann  was  long  in  coming  to  himself. 
His  orderly  lay  on  the  floor,  asleep,  and  could 
with  difficulty  be  aroused.  He  was  drunk, 
as  usual,  and  no  sense  was  to  be  got  out  of 
him.  The  entrance  door  had  been  closed. 
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Hermann  returned  to  his  room,  lit  a  taper, 
and  wrote  down  his  experience. 


VI 


Two  fixed  ideas  cannot  exist  simultaneously 
in  a  man's  moral  organism,  any  more  than 
two  solid  bodies  can  occupy  one  and  the  same 
space.  "Three,  seven,  ace"  soon  obscured 
in  Hermann's  mind  the  image  of  the  dead 
Countess.  "Three,  seven,  ace"  kept  ham- 
mering at  his  brain  and  his  lips  kept  muttering 
the  same.  If  he  saw  a  young  girl,  he  would 
say:  "How  straight  and  slender  she  is!  just 
like  the  three  of  hearts."  Did  anybody  ask 
him  what  time  it  was?  he  would  answer: 
"Five  minutes  of  seven."  A  man  with  a 
paunch  reminded  of  an  ace.  "Three,  seven, 
ace"  haunted  his  sleep,  assuming  every  im- 
aginable form  and  shape .  ' '  Three ' '  blossomed 
before  his  eyes  into  a  splendid  hollyhock; 
"seven"  opened  into  a  Gothic  gateway; 
"ace"  took  the  form  of  an  enormous  spider. 
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All  his  thoughts  were  merged  in  one:  making 
the  best  use  of  the  secret  which  had  cost  him 
so  dear.  He  began  to  think  of  resigning  and 
of  travelling.  He  wanted  to  visit  the  gam- 
bling houses  of  Paris  and  there  to  force  spell- 
bound fortune  to  yield  him  up  a  treasure. 
Chance  spared  him  the  trouble. 

An  association  of  wealthy  gamblers  had  been 
formed  in  Moscow  under  the  presidency  of 
the  renowned  Tchekalinsky,  who  had  devoted 
his  whole  life  to  cards  and  was  said  to  have 
at  one  time  made  millions  by  winning  bills 
of  exchange  (I.  O.  U.'  s)  and  losing  cash.  The 
experience  of  many  years  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  his  partners,  while  an  open 
house,  an  excellent  chef,  and  his  own  cheerful 
disposition  and  courteous  manner  won  him 
the  good  will  of  the  public  at  large.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Petersburg.  The  youth 
of  the  capital  rushed  to  him  in  a  torrent,  for- 
getting balls  for  cards  and  preferring  the 
witchery  of  faro  to  the  charms  of  flirtation. 
Narumof  introduced  Hermann.  They  were 
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taken  through  a  series  of  magnificent  rooms, 
crowded  with  polite  attendants.  There  was 
a  throng  of  visitors  in  every  one.  Several 
generals  and  high  dignitaries  were  playing 
whist;  young  men  were  lolling  on  damask 
divans,  eating  ices  and  smoking  pipes.  In 
the  drawing-room  some  twenty  players  were 
crowding  around  a  long  table,  at  which  sat 
the  host  as  banker.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
sixty,  of  most  dignified  appearance,  enhanced 
by  hair  of  silver  white;  his  face,  full  and 
fresh-complexioned,  was  the  image  of  good 
nature;  his  eyes  shone  with  a  perpetual  smile. 
Narumof  introduced  Hermann.  Tchekalinsky 
shook  hands  cordially,  begged  the  new  guest  to 
make  himself  at  home,  and  went  on  dealing. 
Hermann  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  Over 
thirty  cards  lay  on  the  table.  Tchekalinsky 
paused  after  every  throw,  to  give  the  players 
time  to  make  their  arrangements  and  write 
down  their  losses;  he  listened  to  their  demands 
with  polite  attention,  more  politely  still 
straightened  a  card  here  and  there,  where  a 
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corner  had  been  inadvertently  folded  down. 
It  was  over  at  last.  Tchekalinsky  shuffled 
the  cards  and  prepared  to  begin  another  deal. 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  play  a  card?"  said 
Hermann,  stretching  out  a  hand  from  behind 
a  stout  gentleman  who  had  just  punted. 

Tchekalinsky  smiled  and  silently  bowed  in 
token  of  amiable  assent.  Narumof  laughingly 
congratulated  Hermann  on  his  release  from 
his  long  vow  of  abstinence,  and  wished  him 
luck  at  the  start. 

"There  goes,"  said  Hermann,  taking  the 
chalk  and  writing  a  figure  on  the  cloth  above 
his  card. 

"How  much,  sir?"  inquired  the  banker, 
half  closing  his  eyes;  "excuse  me — I  don't 
seem  to  see  very  well." 

"Forty-seven  thousand,"  replied  Hermann. 

At  these  words  all  heads  instantly  turned 
round,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Hermann. 

"He's  gone  crazy,"  thought  Narumof. 

"Allow  me  to  observe,"  said  Tchekalinsky 
with  his  unvarying  smile,  "that  your  stake 
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is  unusually  high ;  no  one  here  has  ever  staked 
more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  at 
the  start.*' 

"Well,"  retorted  Hermann,  "do  you  accept 
my  challenge  or  do  you  not?  ..." 

Tchekalinsky  bowed  resignedly  as  before. 

"I  only  wished  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,"  he  said,  "that,  being  honoured  by 
my  partners'  confidence,  I  can  play  only  for 
cash.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced, 
of  course,  that  your  word  is  sufficient;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  order  in  the  accounts,  I  must 
request  you  to  lay  the  money  on  your  card." 

Hermann  took  a  banknote  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  Tchekalinsky,  who,  after  a 
cursory  glance,  laid  it  on  the  card. 

He  began  to  throw  the  cards.  After  a  while 
there  fell  to  his  right  a  nine,  to  his  left  a  three. 

"Won!"  cried  Hermann,  holding  up  his 
card. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks  of  players. 
Tchekalinsky  frowned,  but  instantly  sum- 
moned his  habitual  smile  to  his  face. 
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"Is  it  your  pleasure  to  receive  the  money 
now?"  he  inquired. 

"If  you  please." 

Tchekalinsky  took  several  banknotes  from 
his  pocket  and  settled  on  the  spot.  Hermann 
received  the  money  and  stepped  away  from 
the  table.  Narumof  stood  as  one  dazed. 
Hermann  quaffed  a  tumbler  of  lemonade  and 
went  home. 

Next  evening  he  again  made  his  appearance. 
The  host  was  keeping  the  bank.  Hermann 
approached  the  table,  where  the  players  at 
once  made  room  for  him.  Tchekalinsky 
greeted  him  courteously. 

Hermann  waited  to  the  end  of  the  deal, 
then  laid  down  his  card,  and  upon  it  laid  his 
original  forty-seven  thousand  and  yesterday's 
winnings. 

Tchekalinsky  began  to  throw.  A  knave 
fell  to  the  right  of  him,  a  seven  to  the  left. 

Hermann  uncovered  his  card :  it  was  a  seven 

There  was  a  general  exclamation.  Tcheka- 
linsky, though  visibly  disturbed,  counted  off 
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ninety-four  thousand  roubles  and  handed 
them  to  Hermann,  who  received  them  with 
the  utmost  unconcern  and  left  at  once. 

Next  evening  he  again  appeared  punctually 
at  the  table.  He  was  expected:  generals, 
civilians,  excellencies,  high  dignitaries  inter- 
rupted their  whist  in  order  to  watch  so  extra- 
ordinary a  game.  Young  officers  sprang 
from  the  divans;  the  attendants  all  crowded 
into  the  room.  All  pressed  around  Hermann. 
The  other  players  kept  back  their  cards,  im- 
patiently waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Hermann  stood  by  the  table,  prepared  to 
punt  all  alone  against  Tchekalinsky,  who 
sat  there,  pale  but  still  smiling.  They  each 
opened  a  new  pack  of  cards.  Tchekalinsky 
shuffled;  Hermann  cut,  then  laid  down  his 
card,  covering  it  with  a  stack  of  banknotes. 
There  was  absolute  silence  in  the  room. 
Tchekalinsky  began  to  deal.  A  queen  fell 
to  the  right  of  him,  an  ace  to  the  left. 

"Ace  wins!"  cried  Hermann  and  uncovered 
his  card. 
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"Your  queen  is  beaten!"  gently  announced 
Tchekalinsky. 

Hermann  started:  before  him,  indeed,  lay 
the  queen  of  spades,  instead  of  an  ace.  He 
could  not  believe  his  eyes:  how  could  he 
have  blundered  so? 

As  he  gazed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  queen 
of  spades  winked  at  him  with  a  wicked  smile. 
He  was  struck  by  an  extraordinary  likeness. 

"The  old  woman!"  he  shrieked  horrified. 

Tchekalinsky  drew  the  heap  of  banknotes 
to  his  side  of  the  table.  Hermann  stood 
petrified.  When  at  last  he  stepped  away 
from  the  table,  a  tumult  of  voices  broke  out. 
Tchekalinsky  shuffled  a  new  pack.  The 
game  proceeded  in  due  order. 

Epilogue 

Hermann  lost  his  reason.  In  the  insane 
asylum,  in  which  he  is  confined,  he  answers 
no  questions,  but  keeps  muttering  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  "  Three,  seven,  ace.  Three, 
seven,  ace.  ..." 
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Lizave*ta  Ivanovna  is  married  to  a  vet}'' 
nice  young  man,  who  holds  some  government 
position  and  has  a  tidy  little  fortune  of  his 
own;  he  is"  the  son  of  a  former  steward  of  the 
old  Countess.  Liza  is  bringing  up  a  poor 
relation  of  hers. 

Tomsky  is  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and 
married  to  Princess  Pauline. 
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Michail   Yurievitch 
Lermontof 

THE  second  of  the  greatest  Russian  poets 
and  a  seer,  Lermontof,  was  born  in 
Moscow  on  the  3d  of  October  (o.s.),  1814. 

His  ancestor,  George  Lermont,  a  Scotch- 
man in  the  Polish  service,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Biela;  in  1613 
he  had  already  entered  the  Russian  military 
service  and  was  given  an  estate  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kostroma.  He  drew  his  pedigree 
from  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  an  ancient  Scotch 
king  and  poet,  who  bore  the  name  of  Lermont 
and  has  been  sung  by  Walter  Scott. 

The  poet's  father  was  a  poor  captain  of 
infantry  and  owned  a  small  estate  in  the 
province  of  Tula,  adjoining  that  of  the  wealthy 
widow  Arsenief,  born  Stolypin,  whose  daugh- 
ter fell  in  love  with  him  and  married  him 
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against  her  mother's  will.  The  marriage  was 
not  a  happy  one,  and  she  died  in  1817,  leav- 
ing an  only  child,  the  future  poet.  His  grand- 
mother, who  detested  her  son-in-law,  took 
away  the  boy  to  an  estate  she  had  in  the 
province  of  Penza,  where  he  was  brought  up 
under  the  supervision  of  two  tutors,  a  French- 
man, and  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Windson.  After  two  years  in  the  University 
of  Moscow,  where  he  learned  to  worship 
Pushkin  and  Schiller,  Lermontof  entered  the 
School  of  Cavalry,  and,  in  1834  was  admitted, 
with  the  rank  of  cornet,  into  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  cavalry  regiments,  in  which  his 
cousin  Stolypin  served. 

His  first  poem  was  published  in  1835.  His 
scourging  ode  on  Pushkin's  death  (1837) 
was  looked  on  as  a  revolutionary  appeal,  and 
the  poet  was  transferred  to  another  regiment 
and  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  but  allowed  to 
return  thence  in  1840.  Then  he  fought  a 
duel  with  the  son  of  the  French  Ambassador, 
Barante,  for  which  offence  he  was  transferred 
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to  an  infantry  regiment,  then  in  active  service 
on  the  Caucasus.  In  the  expeditions  into 
Greater  and  Lesser  Tchetchnia  he  was  re- 
ported as  "a  smart  officer  gifted  with  a  sure 
eye,  and  of  reckless  bravery." 

On  the  1 5th  of  June  (o.s.),  1841,  he  was 
killed  in  a  duel  at  Piatigorsk  on  the  Caucasus, 
when  barely  twenty-seven.  He  had,  in  a 
poem  written  in  1831,  not  only  predicted  his 
own  death,  but  described  the  circumstances 
attending  it. 

Lermontof  is  the  greatest  poet  of  "the 
Beyond"  that  Russia  has  had,  the  poet  of 
the  soul  freed  from  earthly  bonds,  the  poet 
of  the  Demon  suffering  and  seeking  earthly 
love.  He  says  of  himself:  "No,  I  am  not 
Byron,  I  am  another  of  the  elect,  unknown  as 
yet;  like  him  a  world-hunted  wanderer,  but 
with  a  Russian  soul." 

S.   N.  SYROMIATNIKOF. 
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A  Travelling  Episode 

By  M.  Lermontof 

TAMAGNE  is  the  nastiest  little  hole  of 
all  the  seashore  towns  in  Russia.  I  was 
all  but  starved  to  death  there;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  they  tried  to  drown  me.  I 
arrived  there  in  my  light  open  post-wagon 
late  one  night.  The  yantschik  (post-boy) 
stopped  his  weary  troika  before  the  one  stone 
house  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The 
sentry,  a  Black  Sea  Cossack,  the  moment  he 
heard  the  tinkling  of  the  bell,  shouted,  half 
asleep,  in  a  fierce  tone  of  voice:  "Who  goes 
there?"  A  sergeant  and  a  corporal  came 
out  to  me.  I  explained  to  them  that  I  was 
an  officer,  on  my  way  to  join  the  army  at  the 
front,  and  demanded  to  have  quarters  as- 
signed to  me.  The  corporal  took  us  all  round 
the  town.  Whatever  hut  we  stopped  at 
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proved  to  be  occupied.  It  was  cold;  I  had 
had  three  sleepless  nights — I  was  getting 
cross. 

"Take  me  anywhere  at  all,  you  scamp," 
I  cried;  "to  the  devil  if  need  be,  so  you  get 
me  to  some  place  at  last." 

"We  might  try  one  more,"  replied  the  man 
dubiously,  scratching  the  back  of  his  head; 
"but  your  honour  won't  like  it;  it  isn't  just 
canny." 

Not  understanding  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  word,  I  ordered  him  to  march  ahead,  and 
a  long  peregrination  among  dirty  lanes  and 
alleys,  on  both  sides  of  which  I  saw  nothing 
but  dilapidated  fences,  brought  us  to  a  small 
hut  on  the  very  edge  of  the  shore. 

A  full  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  reeded 
roof  and  whitewashed  walls  of  my  prospective 
resting-place;  in  the  yard,  fenced  in  by  a 
cobblestone  enclosure,  there  stood,  leaning 
over  to  one  side,  another  hovel,  older  and 
smaller  than  the  first.  The  shore  fell  sheer 
off  to  the  sea  almost  from  the  very  foot  of 
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its  walls,  and  down  there  the  dark  blue  waves 
splashed  against  the  strand  with  an  unceasing 
murmur.  The  moon  serenely  looked  down 
on  the  restless  element,  submissive  withal  to 
her  sway,  and  I  was  enabled  by  her  light  to 
make  out,  far  away,  two  ships,  whose  black 
rigging,  looking  like  cobwebs  at  this  distance, 
stood  out  immovable  against  the  pale  line 
of  the  horizon.  "Vessels  in  the  harbour," 
thought  I;  "tomorrow  I'm  off  to  Gelendjik." 

I  ordered  the  Cossack  of  the  line  attached 
to  my  personal  service  to  take  down  my  trunk 
and  dismiss  the  driver,  then  called  for  the 
owner;  no  answer;  I  knocked,  still  no  answer. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this?  At 
length  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  crept  out  of  the 
entrance  passage. 

"Where's  the  master ': " 

"Isn't  any." 

"What?     No  master  at  all?" 

"None  at  all." 

"The  mistress,  then?" 

"Went  off  to  the  village." 
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"Then  who's  to  open  the  door  for  me?" 
said  I,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a  kick.  It 
opened  of  itself.  A  whiff  of  damp  air  blew 
in  my  face.  I  lit  a  match  and  held  it  under 
the  lad's  nose:  the  light  showed  me  two  white 
eyes.  He  was  blind,  entirely  blind  from  birth. 
He  stood  before  me,  immovable,  and  I  began 
to  examine  his  features. 

I  confess  to  a  strong  prejudice  against  all 
blind,  deaf,  dumb  persons,  cripples,  hunch- 
backs, etc.  I  have  noticed  that  there  inva- 
riably exists  some  strange  correlation  between 
the  outer  man  and  the  soul;  as  though,  in 
losing  one  of  its  organs,  the  soul  also  lost  some 
feeling. 

So  I  began  to  examine  the  blind  boy's 
features ;  but  what  can  you  read  on  an  eyeless 
countenance?  Long  I  gazed  at  him  with 
involuntary  compassion,  when,  of  a  sudden, 
a  scarce  perceptible  smile  flitted  across  his 
thin  lips,  and  produced  on  me,  I  know  not 
why,  a  most  unpleasant  impression.  A  sus- 
picion flashed  across  my  mind,  that  he  might 
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not  be  as  blind  as  he  seemed;  vainly  I  strove 
to  persuade  myself  that  a  cataract  is  hardly 
a  thing  that  can  be  shammed;  besides,  why 
should  he?  for  what  purpose?  But  what  was 
I  to  do  ?  I  am  frequently  given  to  prejudices. 

"Are  you  the  mistress's  son?"  I  asked  at 
length. 

"No." 

"Who,  then,  are  you?" 

"A  poor  infirm  orphan." 

"Has  the  mistress  any  children?" 

"No.  There  was  a  daughter,  but  she  went 
off,  beyond  the  sea,  with  a  Tatar  fellow." 

"What  kind  of  a  Tatar?" 

"Devil  a  bit  I  know.  A  Crimean  he  was, 
a  boatman  from  Kertch." 

I  entered  the  hut :  two  benches  and  a  table, 
with  a  huge  coffer  near  the  oven  made  up  all 
its  furnishing.  Not  an  ikon  on  the  wall— 
an  evil  sign.  Through  a  broken  pane  the 
wind  came  rushing  in  from  the  sea.  I  got  a 
waxen  candle-end  out  of  my  trunk  and,  hav- 
ing lit  it,  began  to  unpack  my  things,  stood 
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my  sword  and  gun  up  in  a  corner,  laid  my 
pistols  on  the  table,  and  spread  my  burka1 
on  one  bench,  while  the  Cossack  spread  his 
on  the  other;  in  ten  minutes  more  he  was 
snoring;  but  I  found  no  sleep:  the  boy  with 
the  white  eyeballs  kept  dancing  before  me. 

About  an  hour  may  have  passed  in  this 
way.  The  moonlight,  entering  the  window, 
played  on  the  earthen  floor.  All  at  once,  a 
shadow  flitted  across  the  bright  bar  inter- 
secting it.  I  half  raised  myself  and  looked 
at  the  window;  someone  again  ran  past  it 
and  vanished,  heaven  knows  where.  I  could 
not  imagine  anybody  running  down  that  bluff, 
yet  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  other  way. 
I  rose,  got  into  my  tunic,  buckled  on  my  belt 
with  the  dagger  attached  to  it,  and  quietly 

1  The  burka  is  a  long  and  ample  cloak  (down  to  the 
feet)  of  felted  cloth,  with  thick  sheep's  wool  worked  in 
on  the  outside.  If  laid  out  flat  it  would  look  simply 
like  a  circular  garment  with  a  hole  cut  out  for  the  head 
and  neck.  The  burka,  exceedingly  warm  and  impene- 
trable to  rain  or  fog,  is  worn  by  Cossacks  and  all  the 
Caucasus  tribes. 
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stole  out  of  the  hut;  the  blind  boy  was  com- 
ing straight  at  me.  I  stepped  aside  and 
stood  quite  still  against  the  fence,  while  the 
boy,  with  an  assured  but  cautious  gait, 
walked  past  me.  He  carried  some  sort  of 
bundle  under  his  arm,  and,  turning  towards 
the  harbour,  began  to  descend  by  a  narrow 
and  steep  pathway.  "On  that  day  the  dumb 
shall  speak  and  the  blind  see,"  thought  I, 
following  him  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him. 

Clouds,  meanwhile,  were  mantling  the 
moon,  and  a  mist  was  rising  from  the  sea, 
hardly  allowing  a  gleam  of  the  lantern  lit 
at  the  prow  of  the  nearest  ship  to  pierce  it; 
along  the  shore  glistened  the  spray  of  the 
rollers,  which  threatened  to  flood  it  at  any 
moment.  Descending  with  difficulty  I 
threaded  my  way  down  the  steep  incline,  and 
this  is  what  I  saw :  the  blind  boy  paused  after 
reaching  the  bottom,  then  turned  to  the  right; 
he  walked  so  near  the  water,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  next  wave  must  get  him  and  bear 
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him  away;  but,  judging  by  the  surety  with 
which  he  stepped  from  one  boulder  to  another 
and  avoided  the  holes,  this  was  evidently  not 
his  first  excursion  of  the  kind.  At  last  he 
stopped,  seeming  to  listen,  squatted  down  on 
the  ground,  and  laid  the  bundle  by  his  side. 
Hiding  behind  a  protruding  cliff,  I  observed 
every  movement.  After  a  few  minutes  a 
white  figure  approached  from  the  opposite 
side  and  sat  down  beside  the  boy.  The  wind 
from  time  to  time  brought  me  parts  of  their 
conversation. 

"Well,"  said  a  woman's  voice,  "it's  blowing 
hard.  Yanko  won't  come." 

"  Yanko  is  not  afraid  of  a  gale,"  replied  the 
boy. 

"The  fog  is  growing  denser,  too,"  resumed 
the  woman's  voice  in  tones  of  sadness. 

"In  a  fog  it  is  easier  to  pass  the  ships," 
was  the  answer. 

"What  if  he  should  get  drowned?" 

"Well,  what  if  he  should?  You  wouldn't 
have  a  new  ribbon  for  church  next  Sunday." 
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A  silence  now  ensued.  One  thing  struck 
me;  in  speaking  to  me  the  boy  had  used  the 
Ukrainian  dialect,  while  now  he  spoke  the 
purest  Russian. 

"You  see,  I  was  right,"  again  began  the 
blind  boy,  clapping  his  hands.  "  Yanko  fears 
neither  sea,  nor  winds,  nor  fogs,  nor  coast 
guards.  Just  listen:  this  is  not  the  water 
splashing — it  can't  fool  me;  that's  Yanko's 
long  oars." 

The  woman  sprang  to  her  feet  and  peered 
into  the  distance  with  every  sign  of  uneasiness. 

"You  are  dreaming,"  she  said.  "I  see 
nothing." 

I  must  say,  neither  did  I,  hard  as  I  strove 
to  make  out  in  the  distance  anything  like  a 
boat.  This  suspense  lasted  some  ten  minutes. 
Then,  between  two  mountainlike  waves, 
there  appeared  a  black  dot,  now  larger,  now 
again  smaller.  Now  slowly  lifted  to  the  crest 
of  waves,  now  swiftly  plunging  into  the 
trough  below,  a  boat  was  approaching  the 
shore.  None  but  the  most  daring  mariner 
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would,  on  such  a  night,  have  ventured,  twenty 
versts  into  the  channel,  and  none  but  the 
most  urgent  business  could  have  induced  him 
thereto.  With  an  involuntary  quickening  of 
the  heart  I  gazed  at  the  luckless  boat;  now 
diving  like  a  duck,  now,  with  a  swift  flourish 
of  her  oars,  as  of  wings,  leaping  out  of  the 
abyss  amid  spume  and  spray;  and  now  I 
thought  she  surely  must  be  flung  against  the 
shore  and  dashed  to  pieces;  but  she  lithely 
turned  her  side  to  the  onset  and  bounded  un- 
harmed into  the  little  cove.  A  man  of  middle 
height  in  a  sheepskin  cap,  such  as  Tatars  wear, 
sprang  on  land;  he  waved  his  hand,  and  all 
three  began  to  drag  something  out  of  the 
boat;  the  load  was  so  heavy,  that  I  wonder 
to  this  day  she  did  not  sink  under  it.  With 
each  a  big  bundle  on  their  backs,  they  started 
along  the  shore,  and  I  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 
It  was  time  for  me  to  go  back;  but  I  con- 
fess that  all  these  strange  happenings  dis- 
turbed me,  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
morning. 
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My  Cossack  was  greatly  astonished  when, 
on  waking,  he  saw  me  completely  dressed. 
I  did  not  tell  him  the  reason,  though.  I 
stood  for  some  time  at  the  window,  admiring 
the  azure  sky,  studded  with  stray  bits  of 
ragged  clouds,  the  purple  line  of  Crimea's 
distant  shore,  ending  in  a  cliff,  surmounted 
by  the  white  tower  of  a  lighthouse — then 
walked  to  the  fort  of  Phanagoria,  to  find  out 
from  the  commanding  officer  at  what  time 
I  should  start  for  Gelendjik. 

But  alas,  he  could  tell  me  nothing  positive. 
The  ships  in  the  harbour  were  all  either  coast- 
guard vessels  or  traders,  which  had,  as  yet, 
not  even  begun  loading. 

"In  three  or  four  days,"  he  said,  "the 
packet  boat  may  come  in;  then  we  shall 
see." 

I  went  home  gloomy  and  cross.  At  the 
entrance  I  was  met  by  my  Cossack;  he  looked 
scared. 

"Things  look  bad,  your  honour,"  he  an- 
nounced. 
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"Indeed  they  do,  boy.  God  knows  when 
we  shall  get  away  from  here." 

He  bent  down  closer  to  me,  getting  more 
excited,  and  said: 

"It  is  uncanny  here.  Today  I  met  the 
sergeant;  we  are  acquainted,  he  was  in  my 
detachment  last  year.  When  I  told  him  where 
we  were  stopping,  he  said:  'It's  uncanny 
there.  The  people  are  not  right.  .  .  .'  And 
really  now,  what  kind  of  a  blind  boy  is  this? 
He  goes  about  everywhere  by  himself,  to 
market,  for  bread,  for  water;  they  seem  to 
be  quite  used  to  it  here." 

"Well,  and  did  the  mistress  show  up,  at 
least?" 

"In  your  absence  there  came  an  old  woman 
and  her  daughter." 

"Daughter?     Why,  she  has  no  daughter." 

"Heaven  knows  then,  who  she  is,  if  not 
her  daughter.  But  there's  the  old  woman 
now,  sitting  in  the  hut." 

I  went  in.  There  was  a  hot  fire  in  the  oven, 
and  dinner  was  being  cooked  in  it;  a  pretty 
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luxurious  one  for  poor  people.  To  all  my 
inquiries  the  old  woman  replied  that  she  was 
deaf,  could  hear  nothing.  What  was  I  to  do 
with  her?  I  turned  to  the  blind  boy.  He 
was  crouching  before  the  oven,  feeding  the 
fire  with  dry  sticks. 

"See  here,  you  blind  imp,"  I  said,  taking 
hold  of  his  ear,  "tell  me,  where  did  you  be- 
take yourself  last  night  with  that  bundle, 
eh?" 

The  fellow  all  at  once  burst  into  tears, 
with  shrieks  and  moanings. 

"Where  did  I  go?  Why,  nowhere  .  .  . 
with  a  bundle?  What  bundle?" 

The  old  woman  for  once  did  hear  and  began 
to  grumble: 

"The  idea.  Inventing  lies  just  to  bother 
a  poor  unfortunate.  What  did  he  ever  do  to 
you?" 

I  went  out,  disgusted,  but  firmly  resolved 
to  get  at  the  key  of  the  mystery. 

I  wrapped  my  burka  around  me  and  sat 
down  by  the  fence  on  a  big  stone,  letting  my 
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eyes  roam  over  the  distance.  Before  me 
stretched  the  sea,  still  restless  after  the  night's 
tempest,  and  its  monotonous  roar,  not  unlike 
the  confused  hum  of  a  city  settling  down  to 
sleep,  recalled  to  my  mind  other  days,  bore 
my  thoughts  away  to  the  north,  to  our  cold 
capital.  Stirred  by  memories,  I  forgot  my- 
self. .  .  .  An  hour  may  have  passed  in  this 
way,  possibly  more.  .  .  .  Suddenly  some- 
thing like  a  song  struck  on  my  ear.  It  was  a 
song  all  right,  sung  by  a  woman's  fresh  young 
voice.  But  where  did  it  come  from?  .  .  . 
I  listened  intently.  The  melody  was  tuneful, 
now  slow  and  sad,  now  quick  and  lively.  I 
looked  around  me — not  a  soul  within  sight. 
I  listened  again — it  was  as  though  the  sounds 
fell  from  heaven.  I  looked  up:  there,  on  the 
roof  of  my  hut,  stood  a  girl  in  a  striped  gown, 
her  hair  loose,  a  veritable  Undine.  Shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand  from  the  sun,  she  was 
gazing  intently  into  the  distance,  now  laugh- 
ing and  talking  to  herself,  now  resuming  her 
song. 
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I  remember  that  song  word  for  word. 

Lo,  as  freedom  free, 
O'er  the  waters  green 
Swiftly  sweep  the  ships, 
The  white-sailed. 

And  amidst  those  ships 
Speeds  my  little  skiff, 
My  unrigged,  two-oared  boat, 
Skimming  the  deep. 

If  the  storm  should  play, 
Then  those  brave  old  ships 
Will  raise  up  their  wings, 
Scatter  o'er  the  sea. 

To  the  seas  I'll  pray, 
With  a  low,  low  bow: 
"Touch  thou  not,  O  angry  sea, 
My  little  boat. 

"  For  it  bears  a  load 
Of  most  precious  things, 
Steered  through  the  murky  night 
By  a  daring  hand." 

I  unconsciously  remembered  that  I  had 
heard  the  same  voice  in  the  night ;  I  paused  to 
think  a  minute,  and  when  I  looked  up  at  the 
roof  once  more,  the  girl  was  gone.  All  at 
once  she  ran  past  me,  humming  some  other 
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tune,  and,  snapping  her  fingers,  ran  into  the 
hut  and  joined  the  old  woman  and  straight- 
way they  began  to  quarrel.  The  old  woman 
was  angry,  the  girl  laughed  boisterously. 
The  next  minute  my  Undine  ran  out  again, 
skipping  along,  and,  stopping  before  me, 
looked  fixedly  in  my  eyes,  as  though  wonder- 
ing at  my  being  there,  then  turned  scornfully 
away  and  walked  off  to  the  harbour.  Nor 
was  this  the  end  of  it.  All  day  long  she  was 
around;  the  singing  and  skipping  never  let 
up  a  minute.  Strange  creature  that  she  was. 
Her  face  showed  no  signs  of  insanity;  on  the 
contrary,  she  eyed  me  with  alert  shrewdness 
in  her  gaze,  and  her  eyes  seemed  endowed 
with  some  kind  of  magnetic  power,  and  every 
time  appeared  to  expect  an  answer.  But, 
the  moment  I  began  to  speak,  she  would  run 
away,  throwing  me  a  teasing  smile. 

Decidedly,  never  had  I  seen  a  woman  like 
her.  She  was  far  from  being  a  beauty;  but 
I  have  ideas  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of 
beauty,  too.  There  was  race  in  the  girl, 
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plenty  of  it.  Now  race  in  women,  as  blood 
in  horses,  is  a  great  thing;  this  is  a  discovery 
due  to  young  France.  It  (race,  I  mean,  not 
France)  is  mostly  apparent  in  the  gait,  the 
hands  and  feet;  the  nose,  especially,  is  of 
very  great  importance.  A  regular  nose  is 
rarer  in  Russia  than  a  small  foot.  My  song- 
stress appeared  not  more  than  eighteen.  Her 
unusually  flexible  form,  an  inclination  of  the 
head  peculiar  entirely  to  herself,  her  long 
fair  tresses,  a  certain  golden-tinted  bloom  on 
the  slightly  sunburned  skin  cf  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  and,  above  all,  her  regular  nose — 
all  this  together  made  up  an  exceedingly — to 
me — fascinating  whole.  Although  I  read  in 
her  oblique  looks  something  wild  and  suspi- 
cious, although  her  smile  had  in  it  something 
indefinite,  yet  such  is  the  force  of  prejudice, 
her  regular  nose  had  me  crazy.  I  fancied  I 
had  found  Goethe's  Mignon,  that  whimsical 
creation  of  his  German  imagination;  and, 
truly,  the  two  had  much  in  common;  the 
same  swift  passing  from  greatest  restlessness 
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to  absolute  quietude,  the  same  enigmatical 
speeches,  the  same  skippings  and  weird  songs. 

Towards  evening  I  detained  her  at  the 
door  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her. 

"Tell  me,  my  beauty,"  I  began,  "what 
were  you  doing  this  morning  on  the  roof  ? ' ' 

"Looking  which  way  the  wind  blew." 

"What  did  you  want  to  know  that  for?" 

"What  way  the'  wind  comes,  that  way 
comes  happiness." 

"Did  you,  then,  think  to  entice  happiness 
with  your  singing?" 

"Where  there  is  singing,  there  happiness 
comes  to  roost." 

"And  suppose  it's  sorrow  that  hears  your 
call?" 

"Well,  it  may  be  ill  fortune  instead  of  good; 
but  then  again,  after  ill  fortune  good  fortune 
is  not  so  very  far  away." 

' '  Who  taught  you  that  song  ? ' ' 

"No  one.  Things  come  to  me,  then  I  sing. 
It  is  for  them  as  can  hear;  and  those  as  can't, 
my  song  is  not  for  them." 
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"And  what  may  be  your  name,  my  singing 
bird?" 

"Them  as  christened  me  know." 

"And  who  did  christen  you?" 

"How  should  I  know'" 

"How  secretive  you  are.  All  the  same  I 
have  found  out  something  about  you. "  (There 
was  no  change  in  her  face,  no  twitching  of  the 
lip;  it  was  as  though  she  were  not  concerned 
at  all.)  "  I  know  that  you  went  to  the  strand 
last  night."  And  I  gravely  told  her  all  I  had 
seen,  thinking  to  put  her  out  of  countenance. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  broke  into  im- 
moderate laughter. 

"You  may  have  seen,  but  you  don't  know 
much, — and  what  you  do  know,  better  keep 
under  lock  and  key." 

"And  what  if  the  fancy  took  me  to  tell  the 
commandant  at  the  fort?"  saying  which  I 
put  on  a  very  serious,  even  stern  mien. 

She  suddenly  gave  a  leap,  burst  into  song, 
and  vanished,  like  a  bird  frightened  out  of  a 
bush.  My  last  words  were  very  much  out  of 
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place.  I  did  not  then  realize  their  import- 
ance, but  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  occasion 
to  repent  of  them. 

As  soon  as  it  was  twilight  I  ordered  my 
Cossack  to  set  our  campaign-kettle  to  boil, 
lit  a  candle,  and  sat  down  by  the  table  to 
smoke  my  travelling  pipe.  I  was  finishing 
my  second  glass  of  tea,  when  the  door  creaked 
and  I  heard  a  light  rustle  of  steps  and  skirts 
behind  me;  I  started  and  turned  round:  it 
was  she,  my  Undine.  Quietly  and  silently 
she  sat  down  opposite  to  me  and  fixed  her 
gaze  on  me — and  that  glance  somehow  seemed 
to  me  wonderfully  tender;  it  put  me  in  mind 
of  those  other  glances,  which,  in  days  gone 
by,  used  to  play  such  havoc  with  my  life. 
She  seemed  to  expect  some  question,  but  I 
kept  still,  unaccountably  disturbed  in  my 
whole  being.  Her  face  was  covered  with  a 
dull  pallor,  which  betrayed  inner  agitation; 
her  hand  was  aimlessly  wandering  over  the 
table,  and  I  noticed  a  slight  tremor  in  it; 
her  breast  now  rose  high,  now  appeared  to 
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hold  in  the  breath.  I  began  to  find  this 
comedy  tiresome,  and  I  was  about  to  break 
the  silence  in  the  most  prosaic  manner,  simply 
by  offering  her  a  glass  of  tea,  when,  suddenly, 
she  sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  a  moist,  resounding  kiss  burned 
my  lips.  A  darkness  obscured  my  sight t 
my  brain  reeled;  I  pressed  her  in  my  arms 
with  all  the  force  of  youthful  passion;  but 
she,  with  serpentine  agility,  slipped  out  of  my 
embrace,  whispering  in  my  ear:  "Tonight, 
when  all  are  asleep,  descend  to  the  strand" — 
and  was  out  of  the  room  as  an  arrow  shot  from 
the  bow.  Outside,  she  knocked  over  the  ket- 
tle, and  the  candle  which  was  burning  on  the 
floor.  "What  a  demon  of  a  girl!"  exclaimed 
my  Cossack,  who  had  just  made  himself  com- 
fortable on  some  straw  and  was  preparing  to 
warm  himself  with  what  was  left  of  the  tea. 
Then  only  I  came  to  my  senses.  Two  hours 
later,  when  all  was  hushed  about  the  harbour, 
I  roused  my  Cossack:  "If  I  fire  my  pistol," 
said  I  to  him,  "run  down  to  the  strand." 
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He  stared  at  me  and  answered  mechanically, 
"Very  well,  your  honour."  I  stuck  my  pistol 
in  my  belt,  and  went.  She  was  awaiting  me 
at  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  She  was  clothed  more 
than  lightly;  a  large  shawl  girded  her  slender 
form. 

"Follow  me,"  she  said,  taking  my  hand, 
and  we  began  the  descent.  That  I  did  not 
break  my  neck,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  We 
turned  to  the  right  and  took  the  same  path 
along  which  I  had  watched  the  blind  boy's 
movements.  The  moon  had  not  risen  yet; 
only  two  little  stars,  like  the  guiding  flames  of 
lighthouses,  twinkled  on  the  dark  blue  vault. 
Heavy  waves  rhythmically  and  evenly  rolled 
up  one  after  another,  scarcely  lifting  the 
solitary  skiff  moored  at  the  shore. 

"Get  in,"  said  my  companion. 

I  hesitated.  I  am  not  partial  to  sentimen- 
tal excursions  on  the  sea;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  retreat.  The  girl  jumped  lightly 
into  the  boat;  I  followed,  and,  before  I  knew 
it,  we  were  afloat. 
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"What  is  the  meaning  of  this"'"  I  inquired 
angrily. 

"It  means,"  replied  she,  forcing  me  down 
on  the  bench  and  flinging  her  arms  around 
my  body  in  a  tight  embrace,  "it  means  that 
I  love  you." 

Her  cheek  was  pressed  against  mine,  and 
I  felt  her  hot  breath  on  my  face.  Suddenly, 
there  was  the  noisy  splash  of  a  heavy  object 
falling  into  the  water.  I  quickly  felt  my  belt 
— my  pistol  was  gone.  Then  a  terrible  sus- 
picion arose  in  me,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
head.  I  looked  around  me;  we  were  about 
forty  yards  from  the  shore,  and  I  cannot 
swim.  I  tried  to  push  her  from  me;  she 
clutched  my  clothes  like  a  cat,  and  a  sudden 
violent  shove  nearly  had  me  in  the  water. 
The  boat  rocked,  but  I  kept  my  balance,  and 
now  began  a  desperate  struggle;  rage  gave 
me  strength,  but  I  soon  became  aware  that 
I  was  no  match  for  my  adversary  in  agility. 

"What  is  it  you  want?"  I  shouted,  squeez- 
ing her  slender  fingers  till  they  cracked;  but 
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she  made  no  sound,  her  serpentine  nature 
stood  the  torture. 

"You  saw  .  .  .  you  will  tell,"  she  gasped, 
and,  by  a  superhuman  effort,  flung  me  across 
the  side  of  the  boat ;  we  both  hung  half  over,  her 
hair  touching  the  water.  It  was  a  critical  mo- 
ment. I  braced  myself  with  one  knee  against 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  took  hold  of  a  braid  of 
her  hair  with  one  hand  and  seized  her  throat 
with  the  other ;  she  let  go  of  my  clothes,  and 
in  an  instant  I  had  thrown  her  overboard. 

It  was  pretty  dark ;  her  head  showed  once  or 
twice  amid  the  foam,  then  I  saw  nothing  more. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  boat  I  found  half  of 
an  old  oar,  and  somehow,  after  long  efforts, 
managed  to  land.  Threading  my  way  along 
the  shore  towards  my  hut,  I  involuntarily 
kept  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where, 
the  night  before,  the  blind  boy  had  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  nightly  visitor.  The  moon 
now  rode  high  in  the  sky,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  a  white  figure  sitting  on  the  strand.  I 
stole  that  way,  actuated  by  curiosity,  and, 
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crouching  low  in  the  grass,  advanced  my  head 
a  little,  so  that,  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  I 
could  see  all  that  was  going  on  below,  and  I 
was  not  too  much  astonished,  indeed  rather 
glad,  when  I  recognized  my  Undine.  She  was 
pressing  the  water  out  of  her  long  hair,  her  wet, 
clinging  garment  betraying  the  outline  of  her 
splendid  bust.  Soon  a  boat  appeared  in  the 
distance  and  rapidly  approached.  Just  as  yes- 
terday a  man  in  a  Tatar  cap  stepped  out  of  it ; 
but  his  hair  was  cut  after  the  Cossack  fashion, 
and  a  big  knife  was  stuck  in  his  leather  belt. 

"  Yanko,"  she  cried,  "all  is  lost." 

Their  further  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  tones  so  low  I  could  make  out  nothing. 

"Where  is  the  blind  boy?"  Yanko  inquired 
at  last,  raising  his  voice. 

"I  sent  him  ..."  she  answered. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  boy  made  his  ap- 
pearance, loaded  with  a  heavy  sack,  which 
they  proceeded  to  stow  into  the  boat. 

"Listen,  fellow,"  said  Yanko  "Guard 
that  place  well — you  know  which  I  mean; 
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there  are  precious  wares  there.  .  .  .  Tell 
-  (I  could  not  make  out  the  name)  that 
I  won't  serve  him  any  longer;  business  is  get- 
ting bad,  he  shan't  see  me  again;  it's  too 
risky  now;  I'm  going  to  look  for  work  some- 
where else,  and  he  won't  find  another  such 
daredevil  fool  to  work  for  him.  And  tell 
him,  if  he  paid  better,  Yanko  would  not 
leave  him;  as  for  me,  there  is  room  for  me 
wherever  winds  blow  and  waters  roar." 
After  a  brief  pause  he  went  on.  "She  is 
going  with  me;  she  can't  stay  here  after  this. 
And  tell  the  old  woman,  it's  high  time  she 
should  die;  she  is  overstaying  her  time,  there's 
a  limit  to  all  things.  As  for  us,  she'll  never 
see  us  any  more." 

"And  what  of  me?"  plaintively  whimpered 
the  boy. 

"What  use  are  you  to  me?"  was  the  brutal 
reply. 

Meanwhile  my  Undine  had  leapt  into  the 
boat,  and  now  she  waved  her  hand  to  her 
companion.  He  thrust  something  into  the 
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blind  boy's  hand,  saying:  "  There,  buy  your- 
self some  gingerbread." 

"Is  that  all?"  protested  the  boy. 

"Well,  here's  some  more,"  and  a  coin  fell 
clanking  on  the  rocks.  The  boy  did  not  pick 
it  up. 

Yanko  stepped  into  the  boat.  The  wind 
blew  from  the  shore ;  they  raised  the  little  sail 
and  were  swiftly  borne  out  to  sea.  For  quite 
a  while  the  sail  gleamed  white  under  the 
moonbeams  from  amidst  the  dark  billows; 
the  blind  boy  sat  on  and  on,  and  suddenly  I 
heard  something  like  a  sob;  he  actually  wept 
— wept  a  long,  long  time.  ...  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.  And  what  need  had  fate  to  throw 
me  into  this  peaceful  nest  of  honest  smugglers  ? 
Like  a  stone,  suddenly  cast  into  a  quiet  pond, 
I  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  their  existence, 
and,  like  that  stone,  very  nearly  went  to  the 
bottom  myself. 

I  went  home.  In  the  small  entrance  pas- 
sage a  burned-down  candle  was  sputtering 
on  a  wooden  platter,  and  my  Cossack,  in 
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spite  of  orders,  was  sleeping  soundly,  his  gun 
held  tight  in  both  hands.  I  let  him  alone, 
took  the  candle,  and  entered  the  hut.  Alas, 
my  travelling  casket,  my  silver-mounted 
sword,  my  Daghestan  dagger,  a  friend's  gift — 
everything  was  gone.  Then  I  guessed  what 
it  was  that  accursed  blind  boy  was  hauling. 
I  roused  my  Cossack  rather  discourteously, 
I'm  afraid,  gave  him  a  scolding,  grumbled  a 
bit,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  And 
would  I  not  have  looked  ridiculous,  complain- 
ing to  my  superior  officers  of  having  been 
robbed  by  a  blind  boy  and  all  but  drowned 
by  a  girl  of  eighteen!  Thank  God,  next 
morning  an  opportunity  offered  to  leave 
Tamagne,  and  I  did.  What  became  of  the 
old  woman  and  that  poor  blind  rascal,  I  never 
knew.  And  what,  after  all,  did  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  men  matter  to  me,  an  army  officer 
travelling  on  government  business  with  a 
government  order  for  post-horses?  .  .  . 
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Introduction 

MORE  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Russian 
people  never  read  "short  stories." 
They  create  them,  tell  them,  listen  to  them. 
The  popular  Russian  short  story,  is  the  skazka 
or  fairy  tale,  which  belongs  to  the  province 
of  folklore,  probably  the  richest,  most  varied, 
wise,  and  clever  of  all  folklores  of  Europe, 
having  absorbed  all  the  richest  elements  of 
the  East  and  some  of  the  West.  But  the 
short  story  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood by  Americans,  is  the  product  of  the 
journalization  of  literature,  of  the  daily  press, 
which  did  not  develop  in  Russia  until  the 
seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
predecessor  of  the  newspaper,  the  big  monthly, 
created  the  "serial,"  the  three-volume  novel, 
usually  covering  the  year  with  its  twelve 
voluminous  instalments. 

Up  to  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  life 
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moved  in  the  immense  country  at  a  slow  pace ; 
time  was  cheap,  and  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  demanded  of  writers  either  big  novels 
or  stories  of  some  thirty  to  forty  pages,  which 
could  be  read  through  in  the  course  of  a  long 
winter  evening  around  the  family  samovar. 

Modern  Russian  literature  took  its  begin- 
ning from  the  great  Pushkin  who  produced 
matchless  examples  not  alone  of  poetry,  but 
also  of  prose.  He  gave  us  our  first  short 
stories,  those  selected  for  the  present  set. 
But  all  that  is  really  great  in  Russian  litera- 
ture must  be  sought  in  novels,  not  in  stories. 
Until  quite  lately,  the  latter  were  but  crumbs 
from  the  rich  banquet  of  Russian  literature. 
To  select  from  these  crumbs  what  is  most 
typical,  most  beautiful,  most  artistic,  what 
gives  the  deepest  insight  into  the  Russian 
national  character  and  nature,  what  is  finest 
not  alone  as  to  mastery  of  form,  but  also  as 
to  matter — such  is  the  object  of  the  present 
collection. 

Russia   is   a   deep,    wide,    abundant   river, 
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slowly  winding  its  way  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  history.  Foreigners  are  fascinated  by  its 
tempests,  but  the  waves  these  tempests  raise 
affect  but  slightly  the  deeper  layers  of  its 
waters.  At  the  time  of  great  wars  and  revolu- 
tions the  life  of  the  rural  population,  however 
disturbed  on  the  whole,  flows  along  the  same 
lines,  ruled  by  the  same  laws  of  climate  and 
soil, — as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  great  intes- 
tine disturbances  of  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  aristocratization 
of  life  goes  steadily  on;  the  upper  classes  un- 
dergo a  gradual  process  of  weathering,  new 
layers  take  their  places,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  population  remains,  now  as  be- 
fore, the  great  reservoir  of  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  forces,  determined  by  condi- 
tions of  climate,  soil,  and  a  past,  lived  on  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

In  her  choice  of  material  the  editor  has  by 
no  means  made  it  her  object  to  supply  sensa- 
tional reading.  Were  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people  composed  of  assassins,  revo- 
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lutionists,  mystics,  dreamers  of  abstractions, 
Russia  would  not  have  outlived  the  great 
wars  with  the  Turkish  nomads  of  the  ninth 
to  twelfth  centuries,  the  great  Tartar  invasion 
of  the  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
the  great  invasions  from  the  West  which 
have  succeeded  each  other  with  mathematical 
regularity  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  four 
last  centuries:  1612  by  the  Poles  in  Moscow, 
1709,  the  Swedes  in  Little  Russia;  1812,  the 
French  in  Moscow;  1917,  the  German  in  Riga 
and  possibly  farther  east.  .  .  . 

The  last  three  volumes  will  be  devoted  to 
the  short  story  of  the  latest  period  from  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1905  to  our  own  days, — 
when  the  short  story  has  been  forced  by  the 
demands  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  into 
the  form  familiar  to  England  and  the  United 

States. 
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From   the   Editor 

IT  is  a  trite,  but  everlastingly  true  axiom, 
that  a  people's  life  and  spirit  (and  what 
is  literature  but  the  quintessence  of  both?)  are 
fashioned  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try it  inhabits.  Now  Russian  nature  is  not 
jocose,  not  sensational;  she  is  serious,  severe 
half  of  the  year;  in  places  stern;  and  where 
and  when  she  smiles,  her  smile  is  serious, 
gentle,  winning,  not  conquering;  pensive  and 
a  wee  bit  sad,  but  all  the  more  penetrating 
and  endearing — more  deeply,  enduringly  so 
than  the  gorgeous,  dazzling  landscapes  of 
East  and  South. 

Accordingly,  until  quite  lately — and  that 
mostly  in  imitation  of  others — Russian  litera- 
ture has  not  been  sensational  or  unchaste; 
it  has  been  chiefly  sympathetic  and  educa- 
tional, sincere  throughout  and  altruistic  in 
spirit ;  serious  always,  if  anything,  too  serious, 
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lacking  vivacity,  unbending — as  is  Russian 
life  itself — meaning  the  life  of  the  millions 
and  millions,  not  that  of  a  thin  layer  of  city 
idlers  imitating  "the  West,"  and  after  the 
manner  of  imitators,  taking  the  worst  of  their 
model  and  leaving  out  the  good.  This,  by 
the  way,  applies  to  much  of  the  sensational 
fiction  of  these  latter  days,  too  often  glaringly 
brutal  and  licentious. 

The  main  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
the  selection  of  material  for  the  present  set 
lies  in  the  comparative  scarcity,  up  to  a  recent 
date,  of  really  short  stories.  Most  of  our  best 
writers  have  shorter  stories,  which,  on  their 
merits,  it  would  be  desirable  to  include,  but 
they  are  not  short  enough, — they  would  go 
as  novelettes.  A  selection  of  such  stories 
might  at  some  future  time  form  an  interesting 
separate  collection. 

After  Tchekhof,  there  is  no  lack  of  material. 
The  abortive  revolution  of  1905,  the  Japanese 
war,  the  present  war,  and  the  present  revolu- 
tion yield  an  inexhaustible  mine,  in  which, 
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however,  comparatively  few  nuggets  repay  a 
long  and  tedious  search. 

Here  again  the  recent  rush  of  translations 
from  the  Russian  make  it  difficult  to  avoid 
"overlapping"  in  the  choice  of  stories,  since 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  number,  to  know  exactly 
which  have  already  figured  in  the  lists  of 
published  translations. 

For  the  present  it  is  the  editor's  object 
and  hope  to  present  American  readers  with  a 
selection  which  may  not  only  prove  accept- 
able in  itself,  but  reveal  to  them  some  less 
familiar  aspects  of  Russian  thought  and 
character  and  so  help  to  complete  their  con- 
ception of  this  richly  and  variously  gifted  race. 

Z.  RAGOZIN. 
PETROGRAD, 
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M.   E.   Saltykof-Stchedrin 

QALTYKOF  was  born  on  the  i&h  of  Janu- 
<-s  ary  (o.  s.),  1826,  in  an  ancient  noble 
family  on  an  estate  in  the  province  of  Tver. 
In  1844  he  graduated  from  the  Lyceum  of 
Tsarskoye  Selo,  where  Pushkin  traditions 
were  still  fresh.  Fascinated  by  George  Sand 
and  French  socialism,  he  published  a  story, 
A  Tangled  Business,  which  was  found  ''harm- 
ful," wherefor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1848,  he 
was  sent  to  the  northern  province  of  Viatka, 
where  he  was  given  a  place  in  the  Provincial 
Board,  and  where,  in  1850,  he  occupied  the 
post  of  Counsellor.  Under  the  new  liberal- 
minded  government  of  Alexander  II.  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Petersburg,  where,  in 
1856,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Stchedrin, 
he  published  his  famous  Provincial  Essays,  in 
which  he  gave  a  mercilessly  graphic  picture 
of  the  provincial  life  of  those  days.  In  spite 
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of  which  he  was  appointed  vice-governor  in 
1858  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  several 
provinces  until,  in  1862,  he  resigned  from 
public  life  and  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
radical  monthly,  The  Contemporary  (Sovremen- 
nik).  In  1864  he  once  more  entered  public 
service  in  the  Department  of  Finances,  which 
he  left  in  1868  for  good  and  all ;  after  which  he 
acted  as  editor  of  the  monthly  magazine,  The 
National  Review  (Otechestviennya  Zapiski), 
until  1884,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the 
Government. 

Saltykof  died  on  the  28th  of  April,  1889. 

Years  of  official  life  in  various  provinces 
together  with  his  position  as  one,  by  birth 
and  education,  belonging  i<>  the  ruling  class, 
gave  him  a  profound  knowledge  of  Russian 
life,  while  lofty  political  ideas  of  liberty  and 
humanity  made  him  devote  his  marvellous 
talent  to  the  scourging  of  violence,  ignorance, 
and  the  old  slave-holding  tendencies  which 
still  lingered  in  not  a  few  members  of  the 
provincial  nobility  and  upper  officialdom. 
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His  writings  show  the  peculiarities  of  old 
Russian  "red-tape"  style,  while  his  ideals  are 
those  of  the  sentimental  French  socialism  of 
the  forties  of  last  century.  After  Gogol,  the 
typical  genius  of  Little  Russia,  Saltykof  was 
the  greatest  Russian  satirist. 

S.  N.  SYROMIATNIKOF. 
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A    Christmas   Sermon 

By  M.  E.  Salty kof-Stchedrin 

A  WONDERFUL  sermon  the  village  priest 
preached  on  that  Christmas  Day. 

"Many  centuries  ago,"  so  he  spoke  on  this 
very  day,  "Righteousness  came  into  the 
world.  Righteousness  is  primordial.  Right- 
eousness, before  the  beginning  of  time,  throned 
with  Christ,  the  Friend  of  men,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  together  with  Christ 
became  incarnate  and  lighted  her  torch,— 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  was  crucified 
together  with  Christ, — and  sat,  a  glorified 
angel,  at  His  tomb,  and  witnessed  the  Resur- 
rection. And  when  the  Redeemer  ascended 
to  Heaven,  He  left  Righteousness  on  earth 
as  the  live  testimony  to  His  immutable  good- 
will towards  the  race  of  men. 

"From  that  time  unto  this  there  has  not 
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been  in  all  the  world  the  smallest  nook  whither 
Righteousness  has  not  penetrated,  filling  it 
with  her  presence.  Righteousness  educates 
our  conscience,  warms  our  hearts,  enlivens 
our  labour,  points  out  the  goal  towards  which 
our  life  should  tend.  Afflicted  hearts  find 
in  her  a  sure  and  ever  open  refuge  in  which 
they  can  rest  and  be  comforted  after  the 
tribulations  of  life. 

' '  Mistaken  are  they  who  aver  that  Right- 
eousness ever  veiled  her  face,  or — and  that 
would  be  bitterer  still — was  ever  vanquished 
by  Wrong.  No !  even  at  those  sad  times  when 
it  seemed  to  short-sighted  men  that  the 
Father  of  Lies  was  triumphing,  it  was  in 
reality  Right  that  triumphed;  for  being, 
alone  of  all  things  not  of  a  transitory  nature, 
she  alone  went  on  her  way  unswervingly, 
extending  her  wings  over  the  world,  illuming 
it  with  her  eternal  light.  The  pretended 
triumph  of  falsehood  dispersed  as  an  evil 
dream  and  Righteousness  marched  on  and  on 
unscathed. 
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"Along  with  the  oppressed  and  persecuted, 
Righteousness  descended  into  the  Catacombs 
and  forced  a  way  into  mountain  gorges,  stood 
with  martyrs  at  the  stake,  with  them  faced 
the  torturers,  fanned  in  their  souls  the  sacred 
flame,  drove  from  them  all  craven  and  treach- 
erous thoughts,  taught  them  to  find  sweet- 
ness in  suffering.  Vainly  the  servants  of  the 
Father  of  Lies,  thought  to  triumph,  seeing 
theiJ  triumph  in  such  material  tokens  as 
slaying  and  torturing.  The  cruellest  torments 
were  unable  to  break  down  Righteousness; 
indeed  they  only  imparted  to  her  a  greater 
power  of  attraction.  The  sight  of  such  heroic 
deaths  kindled  an  answering  flame  in  simple 
hearts,  and  in  them  Righteousness  found  a 
favourable  soil  for  her  sowing.  The  piled 
faggots  blazed,  consuming  the  bodies  of  right- 
eous men  and  women,  and  at  those  flames 
were  lighted  numberless  torches,  just  as,  on 
Easter  night,  the  church  is  suddenly  illumined 
by  thousands  of  candles,  lit  at  the  flame  of 
one. 
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"Wherein,  then,  consists  this  Righteousness, 
of  which  I  am  telling  you?  To  this  question 
the  Gospel's  commandment  gives  answer: 
firstly,  love  God;  secondly,  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  In  this  commandment,  not- 
withstanding its  brevity,  is  contained  all  the 
wisdom  and  all  the  meaning  of  the  human 
life. 

"Love  God,  for  He  is  the  Dispenser  of 
Life  and  His  loving-kindness  embraces  all 
mankind;  He  is  the  Source  of  all  good,  of 
moral  beauty  and  of  truth.  In  Him  is  Right- 
eousness. In  this  very  temple,  wherein  the 
bloodless  sacrifice  is  offered,  in  this  same 
temple  and  at  the  same  time  Righteousness 
is  served  unceasingly.  All  its  walls  are  steeped 
in  Righteousness,  so  that  you  all,  even  the 
worst  among  you,  on  entering  it,  feel  pacified 
and  serene.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Crucified,  your  sorrows  are  assuaged,  and 
your  troubled  souls  find  rest.  He  was  cruci- 
fied for  the  sake  of  Righteousness,  and  from 
Him  her  light  irradiated  the  world;  shall 
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you,  then,  weaken  in  the  face  of  the  visita- 
tions you  endure? 

"Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself — such  is 
the  second  half  of  Christ's  commandment.  I 
shall  not  touch  on  the  fact  that,  without  love 
of  one's  neighbour,  life  in  common  were  im- 
possible; I  shall  say  plainly  and  to  the  point, 
that  this  love  in  itself,  aside  from  any  extra- 
neous considerations,  is  the  adornment  and 
joy  of  our  lives.  We  must  love  our  neigh- 
bours, not  for  the  sake  of  having  that  love 
reciprocated,  but  for  its  own  sake,  with  a 
readiness  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  them,  even 
as  the  Good  Shepherd  lays  down  His  life  for 
His  sheep. 

"We  must  be  ever  ready  to  hasten  to  our 
neighbour's  assistance,  with  no  thought  as 
to  whether  or  no  he  will  return  the  service 
rendered  him;  we  must  defend  him  against 
all  manner  of  disaster,  even  though  it  should 
threaten  to  submerge  us  ourselves;  we  must 
intercede  for  him  before  the  mighty  ones  of 
this  world;  we  must  do  battle  on  his  behalf. 
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Love  of  one's  neighbour  is  that  highest  trea- 
sure which  is  possessed  of  man  alone  and 
which  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  created 
beings.  Without  its  quickening  influence  all 
the  works  of  men  are  dead,  the  very  object  of 
our  existence  becomes  dim  and  unintelligible. 
Only  they  live  a  full  life  who  are  consumed 
with  love  and  self-denial;  to  them  alone  is 
known  the  real  joy  of  being. 

"Let  us,  then,  love  God  and  one  another; 
such  is  the  sense  of  human  Righteousness; 
let  us  seek  her  and  walk  in  her  path;  let  us 
not  fear  the  wiles  of  falsehood,  but  manfully 
oppose  to  them  the  treasures  of  Righteousness. 
Thus  shall  Falsehood  be  shamed,  and  Right- 
eousness shall  prevail  and  keep  warm  the 
hearts  of  men. 

"And  now  return  ye  to  your  homes  and 
rejoice  and  make  merry,  celebrating  the 
feast  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  your  merry-making,  for- 
get not  that  with  Him  Righteousness  came 
into  the  world,  and  at  all  times,  hours,  and 
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minutes  is  present  among  us,  representing 
that  sacred  fire  which  illumines  and  warms 
the  existence  of  man." 

When  the  priest  had  ended,  and  the  choir's 
response,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
had  resounded  through  the  church,  a  deep 
sigh  was  heaved  by  every  breast.  It  was  as 
though  the  entire  congregation  had  echoed: 
"Yea,  blessed!" 

But,  of  all  who  attended  the  church  that 
morning,  Father  Paul's  most  attentive  listener 
had  been  Seri6ja  Russlantsef,  the  ten-year- 
old  son  of  a  widow  who  owned  a  small  house 
and  farm  in  the  village.  At  times  he  even 
showed  signs  of  excitement;  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  his  cheeks  burned,  and  he  would 
lean  forward  with  his  whole  body,  as  though 
longing  to  ask  some  question. 

His  mother,  Maria  Sergeievna  Russlantsef, 
had  been  widowed  young  and  now  lived  at 
this  small  house  and  farm.  Before  serfdom 
was  abolished,  there  had  been  as  many  as 
seven  such  holdings  at  no  great  distance  from 
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one  another,  and,  of  these  small  landholders, 
Russlantsef  had  been  one  of  the  poorest;  all 
in  all  he  ruled  over  three  peasant  households 
and  some  ten  house-servants.  But,  as  he 
was  continually  elected  to  this  or  that  public 
office,  the  emoluments  he  drew  from  such 
service  helped  him  to  save  a  small  capital. 
When  the  emancipation  was  decreed,  the 
sum  he  received  as  ransom,  for  that  part  of 
his  land  which  went  to  the  peasants,  joined 
to  his  savings,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  bit  of  land  left  to  him  and 
he  somehow  managed  to  exist  from  day  to 
day. 

He  had  married  considerably  later  and  left 
his  wife  a  widow  after  but  one  year's  life  with 
her.  He  had  ridden  out  to  inspect  a  patch  of 
forest  belonging  to  him.  His  horse  took  fright 
at  something,  threw  him,  and  dashed  his  head 
against  a  tree.  Two  months  after  his  death 
the  young  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

She  lived  more  than  modestly,  letting  her 
land  to  the  peasants,  and  keeping  only  the 
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house  and  a  small  patch,  which  she  used 
for  a  vegetable  garden  and  a  tiny  orchard. 
All  her  live-stock  consisted  in  one  horse  and 
three  cows,  her  domestic  staff  in  one  family 
of  the  former  house-servants:  her  old  nurse 
with  a  daughter  and  a  married  son.  The  old 
woman  looked  after  things  generally  in  the 
house  and  took  care  of  the  boy ;  the  daughter 
was  cook;  the  son  and  his  wife  took  care  of 
the  cattle  and  the  barnyard  fowls  and  culti- 
vated the  orchard  and  vegetable  garden. 
Life  flowed  noiselessly.  Want  was  not  felt. 
There  was  no  need  to  purchase  fuel  and  the 
main  products  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  and 
for  such  articles  as  had  to  be  bought  there 
was  scarcely  any  demand.  The  members  of 
the  household  used  to  say:  "We  live,  as  one 
might  say,  in  paradise."  Mdria  Sergeievna 
herself  had  well-nigh  forgotten  that  there  was 
another  kind  of  life.  (She  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  it  from  the  windows  of  the  institution 
in  which  she  had  received  her  education.) 
Scrioja  alone  at  times  caused  her  some  un- 
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easiness.  The  first  years  of  his  life  had  been 
normal;  but  as  he  approached  the  age  of 
seven  he  began  to  show  signs  of  something 
like  morbid  sensitiveness. 

He  was  an  intelligent,  quiet  boy,  but  weak 
and  sickly.  As  soon  as  he  was  seven,  his 
mother  set  him  to  learn  his  letters;  at  first 
she  taught  him  herself;  but,  when  he  ap- 
proached his  tenth  year,  she  got  the  priest, 
Father  Paul,  to  assist  her.  It  was  her  inten- 
tion to  have  Serioja  enter  the  gymnasium, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages.  The  time  was  now 
drawing  near,  and  the  mother  was  much 
distressed  at  the  prospect  of  separation.  Yet 
it  was  only  at  that  price  her  educational 
object  could  be  attained.  The  capital  of  the 
province  was  far  away  and  it  did  not  appear 
possible  to  go  there  to  live  on  an  inpome  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  roubles  a  year.  She 
was  already  corresponding  on  the  subject  of 
Serioja's  removal  with  her  own  brother,  who 
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resided  in  that  city,  where  he  held  some  in- 
significant post  in  the  administration,  and 
she  had,  just  these  days,  had  a  letter  from  him, 
announcing  his  willingness  to  receive  the  boy 
into  his  own  family. 

On  their  return  from  church,  at  the  tea  table, 
Seri6ja  continued  to  manifest  great  excitement. 

"Mamma,  dear,"  he  was  saying,  "I  am 
going  to  live  according  to  Righteousness." 

"Certainly,  darling;  that  is  the  main  thing 
in  life,"  assented  his  mother  in  soothing  tones. 
"But  your  own  life  is  still  so  far  ahead. 
Children  always  lead  good  lives,  nor  can  they 
live  differently." 

"No;  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  The  father 
said  that  he  who  would  live  according  to 
Righteousness,  must  defend  his  neighbour 
from  all  wrong.  That  is  how  one  ought  to 
live;  and  do  I  live  like  thatr  Only  a  few 
days  ago  poor  Ivan's  cow  was  sold, — and  did 
I  defend  him?  I  just  looked  on  and  cried." 

"And  these  tears — they  were  Righteous- 
ness, a  child's  Righteousness.  Poor  Ivan's 
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cow  was  sold  according  to  law,  for  debt. 
There  is  a  law,  you  know,  which  ordains  that 
every  man  shall  pay  what  he  owes." 

"But,  Mamma,  Ivan  could  not  pay.  He 
would  have  liked  to  pay,  but  could  not. 
And  nurse  says  there  is  not  another  man  in 
the  village  as  poor  as  he  is.  Was  that,  then, 
Righteousness?" 

"I  tell  you  again,  there  is  such  a  law,  and 
all  are  bound  to  obey  the  law.  If  people  live 
in  a  community,  they  have  no  right  to  neglect 
their  duties.  You  would  do  better  to  think 
of  your  lessons.  That's  your  Righteousness. 
When  you  enter  the  gymnasium,  be  industri- 
ous, behave  yourself,  and  that  will  be  living 
according  to  Righteousness.  I  don't  like  to 
see  you  excite  yourself  like  this.  Whatever 
you  see  or  hear,  you  take  it  all  so  much  to 
heart.  The  father  spoke  in  a  general  way; 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  speak  in 
church,  and  you, — you  apply  it  all  to  yourself. 
Pray  for  your  neighbours, — that  is  all  God 
will  ask  of  you." 
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But  the  boy  was  not  to  be  pacified.  He 
ran  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  servants  were 
assembled,  celebrating  over  their  tea.  The 
cook,  Stepanida,  was  busy  about  the  oven, 
every  now  and  then  pulling  out  the  big  pot 
with  simmering  cabbage  soup.  The  odour  of 
the  steaming  meat  and  the  festive  pirbg  (pie) 
pervaded  the  room. 

"Nurse,  I'm  going  to  live  according  to 
Righteousness,"  announced  Seri6ja. 

"Just  hear  the  child!  Beginning  early, 
aren't  you?"  teased  the  old  woman. 

"  No,  nurse;  I  am  serious, — I  have  pledged 
my  word.  I'll  die  for  Righteousness;  never 
will  I  submit  to  Wrong ! ' ' 

"Oh,  my  poor  dear,  what  makes  you  take 
such  things  into  your  head ! " 

"Did  you  not  hear  what  the  father  said  in 
church  this  morning?  One  should  lay  down 
one's  life  for  Righteousness, — that's  what  he 
said.  It  is  every  man's  duty  to  do  battle  for 
Righteousness!" 

"Naturally,     he     said     that.     What     else 
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would  you  have  him  say  in  church?  That's 
what  churches  are  for, — for  people  to  go  there 
and  hear  about  Righteousness  and  such  like. 
Only  you,  my  pet,  listen  all  you  want  to,  but 
don't  let  it  turn  your  head." 

"That's  so.  If  you  want  to  have  to  do 
anything  with  Righteousness,  you've  got  to 
look  around  you  mighty  careful,"  wisely  put 
in  the  labourer,  Grigori. 

"Why  is  it,  for  instance,  that  Mamma  and 
me,  we  take  our  tea  in  the  dining-room,  while 
you  all  take  yours  here  in  the  kitchen?  Is 
thai  right?"  went  on  Seri6ja,  getting  more 
and  more  excited. 

"Right  or  not  right,  so  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  We  are  plain  people  and 
are  quite  comfortable  here  in  the  kitchen. 
Were  everybody  to  crowd  into  the  dining- 
room,  there  would  not  be  rooms  enough  in 
the  house  to  hold  them  all." 

"Tell  you  what,  Sergei  Fiodoritch,"  Grigori 
again  put  in  his  word,  "when  you  grow  up, 
you  can  sit  wherever  you  choose,  in  the  dining- 
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room  or  in  the  kitchen;  but  while  you  are 
little,  you  just  sit  with  your  mamma — that's 
Righteousness  enough  for  you  at  your  age! 
The  father  is  coming  to  dinner  and  he  will 
tell  you  so  too.  Lots  of  things  we  do, — take 
care  of  the  cattle,  dig  in  the  ground, — which 
the  gentlefolk  don't  have  to  do.  See?" 

"But  that  is  all  wrong,     just  that!" 

"And  we  think  this  way:  if  the  gentry  are 
kind  and  considerate,  then  they  are  all  right. 
And  if  we,  the  working  people,  do  our  work 
properly,  do  not  cheat,  are  industrious,  then 
;ire  all  right,  and  there  is  Righteousness 
all  round." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  boy 
would  have  liked  i«»  raisi  some  objection, 
but  Grigori's  arguments  v  .  < >od-naturc-d 

and  sensible,  that  he  felt  rather  shaken  in 
his  position. 

The  nurse  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"In  our  parts,"  she  said,  "where  we  came 
from,  with  your  mamma,  there  was  a  wealthy 
country  squire,  named  Rassoshnikof.  At 
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first  he  lived  the  same  as  all  do.  Then,  all 
at  once,  he  bethought  him  of  Righteousness. 
And  what  think  you,  he  ended  by  doing? 
Sold  his  entire  estate,  distributed  the  money 
among  the  poor,  and  himself  went  off  into 
the  wide  world,  tramping  it.  He  never  was 
seen  again." 

"Oh  nurse,  that  was  a  man!" 

"But  he  had  a  son  in  Petersburg,  an  officer 
in  the  army,"  went  on  the  nurse. 

"So  the  father,  in  divesting  himself  of  his 
property,  beggared  his  son,"  remarked  Grigori. 
"I  should  have  liked  to  ask  that  son  what  he 
thought  of  his  father's  idea  of  Righteousness." 

"Did  not  the  son  understand  that  his  father 
had  acted  right?"  asked  Serioja. 

"Well,  no,  he  did  not,  that's  just  the  point," 
replied  Grigori.  "He  even  went  to  law  about 
it.  'He  had  no  business  to  place  me  in  that 
regiment,'  he  argued,  'then  take  from  me  the 
means  of  living  in  it. ' 

"He  put  him  in  that  regiment  .  .  .  the 
means  of  living  ..."  muttered  Serioja  me- 
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chanically  repeating  after  Grigori,  and  rather 
losing  his  bearings  in  all  these  complications. 

"I  know  of  another  case  to  the  point," 
went  on  Grig6ri.  "A  peasant  in  our  village, 
—Martin  he  was  named — caught  the  idea 
from  that  same  squire.  He  also  gave  what- 
ever money  he  had  to  the  poor,  leaving  only 
the  hut  to  his  family.  Then  he  flung  a  canvas 
sack  over  his  shoulder  and  stole  out  one  night, 
to  go  he  knew  not  whither,  wherever  chance 
might  lead  him.  But  he  forgot  to  take  out 
a  passport.  So,  a  month  later,  he  was  brought 
home  under  police  escort." 

"Why?"  broke  out  Serioja,  "what  wrong 
had  he  done?" 

"Whether  it  was  wrong  or  not,  I'm  not 
saying.  But  it  goes  to  show  what  I  said 
before, — that  if  you  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Righteousness,  you've  got  to  look 
around  you  mighty  careful.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  go  about  without  a  passport,  that's 
all  there  is  about  it.  But  for  this,  people 
would  disperse  every  which  way,  the  work 
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would  remain  undone,  and  the  country  would 
be  overrun  with  vagrants." 

Tea  was  over;  they  all  rose  and  crossed 
themselves,  facing  the  ikon  in  the  corner. 

"Now  we  shall  have  dinner,"  said  the 
nurse;  "so  run  away  to  mother,  darling,  and 
stay  with  her  till  the  father  comes  with  his 
wife;  they  won't  be  long  now." 

Father  Paul  and  his  wife  did  arrive  about 
two  o'clock.  Serioja  ran  to  meet  them. 

"Father,  I'm  going  to  live  according  to 
Righteousness,"  he  announced  by  way  of 
greeting. 

"Just  see  the  warrior  bold!"  smiled  the 
priest.  "The  size  of  a  kitten,  and  eager  for 
battle!" 

"He's  a  nuisance,"  complained  his  mother. 
"Ever  since  this  morning  I've  heard  nothing 
else." 

"Never  mind.  He'll  talk  a  bit,  then  forget 
all  about  it." 

"No,  I  won't!"  persisted  the  boy.  "You 
said  yourself  that  we  must  live  according  to 
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Righteousness.  You  know  you  did,  this 
morning,  in  church!" 

"That's  what  church  is  for,  to  proclaim 
Righteousness  and  Truth.  Were  I,  as  a 
pastor,  to  neglect  my  duty,  the  Church  her- 
self would  recall  them  to  the  minds  of  men. 
And  quite  aside  from  me,  every  word  that  is 
spoken  in  church  is  Truth.  Only  hardened 
hearts  can  remain  deaf  to  it." 

' 4  And  how  are  we  to  live  ? ' ' 

"According  to  Righteousness,  of  course. 
When  you  grow  up  to  years  of  discretion,  you 
will  understand  that  word  in  all  its  bearings; 
but  for  the  present  you  must  be  content  with 
the  Righteousness  fit  for  your  age;  love  your 
mother,  be  respectful  to  your  elders,  learn 
your  lessons,  behave  modestly, — that's  Right- 
eousness enough  for  you." 

"But  there  were  martyrs  .  .  .  you  spoke 
of  martyrs.  ..." 

"So  there  were.  It  is  right  to  suffer  for 
the  Truth.  But  the  time  to  think  of  that 
has  not  yet  come  for  you." 
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"Martyrs  ...  at  the  stake  ..."  mut- 
tered Seri6ja,  utterly  confused. 

"That  will  do  now!"  impatiently  cried 
Maria  Sergeievna. 

The  boy  held  his  peace;  but  all  through 
dinner  he  was  thoughtful.  The  conversation 
was  general  and  touched  on  everyday  themes 
of  local  interest.  The  stories  which  succeeded 
one  another  could  not  all  be  said  to  illus- 
trate the  triumph  of  Righteousness.  Properly 
speaking,  there  was  little  enough  of  either 
Right  or  Wrong  about  these  matters — just 
ordinary  Life,  in  those  forms  and  with 
those  undercurrents  to  which  all  had  long 
been  used.  Serioja  had  heard  such  conver- 
sations numberless  times,  without  ever  being 
greatly  impressed  by  them.  But  on  this 
day  something  new  had  entered  into  his  be- 
ing,— something  that  excited  him  and  urged 
him  on. 

"Why  don't  you  eat?"  his  mother  insisted, 
seeing  that  he  hardly  touched  a  thing. 

"  In  cor  pore  sano  mens  sana,"  on  his  side,  re- 
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monstrated  Father  Paul .  ' '  Obey  your  mother ; 
in  this  way  you  will  best  show  your  love 
of  Righteousness, — and  love  Righteousness 
we  all  must;  but  to  fancy  oneself  a  martyr 
with  no  reason  whatever, — that  is  vanity  and 
ostentation." 

This  new  mention  of  Righteousness  troubled 
Serioja;  he  bent  his  head  over  his  plate  and 
tried   to   eat,    but   suddenly   began   to   sob 
There  was  a  general  alarm  and  he  was  instantly 
surrounded. 

"Your  head  hurts,  does  it?"  asked  Maria 
Sergeievna. 

"Hurts,  yes,"  he  replied  in  a  weak  little 
voice. 

"Well,  dear,  go  and  lie  down  in  your  nice 
bed.  Nurse,  put  him  to  bed." 

He  was  taken  away.  Dinner  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  few  moments,  because  his  mother, 
in  her  anxiety,  had  to  go  too.  At  last  both 
women  returned  and  declared  the  boy  had 
gone  to  sleep. 

"It's  nothing.     He  will  sleep  it  off,"  said 
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Father  Paul,  trying  to  calm  the  mother's 
fears. 

But  towards  evening  the  child's  headache 
not  only  had  not  left  him,  but  his  temperature 
had  risen.  During  the  night  he  would  jump 
up  in  bed  and  fumble  around  with  both  hands, 
as  though  seeking  for  something. 

"Martin  ...  under  police  escort  .  .  .  for 
Righteousness  .  .  .  what  is  that?"  he  mut- 
tered incoherently. 

"Who  is  that  Martin  of  whom  he  is  talk- 
ing?" wondered  his  mother. 

"Don't  you  remember?"  answered  the 
nurse.  "In  our  village  there  was  a  man, 
Martin,  who  left  his  home,  to  beg  his  way  in 
Christ's  name.  Grigori  was  telling  him 
about  him." 

"You  all  talk  nothing  but  silly  nonsense 
to  him,"  crossly  grumbled  Maria  Sergeievna. 
"That  comes  of  allowing  the  boy  to  be  with 
you  so  much." 

The  next  day,  after  early  mass,  Father 
Paul  volunteered  to  drive  to  the  town  for  a 
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doctor.  The  town  was  forty  versts  away,  so 
that  he  could  not  be  expected  back  before 
night.  And  the  doctor,  sooth  to  say,  was  a 
poor  one,  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  prescribed 
nothing  but  opodeldoc1,  both  for  external 
and  internal  use.  It  was  said  of  him  in  the 
town  that  he  did  not  believe  in  medicine,  but 
did  believe  in  opodeldoc. 

About  eleven  that  night  the  doctor  arrived. 
He  examined  the  patient,  felt  his  pulse,  and 
declared  there  was  "some  little  heat."  Then 
he  ordered  him  rubbed  down  with  opodeldoc, 
of  which  he  was  to  be  given  two  tablets 
internally. 

"Some  little  heat  there  is,  indeed,  but  the 
opodeldoc  will  conquer  that  in  no  time,  you'll 
see!" 

The  doctor  was  fed  and  given  a  bed,  while 
Serioja  tossed  in  his  all  night,  burning  like  a 
furnace. 

1  Opodeldoc  is  a  mixture  of  hartshorn  spirits  and  cam- 
phor oil,  a  liniment ;  in  its  dry  form — hartshorn  and  cam- 
phor—it was  used  internally  as  tablets.— TRANSLATOR. 
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The  doctor  was  roused  several  times  during 
the  night,  but  he  only  repeated  the  opodeldoc 
treatment,  assuring  that  the  patient  would  be 
"right  as  a  trivet "  in  the  morning. 

The  boy  was  delirious.  In  his  delirium  he 
kept  repeating:  "Christ  .  .  .  Righteousness 
.  .  .  Rassoshnikof  .  .  .  Martin  .  .  ."  and 
continued  to  fumble  around  with  his  hands, 
muttering  " Where?  where  is  it?"  Towards 
morning  however,  he  grew  calmer  and  fell 
asleep. 

The  doctor  said,  "You  see!"  and  drove 
back  to  town,  pleading  a  pressing  engagement. 

The  day  passed  between  hope  and  fear. 
As  long  as  it  was  daylight,  the  patient  felt 
better,  but  so  weak,  he  could  hardly  speak. 
With  the  approach  of  twilight  his  temperature 
rose  again  and  the  pulse  became  more  frequent. 
His  mother  stood  by  his  bedside  in  silent 
terror,  trying  hard  to  understand  and  not 
succeeding. 

The  opodeldoc  treatment  was  abandoned. 
The  nurse  applied  vinegar  compresses  to  the 
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child's  head,  tried  mustard  poultices,  gave 
him  linden-blossom  tea  to  drink, — in  a  word 
used  every  remedy  she  had  ever  heard  of  and 
found  at  hand. 

When  night  came,  the  death  struggle  began. 
At  eight  o'clock  the  full  moon  rose.  As  it 
happened,  they  had  forgotten  to  draw  the 
curtains,  so  that  the  moonlight  entered  the 
room,  striking  the  opposite  wall  in  the  form 
of  a  large  bright  spot. 

Serioja  lifted  himself  a  little  and  stretched 
out  his  arms  towards  it. 

"Mamma,"  he  whispered,  ''Mamma,  look! 
All  in  white  .  .  .  it  is  Christ  .  .  .  Righteous- 
ness. ...  To  Him  ...  to  Him!  .  .  ." 

He  fell  back  on  his  pillow  and.  with  a  feeble 
sol),  expired. 

The  light  of  Righteousness  and  Truth  had 
flashed  before  him  and  filled  his  being  with  a 
great  joy;  but  the  baby  heart  had  not  been 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  flood, — and  broke. 
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The   Peasant  and   the   Two 
Excellencies 

A  Fairy  Tale 
By  M.  E.  Saltykof-Stchedrin 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  two  Excel- 
lencies. Both  being  of  a  careless,  ir- 
responsible disposition,  they  both,  one  fine 
day,  by  some  freak  of  fate,  found  themselves 
on  a  desert  island. 

Both  Excellencies  had  served  all  their  lives 
in  some  sort  of  Government's  Red-Tape  office; 
there  they  had  been  born  and  bred  and  there 
they  had  grown  old ;  consequently,  they  knew 
nothing  of  anything.  Their  literary  attain- 
ments began  and  ended  with:  "Receive  the 
assurance  of  my  respectful  devotion." 

The  Red-Tape  office  had  been  abolished  as 
utterly  unnecessary,  and  the  two  Excellen- 
cies were  pensioned  off.  They  settled  down 
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in  two  separate  apartments  in  Petersburg, 
on  an  unpretentious  street,  kept  each  a  cook 
and  drew  their  pensions.  And  now,  behold! 
a  desert  island!  They  awoke  one  morning 
— oh,  wonder!  both  under  one  and  the  same 
blanket.  Naturally  they  did  not  at  first 
realize  their  condition  and  began  to  converse 
as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

"Such  a  strange  dream  as  I  had,"  said  one. 
"I  seemed  to  live  on  a  desert  island  ..." 

He  got  no  further,  and  sprang  to  his  feet. 
So  did  his  companion. 

"Heavens!  What  is  this?  Where  are 
we?"  they  exclaimed  both  at  once. 

Hereupon  they  began  to  feel  of  each  other, 
to  assure  themselves  that  they  were  not 
dreaming,  that  the  thing  was  real.  However, 
strive  as  they  would  to  persuade  themselves 
that  it  was  a  dream,  they  had  to  arrive  at 
the  overwhelming  conviction  that  it  was 
not. 

Before  them,  on  one  side  stretched  the  sea; 
on  the  other  was  a  small  patch  of  land,  and  be- 
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yond  that  again — the  same  boundless  expanse 
of  water.  And  the  two  Excellencies  shed 
tears,  the  first  since  the  closing  of  the  Red- 
Tape  office. 

They  took  to  examining  each  other,  and 
saw  that  they  were  in  their  night  shirts,  with 
each  a  decoration  dangling  from  their  necks. 

"A  cup  of  coffee  would  be  nice  just  now," 
murmured  one  Excellency ;  then,  remembering, 
what  an  unheard-of  thing  had  happened  to 
them,  he  wept  again. 

"What  in  the  world  shall  we  do?"  he  went 
on  through  his  tears;  "we  might,  of  course, 
write  a  report,  but  what  would  be  the  use?" 

"See  here,  Excellency,"  chimed  in  the 
other  derelict ;  "you  go  east,  and  I'll  go  west, 
and  by  evening  we  will  meet  again  in  this 
same  spot;  perhaps  we  may  then  have  dis- 
covered something." 

They  wondered  which  way  was  east  and 
which  west.  Then  they  remembered  having 
once  heard  their  chief  say :  "Should  you  want 
to  find  the  east,  stand  with  your  face  to  the 
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north,  and  you  will  have  the  east  on  your 
right  hand."  They  now  began  to  look  for 
the  north,  stood  this  way  and  that,  tried  all 
the  cardinal  points,  by  turns,  but,  having 
spent  all  their  lives  in  that  Red-Tape  office, 
they  reached  no  result. 

"I  have  it,  your  Excellency;  you  go  to  the 
right  from  here,  and  I  will  go  to  the  left,  that's 
what!"  declared  one  Excellency,  who,  besides 
the  Red-Tape  office,  had  served  a  term  in  a 
soldier  boys'  school  as  teacher  of  calligraphy, 
and  therefore  was  somewhat  wider  awake. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  One  Excellency 
went  on  his  way,  keeping  always  to  the  right, 
and  he  saw  ever  so  many  trees,  and  on  those 
trees  ever  so  many  kinds  of  fruit.  He  tried 
to  pluck  just  one  apple,  but  all  the  fruit  hung 
so  high  up,  he  would  have  had  to  climb.  He 
even  attempted  it,  but  nothing  came  of  it; 
nothing  but  a  torn  shirt.  He  came  to  a 
stream,  and  there  were  fish  in  it,  as  thick  as 
in  a  fish-pond,  just  swarming. 

"  If  I  only  could  get  some  of  this  fish  to  my 
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cook,"  sighed  the  Excellency,  his  face  all 
aglow  with  appetite. 

He  entered  a  wood,  and  there  grouse  were 
whistling,  heath-cocks  tocking,  hares  scam- 
pering about. 

"My  goodness,  what  lots  of  eating!"  ex- 
claimed the  Excellency,  feeling  that  the  sight 
was  making  him  sick  with  longing. 

It  was  no  use.  He  had  to  return  empty- 
handed  to  the  trysting-place.  He  found  the 
other  Excellency  awaiting  him. 

"Well,  what  luck?"  asked  the  latter. 

"Found  an  old  number  of  the  Moscow 
Gazette,  that's  all." 

They  went  to  bed  hungry  and  could  not 
sleep.  Now  they  wondered  anxiously,  who 
would  be  drawing  their  pensions  in  their 
absence;  then  again,  they  would  think  of  all 
the  good  things  to  eat  they  had  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  day, — fruit,  fish,  birds,  hares 

"Who  would  have  thought,"  said  one,  "  that 
human  food,  in  its  natural  state,  flies,  and 
swims,  and  runs,  and  grows  on  trees!" 
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"I  must  confess,  why  yes,"  replied  the  other. 
"I  had  always  thought  till  now  that  rolls 
were  born  just  as  they  are  served  with  coffee 
every  morning." 

"It  appears  that,  if  a  body  wishes,  say,  to 
eat  a  partridge,  it  must  first  be  caught,  killed, 
picked,  and  roasted.  .  .  .  But  how  is  one  to 
do  all  that?" 

"Yes;  how?"  echoed  the  first  Excellency. 

They  were  silent  after  this,  and  tried  to 
sleep.  But  hunger  decidedly  interfered  with 
slumber.  Grouse,  turkeys,  sucking-pigs  kept 
flashing  before  their  eyes, — juicy,  done  to  a 
turn,  with  cucumbers,  pickles,  and  other 
salads. 

"Just  now  I  believe  I  could  eat  my  boot," 
declared  the  other. 

' '  Gloves  would  not  be  so  bad  either,  if  worn 
long  enough,"  sighed  the  first. 

All  at  once  the  Excellencies  looked  at  each 
other;  their  eyes  blazed  with  an  ominous 
flame;  their  teeth  chattered,  a  dull  roar  broke 
from  their  breasts.  They  began  slowly  to 
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creep  up  to  each  other,  and  in  one  instant 
both  had  lost  their  human  semblance.  Hair 
flew  in  handfuls,  the  air  resounded  with 
strange  yelpings  and  growlings;  the  Excel- 
lency who  had  been  teacher  of  calligraphy 
bit  off  his  companion's  decoration  and  swal- 
lowed it  whole.  But  the  sight  of  blood  seemed 
to  sober  them. 

"Heavenly  hosts  protect  us!"  they  ex- 
claimed both  in  one  breath;  "if  this  goes  on, 
we  shall  devour  each  other!" 

"How  in  the  world  did  we  get  here  anyhow? 
Who  is  the  villain  who  has  played  such  a 
trick  upon  us?" 

"We  must  think  of  something  to  talk  of, 
that  will  divert  our  thoughts,  or  else,  first 
thing  we  know,  there  will  be  murder  done," 
said  one  Excellency. 

"Well,  you  begin,"  said  the  other. 

"Well,  now,  why  is  it,  think  you,  that  the 
sun  first  rises  and  then  sets  and  not  the  other 
way  round?" 

"How    strangely     you    talk,     Excellency' 
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Do  not  you  also  first  get  up,  go  to  your  office, 
write  there  for  a  while,  then  go  to  bed?" 

"But  why  not  admit  another  possibility: 
say  that  I  should  first  go  to  bed,  have  all  sorts 
of  dreams,  and  then  get  up?" 

"  H — m,  surely,  why  not  ?  I  must  say,  in  the 
Red-Tape  days  I  often  used  to  think  like  this : 
now  it  is  morning,  then  it  will  be  afternoon, 
then  supper  will  be  served,  and  then — bed." 

But  the  mention  of  supper  once  more 
plunged  the  two  into  dejection  and  cut  the 
conversation  short  when  hardly  begun. 

' '  I  once  heard  a  doctor  say  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  live  quite  a  long  time  on  his  own 
fluids,"  at  last  began  one  Excellency,  just  to 
start  talking  again. 

"How  so?" 

"It  seems  these  fluids  produce  other  fluids, 
and  these  again  others,  and  so  on,  until  the 
fluids  are  entirely  exhausted." 

"And  what  happens  then?" 

"Then  nourishment  of  some  kind  must  be 
taken." 
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"Faugh!  .   .   ." 

In  a  word,  no  matter  what  topic  they  started 
on,  it  always  brought  them  back  to  food, 
thereby  still  more  sharpening  the  edge  of 
their  appetite.  They  decided  to  let  conversa- 
tion alone,  and,  remembering  about  the  odd 
number  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  they  began 
reading  it  with  avidity. 

"Yesterday,"  one  of  the  Excellencies  read 
in  a  voice  unsteady  with  emotion,  "yesterday 
the  respected  head  of  our  ancient  capital 
gave  a  gala  dinner.  The  table  was  set  for 
one  hundred  guests  with  extraordinary  magni- 
ficence. All  the  countries  of  the  world  seemed 
to  have  contributed  their  gifts  to  grace  the 
magic  feast.  There  was  the  golden  sterlet 
of  the  Volga,  the  pheasant,  denizen  of  Cau- 
casian forests,  there  were  strawberries,  so 
rare  a  delicacy  in  February  in  our  northern 
climes.  .  .  ." 

"Good  Lord,  Excellency,  could  you  not 
find  some  other  topic  to  read  about?"  ex- 
claimed the  other,  desperately  taking  the 
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paper  from  his  companion,  and  read  as  follows : 
"They  write  from  Tula.  Yesterday,  in 
honour  of  the  capture  in  the  river  Oona  of  a 
monstrous  sturgeon  (an  event  the  like  of  which 
even  the  oldest  inhabitant  cannot  call  to 
mind),  there  was  a  festival  in  the  city  club. 
The  hero  of  the  occasion  was  carried  in  on  an 
enormous  wooden  platter,  with  a  bunch  of 
parsley  in  his  mouth,  and  garnished  with 
small  pickled  cucumbers.  Doctor  P.,  the 
elder  on  duty  that  day,  took  care  that  each 
guest  should  have  a  piece.  The  sauce  was 
composed  of  most  varied  ingredients,  indeed, 
one  might  say,  fanciful  ..." 

''Allow  me,  Excellency;  you  do  not  seem 
particularly  felicitous  either  in  your  selec- 
tions!" interrupted  the  first  Excellency,  and 
unceremoniously  snatched  the  paper  away 
from  the  other. 

And  there  they  both  sat  with  bowed  heads. 
Wherever  they  turned  their  glances,  they 
were  reminded  of  eating.  Their  own  thoughts 
conspired  against  them,  for,  no  matter  how 
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hard  they  tried  to  banish  from  their  minds 
the  images  of  beefsteaks,  the  obsession  was 
not  to  be  resisted. 

Suddenly,  the  Excellency  who  had  been 
teacher  of  calligraphy  had  an  inspiration. 

"I've  got  it!"  he  exclaimed  joyfully. 
"Suppose  we  look  up  a  peasant?" 

"Why  .   .   .  how  do  you  mean — a  peasant"'" 

"Very  simple;  just  a  peasant,  a  common, 
ordinary  peasant,  don't  you  know.  He 
would  momentarily  get  us  some  rolls,  catch 
some  grouse  and  fish  .  .  ." 

"H — m,  yes!  A  peasant!  But  where  will 
you  get  one,  tell  me  that,  when  there  aren't 
any- 

"Aren't  there?  Why,  there's  always  a 
peasant  somewhere  around.  Let's  go  and 
look  for  him;  he  is  sure  to  be  hiding  some- 
where, shirking  work!' 

The  mere  thought  revived  the  Excellen- 
cies to  such  an  extent,  that  they  sprang  up 
lively  as  crickets  and  started  at  once  in  search 
of  the  peasant. 
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They  roamed  the  island  for  many  hours, 
and  began  to  despair  of  success,  when,  at  last, 
at  a  turn  of  the  path,  a  sharp  odour  of  sheep- 
skin and  fresh-baked  rye  bread  brought  them 
to  the  right  track.  And  there  under  a  tree, 
belly  up,  his  fists  under  his  head,  sure  enough, 
slept  a  veritable  giant  of  a  peasant,  most 
shamelessly  shirking  work.  The  indignation 
of  the  Excellencies  knew  no  bounds.  They 
both  rushed  at  him. 

"Asleep,  Lazybones?  Much  he  cares  that 
two  Excellencies  have  been  here  these  two 
days,  starving!  Up!  and  to  work!" 

The  peasant  rose  to  his  feet;  he  saw  at 
once  that  the  Excellencies  were  of  the  stern- 
est. He  had  some  notion  of  running  for  it, 
but  they  clutched  him  and  hung  on  like  grim 
death. 

Then  he  went  to  work  while  they  looked  on. 

First  thing,  he  climbed  up  a  tree  and  got 
them  a  dozen  each  of  the  ripest  apples,  taking 
one  for  himself,  a  sour  one.  Then  he  began 
digging  the  ground  and  produced  some  pota- 
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toes,  after  which  he  took  two  pieces  of  wood 
and  rubbed  one  against  the  other,  until  they 
ignited.  Then,  out  of  his  own  hair  he  made 
a  springe,  with  which  he  caught  some  birds. 
Lastly  he  built  a  fire  and  cooked  such  a  lot 
of  victuals  that  it  even  occurred  to  the  Excel- 
lencies that  they  might  leave  a  little  for  him. 

They  looked  on  at  the  peasant's  exertions, 
and  their  hearts  were  glad  within  them.  They 
promptly  forgot  all  about  having  nearly- 
starved  to  death  the  day  before,  and  thought 
''what  a  grand  thing  it  was  to  be  an  Excel- 
lency: you  were  all  right,  no  matter  where 
you  found  yourself." 

"Are  your  Excellencies  content'"  mean- 
while demanded  old  Lazybones. 

"Quite  so,  my  good  man,"  they  replied; 
"we  can  see  you  are  doing  your  best." 

"Then,  might  I  now  be  allowed  a  short 
rest?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  fellow;  rest  all  you 
want  to;  only  twist  us  a  bit  of  a  rope  first." 

Lazybones   instantly   gathered   some   wild 
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hemp,  soaked  it,  thrashed  it,  braked  it, — and 
towards  evening  the  rope  was  ready.  The 
Excellencies  took  it  and  tied  the  peasant  to  a 
tree  with  it,  so  he  should  not  run  away,  then 
themselves  lay  down  to  sleep. 

A  day  passed  by,  and  another,  and  still 
another.  Old  Lazybones  got  so  clever  in 
time  he  could  cook  soup  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  The  Excellencies  cheered  up  and  their 
well-fed  bodies  grew  white  and  mellow.  They 
would  sometimes  talk  together  of  how  they 
sat  here  while  their  pensions  accumulated  over 
there,  in  Petersburg. 

"What  do  you  think,  Excellency,"  one 
would  say  to  the  other  after  breakfast, — "was 
there  really  such  a  thing  as  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  or  is  it  merely,  as  who  would  say,  an 
allegory?" 

"I  should  think  it  really  did  exist,"  the 
other  would  reply.  "How  else  could  we 
account  for  there  being  so  many  languages  in 
the  world?" 

"Then  there  was  a  Deluge,  too?" 
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"Certainly  there  was;  because  how  else 
could  there  have  been  antediluvian  animals? 
Besides,  the  Moscow  Gazette  says.  .  ." 

"  Oh,  yes,  shan't  we  read  the  Moscow  Gazette 
a  bit"' 

So  they  would  look  up  the  paper,  sit  down 
somewhere  in  the  shade  and  read  from  A  to 
Z  what  people  had  eaten  in  Moscow,  in  Tula, 
in  Penza,  in  Riazan — and  it  did  not  make 
them  sick  either. 

Still,  as  time  went  on,  the  Excellencies 
began  to  find  it  lie  heavy  on  their  hands. 
More  and  more  frequently  they  began  to 
think  of  the  cooks  they  had  left  behind  and 
even  shed  a  few  tears  in  secret. 

''I  wonder  what  is  going  on  at  home  these 
days;  don't  you,  Excellency'"  one  would 
ask  the  other. 

"Don't  mention  it.  I'm  sick  at  heart," 
the  other  would  reply. 

"This  place  is  all  very  well,  there's  no 
question  about  it,  but  it's  confoundedly  lonely, 
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don't  you  know.  And  then,  what  will  be- 
come of  our  full-dress  uniforms?" 

"What  a  pity,  should  the  moth  get  at  them ! 
And  all  that  gold  embroidery !  It  makes  one 
giddy  just  to  look  at  it!" 

Then  they  attacked  the  peasant  with  im- 
portunate demands  that  he  should  get  them 
home  somehow,  anyhow,  and  never  let  up. 
And,  oh  wonder!  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
been  there,  that  he  even  knew  their  street. 
But  he  was  there  as  the  guest  at  the  wedding. 

"You  may  feast,  who  did  not  succeed  in 
drinking  any  of  the  mead,  because  it  ran 
down  his  beard,  but  did  not  get  into  his 
mouth. 

"You  may  have  seen  a  man  hanging  in  a 
box  at  the  end  of  a  rope  outside  of  a  house, 
painting  it,  or  creeping  along  a  roof,  like  a 
fly:  well,  that  was  me,"  the  peasant  informed 
them. 

And  he  began  to  cudgel  his  brain,  pondering 
how  he  might  give  their  Excellencies  their 
heart's  desire,  to  show  his  gratitude  for  their 
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kindness  to  him,  Lazybones  as  he  was,  and 
the  honour  they  did  him  by  condescending  to 
use  his  unwieldy  services.  And  he  did  con- 
trive, not  a  ship  exactly,  but  some  kind  of  a 
floating  structure,  in  which  to  take  them 
across  the  ocean. 

"Look  here,  you  scamp,  don't  you  go  and 
drown  us,"  they  said  to  him  when  sat  that 
queer  thing  bobbing  on  the  waters. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  retorted.  "This 
is  not  my  first  venture."  And  he  began  to 
prepare  for  the  voyage. 

He  got  together  a  lot  of  swan's-down  and 
with  it  lined  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and, 
having  bedded  the  Excellencies  upon  it,  he 
crossed  himself  and  started  on  his  way.  What 
terror  they  underwent  during  the  voyage 
from  storms  and  gales,  and  how  bitterly  they 
rebuked  Lazybones  for  his  clumsiness,  neither 
words  nor  pen  can  tell.  But  he  stolidly  plied 
his  oars  and  fed  his  passengers  on  salt  herrings. 

And  here,  at  last,  was  the  blessed  Neva, 
and  glorious  Catherine's  canal,  and  the  very 
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street.  Joyfully  did  each  cook  clap  her  hands 
on  getting  back  her  dear  Excellency  in  such 
prime  condition,  so  well-fed,  and  white  of 
skin,  so  fresh  and  bright  and  cheerful.  And 
no  sooner  had  the  Excellencies  drunk  their 
coffee  and  eaten  their  rolls,  than  they  donned 
their  uniforms  and  drove  to  the  treasury, 
where  they  raked  in  more  money  than  words 
or  pen  can  tell. 

Nor  did  they  forget  old  Lazybones:  they 
sent  out  to  him  a  glass  of  vodka  and  a  five 
copecks  silver  coin ;  the  old  fellow  should  have 
a  good  time  too! 
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By  M.  E.  Salty kof-Stchedrin 


/CONSCIENCE  was  lost— gone,  vanished. 
^^  Men  thronged  the  streets  and  the 
theatres  as  usual,  bustling  and  racing  about 
their  business,  chasing,  overtaking,  outstrip- 
ping one  another,  catching  choice  morsels  on 
the  wing, — all  as  usual;  and  no  one  guessed 
or  suspected  that  something  had  suddenly 
gone  out  of  the  world,  some  pipe  or  other  was 
missing  from  the  orchestra  of  daily  life. 
Many  even  began  to  feel  freer,  more  comfort- 
able, things  generally  ran  more  smoothly. 
It  was  found  easier  to  trip  one's  neighbour, 
to  flatter,  and  cringe  and  deceive,  and  play 
the  spy,  and  slander.  Conscience  was  quite 
eliminated  from  human  intercourse;  men  felt 
as  though  they  trod  on  air ;  nothing  distressed 
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them,  nothing  caused  them  to  pause  and 
think;  present  and  future  seemed  to  wait  on 
their  every  wish;  they  went  on  their  way, 
rejoicing  and  prosperous,  nor  ever  missed 
their  lost  conscience. 

It  was  very  sudden — happened,  so  to  speak, 
all  in  an  instant.  But  yesterday  that  tire- 
some hanger-on  kept  flashing  before  people's 
eyes,  haunting  their  excited  imaginations, 
and  now — clean  gone.  Gone  the  vexatious 
phantoms  and,  along  with  them,  the  moral 
unrest  which  used  to  attend  conscience,  the 
monitress.  Nothing  was  left  now  to  inter- 
fere with  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  God's 
beautiful  world;  the  wise  among  men  real- 
ized that  they  were  delivered  at  length  from 
the  last  restraint  which  hampered  their  move- 
ments and,  naturally,  hastened  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  this  new-born  freedom.  Men  went 
wild.  Robberies  and  depredations  grew  more 
and  more  frequent, — it  was  the  beginning 
of  general  ruin. 

Poor    conscience,    meanwhile,    lay    in    the 
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mire  worried  to  shreds,  filthy,  trod  under 
foot.  Every  passer-by  kicked  the  despised 
old  rag  as  far  away  as  possible;  everyone 
wondered  how  in  the  world  such  an  unsightly 
object  could  be  suffered  to  lie  in  full  view  on 
one  of  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  of 
a  well-ordered  city.  Heaven  knows  how  long 
the  poor  waif  would  have  lain  there  unheeded, 
had  not  a  wretched  drunkard  been  tempted 
to  pick  up  even  such  a  good-for-nothing  rag 
by  the  futile  hope  that  it  might  be  good, 
anyhow,  for  one  drink.  Suddenly  he  felt  as 
though  an  electric  current  had  penetrated  his 
inmost  being.  Casting  around  him  a  glance 
of  his  wine-dimmed  eyes,  he  became  quite 
plainly  aware  that  his  brain  was  being  cleared 
of  the  alcoholic  fumes  which  obscured  it,  and 
felt  a  gradual  return  of  that  very  conscious- 
ness of  a  bitter  reality,  to  escape  which  he 
had  wasted  the  best  powers  of  his  manhood. 
At  first  it  was  only  fear  he  felt,  that  dull  fear 
which  upsets  a  man  with  the  mere  presenti- 
ment of  some  impending  danger;  then  me- 
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mory  revived,  imagination  was  aroused  to 
activity.  Memory  ruthlessly  dragged  out  of 
the  gloom  of  a  shameful  past  all  the  details 
of  former  deeds  of  violence,  treasons,  instances 
of  feeble  will,  and  committed  wrongs.  Imagi- 
nation clothed  those  details  in  living  forms; 
then,  self-judgment  spontaneously  awoke. 

And  now  the  wretched  drunkard  sees  his 
entire  past  as  one  continuous  hideous  career 
of  crime.  He  does  not  analyze,  does  not 
question  or  reason;  he  is  so  appalled  at  the 
picture  of  moral  decadence  thus  presented  to 
him,  that  the  process  of  self-condemnation 
to  which  he  voluntarily  subjects  himself 
scourges  him  infinitely  more  severely  than 
the  sternest  judgment  of  men.  He  will  not 
even  take  into  account  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  past,  for  which  he  so  curses  himself, 
should  be  attributed  not  to  him,  the  wretched 
drunkard  and  beggar  he  is  now,  but  to  certain 
mysterious,  monstrous  forces,  which  twisted 
and  bent  him  as  the  whirlwind  in  the  steppe 
twists  and  bends  a  frail  blade  of  grass.  What, 
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anyhow,  is  his  past?'  Why  has  he  lived  it 
thus,  and  not  some  other  way?  And  what 
is  he  himself?  All  these  are  questions 
which  puzzle  and  completely  baffle  him. 
Oppression  fashioned  his  life.  Under  op- 
pression he  was  born,  under  oppression  he 
will  descend  to  the  grave.  Just  now,  pos- 
sibly, he  has  a  gleam  of  self-consciousness, 
but  what  good  will  it  do  him?  For  what 
purpose  did  it  awake  in  him?  Only  ruth- 
lessly to  raise  questions  to  which  silence  is 
the  only  answer?  or  so  that  his  ruined  life 
may  rush  once  more  into  the  ruined  temple 
which  was  his  soul  and  which  is  unable  now 
to  stand  the  flood? 

Alas,  this  awakening  brings  him  neither 
pacification  nor  hope;  his  conscience,  flut- 
tering back  into  life,  shows  him  but  one  way 
out,  that  of  a  barren  self-condemnation.  All 
was  darkness  around  him  before,  and  all  is 
darkness  still,  only  peopled  now  with  tor- 
turing visions;  heavy  chains  were  on  his 
wrists  before,  and  they  are  there  still,  only 
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their  weight  is  doubled,  because  now  he 
realizes  that  they  are  chains.  And  tears 
flow  in  torrents  from  the  drunkard's  eyes, 
and  people  stop  to  look  at  him,  and  say  it 
is  the  wine. 

"Good  gracious,  I  can't  stand  this.  It  is 
unbearable,"  the  wretched  drunkard  cries 
out  aloud,  and  the  crowd  laughs  immoderately 
and  derides  him.  They  do  not  see  that  he 
never  was  so  free  from  alcoholic  fumes  as  at 
this  moment,  but  that  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  stumble  on  a  lost  article,  the  possession  of 
which  makes  his  poor  heart  to  break.  Had 
this  thing  happened  to  them,  they  then,  of 
course,  would  have  known  that  the  sorrow 
of  all  sorrows  in  this  world  is  the  sorrow  of 
a  man  who  has  unexpectedly  recovered  his 
lost  conscience.  They  would  then  have  real- 
ized that  they,  as  a  crowd,  were  fully  as  sub- 
ject to  the  pressure  of  foreign  forces  and 
quite  as  distorted  in  spirit  as  the  drunkard, 
who  now  shrieked  and  moaned,  heedless  of 
their  presence. 
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"No!  I  must  get  rid  of  it  somehow,  or  it 
will  be  the  ruin  of  me, — I  shall  perish  like  a 
dog,"  thought  the  miserable  drunkard,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  dropping  his  luckless 
find  on  the  street,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a  policeman  who  watched  him  from  his  post 
nearby. 

Hallo,  there,  brother !  Seems  to  me  you're 
trying  to  throw  anonymous  libels,"  he  said, 
shaking  a  threatening  finger  at  him;  "at  this 
game  you  can  find  yourself  in  prison  in  no 
time,  you  know." 

The  drunkard  hastily  returned  the  thing 
to  his  pocket  and  trudged  away  with  it. 
Warily  looking  around  him,  he  stole  up  to  the 
nearest  public  house,  kept  by  a  certain  Pro- 
khoritch,  an  old  acquaintance  of  his.  He  first 
cautiously  peeped  in  at  the  window  and  seeing 
that  the  place  was  deserted,  with  Prokhoritch 
quietly  dozing  behind  the  bar,  he  quickly 
opened  the  door,  ran  in,  and,  in  a  twinkling 
before  Prokhoritch  knew  it,  the  dreadful  thing 
was  in  his  hand. 
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II 

For  some  time  Prokhoritch  stood  with  wide 
open  eyes;  then,  of  a  sudden,  his  whole  body 
was  covered  with  sweat.  At  first  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  selling  without  a  licence; 
but,  on  carefully  looking  around,  he  saw  that 
all  his  documents,  blue  and  green  and  yellow, 
were  in  their  proper  places  on  the  walls. 
Then  he  glanced  at  the  rag  which  had  so 
strangely  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  it  looked 
familiar  to  him. 

"Why,"  he  remembered,  "if  this  is  not  the 
identical  rag  which  I  threw  away  before  buy- 
ing my  licence.  The  very  same,  I  declare." 

Having  satisfied  himself  of  this,  he,  for 
some  reason,  came  to  the  instant  conclusion 
that  ruin  was  now  inevitable. 

"If  a  man  is  bent  on  business,  and  such  a 
nuisance  as  this  here  sticks  on  to  him,  he's 
good  as  lost;  no  business  of  his  can  possibly 
prosper,"  he  reasoned  almost  mechanically, 
then  suddenly  turned  pale  and  began  to 
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tremble,  as  though  looking  a  hitherto  unknown 
danger  in  the  face. 

"Ah  me,  but  it  is  sadly  wrong  to  induce 
poor  folk  to  drink,"  whispered  his  awakened 
conscience. 

"Wife.  Anna  Ivanovna,"  he  shouted, 
fairly  beside  himself  with  fright. 

Anna  Ivanovna  came  running;  but  the 
moment  she  beheld  her  husband's  recent 
acquisition,  she  began  to  shriek  as  demented : 
1 '  Help !  Help !  Oh  Lord !  We're  done  f or ! " 

"And  why  must  I,  all  in  a  moment,  lose 
all  I  possess,  thanks  to  that  scoundrel?" 
thought  Prokhoritch,  evidently  meaning  the 
drunkard, — and  big  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow. 

The  room,  meanwhile,  was  gradually  filling 
with  customers.  But  Prokhoritch,  instead  of 
genially  serving  all  comers,  as  was  his  wont, 
not  only,  to  their  amazement,  refused  to  let 
them  have  whiskey,  but,  in  the  most  moving 
terms  discoursed  on  the  evil  effects  of  the 
stuff,  which  he  denounced  as  the  source  of 
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every  calamity  that  can  befall  poor  humanity. 

"Should  you  drink  just  one  glass,  there's 
no  harm  in  that,  nay,  it  may  even  do  you 
good,"  he  spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  "but 
no;  you  must  needs  gulp  down  a  quart.  And 
what  comes  of  it?  You're  dragged  to  the 
police  station;  once  there  you  get  a  good 
drubbing,  and  that's  all  the  good  it  does  you. 
So  just  think  a  bit,  my  good  man,  reflect 
whether  it's  worth  paying  me,  old  fool  that  I 
am,  your  hard-earned  coppers." 

"Why,  look  you,  Prokhoritch,  are  you  out 
of  your  senses,  man?"  remonstrated  the 
non-plussed  customers. 

"You  would  have  gone  out  of  your  senses, 
too,  my  friend,  if  such  an  untoward  thing 
had  happened  to  you,"  answered  Prokhoritch. 
"You  had  better  look  what  kind  of  a  licence 
I  have  just  taken  out." 

And  he  showed  the  crowd  the  thing  he  had 
so  strangely  come  by,  proffering  it  as  a  free 
gift  to  any  that  wanted  it.  But  the  visitors, 
on  hearing  his  story,  not  only  showed  no 
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eagerness  to  take  his  offer,  but  shyly  shrank 
aloof  and  kept  at  a  distance. 

"Nice  licence,  isn't  it?"  he  added,  with 
bitter  resentment. 

' '  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? " 
inquired  someone. 

"I  guess  about  the  only  thing  left  me  now 
is  to  die.  For  I  cannot  deceive  people  after 
this.  ...  I'm  not  willing  to  go  on  poisoning 
the  poor  people  with  drink.  What  then  can 
I  do  but  die?" 

"Well  reasoned,"  laughed  the  guests. 

"And  even,  I'm  thinking  of  smashing  all 
this  glassware  here  and  pouring  all  the  whiskey 
into  the  gutter.  For,  once  a  man  has  this 
same  virtue  about  him,  the  very  smell  of 
alcohol  turns  his  bowels." 

"You  just  dare,  that's  all,"  at  last  broke 
out  Anna  Ivanovna.  who  had  evidently  re- 
mained untouched  l>y  the  grace  which  had 
so  suddenly  descended  on  her  husband. 
"Virtue  forsooth." 

But   Prokhoritch   was   not   to  be  downed. 
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He  wept  profusely  and  kept  talking,  talking, 
talking. 

"Because,  you  see,"  he  said,  "if  this  cala- 
mity befalls  a  man,  he  is  unhappy  for  life, 
is  bound  to  be.  He  dare  not  even  take  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  he  is  a  merchant  or 
shopkeeper.  For  why,  that  would  only  add 
to  his  discomfort.  So  he's  got  just  to  make 
up  his  mind:  there  is  no  comfort  for  me  in 
this  world.  And  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Thus,  in  such  philosophical  exercises,  the 
whole  day  passed  away  and  although  Arina 
Ivanovna  took  a  decided  stand  against  her 
husband's  smashing  the  glassware,  or  spilling 
the  wine  into  the  gutter,  they  did  not  sell  as 
much  as  one  drop  that  day.  Towards  even- 
ing he  even  cheered  up  a  bit  and,  at  bedtime 
thus  addressed  his  weeping  wife: 

"Well  now,  my  darling  and  dearest  consort, 
although  we  have  made  nothing  this  day, 
how  light-hearted  a  man  feels  when  his  con- 
science is  at  peace." 

And  really,  he  no  sooner  laid  himself  down, 
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than  he  fell  asleep.  And  he  did  not  toss  in 
his  sleep  either,  or  even  snore,  as  he  used  to 
do  when  he  made  money  hand  over  hand  but 
had  no  conscience. 

Still,  Anna  Ivanovna  thought  rather  differ- 
ently of  the  matter.  It  was  perfectly  clear 
to  her  that  conscience  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
sirable asset  in  the  liquor  trade,  or  one  from 
which  profits  may  be  expected,  and  therefore 
she  determined  at  all  costs  to  get  rid  of  the 
unbidden  guest.  It  was  all  she  could  do  to 
wait  over  night;  but  the  moment  the  grey 
dawn  crept  through  the  dusty  windowpanes, 
she  stole  the  obnoxious  article  from  her  sleep- 
ing husband  and  rushed  out  headlong  into 
the  street  with  it. 

It  opportunely  happened  this  was  a  market 
day;  peasants  with  loaded  wagons  were 
wending  their  way  to  the  city  from  neighbour- 
ing villages  and  police  inspector  Catch'em 
was  preparing  personally  to  attend  the 
market  and  see  to  it  that  order  was  main- 
tained. No  sooner  had  Anna  Ivanovna 
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caught  sight  of  him  as  he  was  hastening  to 
his  post,  than  a  happy  thought  occurred  to 
her.  She  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  her  feet 
would  take  her,  and  having  caught  up  with 
him,  with  amazing  deftness  smuggled  the 
purloined  conscience  into  his  pocket. 


Ill 


Catch'em  was  not  an  absolutely  unprin- 
cipled man,  but  he  objected  to  any  kind  of 
restraint  and  was  apt  to  make  rather  free  with 
other  people's  property.  Nor  was  his  ap- 
pearance exactly  impudent  but  he  looked  as 
though  he  were  always  rushing.  His  hands, 
while  not  inordinately  grasping,  easily  closed 
on  what  came  their  way.  In  short,  he  was  a 
pretty  bad  case  of  graft. 

And  now  he  suddenly  was  attacked  by 
curious  qualms.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
market  place  he  had  a  queer  feeling  that  all 
the  goods  that  were  exposed  there  in  wagons, 
on  pushcarts  and  in  shops,  did  not  belong  to 
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him.  Never  before  had  he  felt  like  that. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  thinking  "What  the  dick- 
ens has  come  over  me?  Am  I  dreaming?" 
He  went  up  to  a  wagon,  intending  to  stick  a 
fist  into  its  contents,  but  the  fist  would  not 
move;  he  went  to  another,  meaning  to  pull 
the  owner's  beard:  oh  horror,  his  hands 
refused  to  act. 

He  was  fairly  frightened. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  me  today?"  he 
wondered.  "If  things  go  on  like  this,  I  shall 
be  undone  forever.  Hadn't  I  better  go  home, 
where  I  must  have  left  my  wits?" 

But  he  didn't.  He  still  hoped  he  might 
get  over  it,  whatever  "it"  was.  He  took  a 
stroll  around  the  market:  in  one  spot  there 
was  a  display  of  all  kinds  of  dressed  fowls;  in 
another  a  variety  of  dress  goods,  and  all  these 
fine  things  seemed  to  mock  him,  and  he 
thought  of  the  proverb:  "A  man's  elbow  is 
near  enough,  yet  he  cannot  bite  it." 

The  peasants,  meanwhile,  plucked  up  cour- 
age and  grew  insolent :  seeing  that  the  man  was 
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not  himself  and  looked  with  dull,  stupid  eyes 
at  all  these  goods,  which  might  be  his  for  the 
taking,  they  began  to  crack  jokes  at  his  ex- 
pense and  to  call  him  contemptuous  names. 

"No,  this  surely  is  some  disease  that  has 
got  hold  of  me,"  he  decided,  and  went  home 
as  he  was,  empty-handed. 

His  wife  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  think- 
ing to  herself :  ' '  I  wonder  how  many  bags  and 
packages  my  beloved  husband  will  bring 
home  today."  And  behold!  not  one.  The 
heart  of  her  boiled  with  rage,  and  she  went 
for  him: 

"Where  did  you  hide  the  stuff?" 

"Before  the  face  of  my  conscience  I  testify 
.  .  .  "he  began. 

"Where's  the  stuff,  I  ask  you?" 

"Before  the  face  of  my  conscience  .  .  ." 
he  started  to  repeat. 

"Well  then,  you  can  dine  on  your  consci- 
ence till  next  market  day.  You  need  not 
look  to  me  for  dinners,"  she  declared. 

Poor  Catch'em  hung  his  head,  for  he  knew 
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but  too  well  that  from  such  a  dictum  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  took  off  his  overcoat,— 
and  was  transformed.  Conscience  being  left 
in  the  overcoat  hanging  on  the  wall,  he  felt 
once  more  free  and  light-hearted,  and  once 
more  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  that  was  not  his;  and  again  he 
felt  in  himself  the  old  capacity  to  grab  and 
absorb. 

"Now,  my  friends,  look  out,  you  won't  get 
off  so  cheaply.  I  promise  you,"  spoke  Catch- 
'em,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  hurriedly  resumed 
his  overcoat,  in  order  to  fly,  all  sails  set,  back 
to  the  market-place. 

But, — oh  wonder, — no  sooner  had  the 
garment  touched  him,  than  he  again  was  all 
at  odds  with  himself.  It  was  as  though  two 
men  were  in  him:  one — without  overcoat — 
unscrupulous,  grasping,  insatiable;  the  other 
— with  the  overcoat  on,  — timid  and  bashful. 
Still,  although  he  was  aware  of  the  change 
even  before  he  had  passed  the  gate,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  intention  and  proceeded  on  his 
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way  to  the  market-place,  hoping  to  overcome 
the  weakness. 

But  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  market,  the 
more  violently  did  his  heart  beat  against  his 
ribs,  the  more  irresistible  grew  his  longing 
to  make  friends  with  all  these  poor  and  semi- 
poor  folk  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  coppers, 
had  to  stand  around  all.  day  long,  regardless 
of  rain  and  mire.  He  not  only  no  longer 
gloated  with  greedy  eyes  over  the  good  things 
exposed  for  sale,  but  his  own  purse  felt  un- 
pleasantly heavy  in  his  pocket,  as  though  it 
had  been  suddenly  borne  in  upon  him  from 
some  authentic  quarter,  that  the  money 
in  that  purse  was  not  his,  but  somebody's 
else. 

''Here,  friend,  are  fifteen  copecks  for  you," 
he  said,  going  up  to  one  of  the  peasants  and 
handing  him  a  coin. 

"And  what  might  that  be  for?"  asked  the 
man. 

"To  make  up  for  the  wrong  I  did  thee  once. 
Forgive  me  for  Christ's  sake," 
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"All  right;  God  forgive  thee." 

In  this  manner  he  walked  round  the  entire 
market,  till  all  the  money  he  had  about  him 
was  gone.  Still,  when  he  had  given  it  all 
away,  while  his  heart  felt  light  within  him, 
he  grew  very  thoughtful. 

"No,  decidedly,  this  is  some  sort  of  disease 
that  has  come  over  me,"  he  again  said  to 
himself.  "I  had  better  go  home.  But  while 
I  am  about  it,  I'll  just  take  along  as  many 
beggars  as  I  meet  by  the  way,  and  give  them 
a  good  feed." 

No  sooner  said  than  done:  he  got  together 
a  perfect  regiment  of  beggars  and  brought 
them  into  the  yard  of  his  house.  His  wife 
raised  her  hands  in  dismay,  and  waited  to  see 
what  craziness  would  come  next.  But  he 
quietly  walked  past  her  and  addressed  her  in 
his  gentlest  tones : 

"Here,  my  love,  are  the  pilgrim  folk  you 
asked  me  to  bring  to  you;  give  them  a  good 
meal  for  Christ's  sake." 

But  scarcely  had  he  hung  his  overcoat  on 
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its  peg  than  he  again  felt  as  if  freed  of  a  bur- 
den. Looking  out  of  a  window,  he  saw  his 
yard  encumbered  with  the  pauper  riff-raff 
of  the  town.  He  looked  again  and  could  not 
make  out  what  it  meant;  could  it  be  possible 
that  all  this  horde  had  been  driven  in,  to  be 
locked  up  as  vagrants?  .  .  . 

He  rushed  out  into  the  yard,  wild  with  fury. 

"What  mob  is  this?" 

"Mob?  Why  they  are  those  very  'pilgrim 
folk'  whom  you  ordered  me  to  entertain," 
retorted  his  wife,  venomously. 

"Drive  them  out  of  here.  Quick."  he 
roared,  and  rushed  back  into  the  house  like 
a  madman. 

For  a  long  time  he  kept  pacing  up  and  down 
the  rooms,  wondering  what  might  have  gone 
wrong  with  him.  Punctual  and  exact  gen- 
erally, he  was  a  very  lion  in  all  matters  con- 
cerning his  official  duties, — and  now,  all  at 
once,  he  had  become  worse  than  an  old  rag. 

"Feodossia  Petrovna,  wife,  tie  me  up,  for 
heaven's  sake,"  he  besought  her.  "I  feel 
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that  I  shall  do  so  much  harm  in  this  one 
day  that  it  cannot  be  set  right  in  a  year." 

She  could  see  that  her  poor  man  was  sore 
distressed,  so  she  undressed  him,  got  him  to 
bed,  and  gave  him  something  hot  to  drink. 
But,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  went  into 
the  anteroom,  thinking:  " I'll  just  take  a  look 
at  his  overcoat;  maybe  I  shall  find  a  few 
coins  in  the  pockets."  She  searched  one 
pocket  and  found  the  empty  purse;  searched 
another — and  there  found  a  soiled,  greasy 
bit  of  rag,  unfolded  it  and  uttered  a  cry. 

"So  that's  what  he  is  after  these  days,"  she 
muttered,  "secretly  carries  a  conscience  in 
his  pocket,  does  he?" 

She  began  to  ponder  to  whom  she  might 
best  transfer  this  conscience  of  his,  so  that  the 
recipient  should  not  be  quite  undone,  but 
just  a  little  incommoded.  At  last  she  decided 
that  the  best  place  for  it  would  be  with  the 
former  excise  farmer,  now  financier  and  rail- 
road promoter,  the  Jew  Samuel  Davidovitch 
Brjotsky. 
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"He  is  thick-necked  enough  anyhow,"  she 
thought.  "He  may  balk  a  bit,  but  he'll 
stand  it." 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  she  cau- 
tiously inserted  the  ill-used  bit  of  rag  into 
an  envelope,  addressed  it,  and  herself  dropped 
it  into  the  letter  box. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband 
when  she  got  home,  "now  you  can  go  to  the 
market  unmolested." 


IV 


Samuel  Davidovitch  Brjotsky  sat  at  dinner, 
surrounded  by  his  entire  family.  Next  to 
him  sat  his  ten-year-old  eldest  son  Ruben, 
with  mind  intent  on  a  banking  operation. 

"Say,  pa, — if  I  should  lend  out  that  gold- 
piece  you  gave  me  at  twenty  per  cent  interest 
a  month,  how  much  money  would  I  have  at 
the  end  of  the  year?"  he  inquired. 

"What  interest — simple  or  compound?" 
in  his  turn  inquired  the  father. 
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"Compound,  pa,  of  course." 

"At  compound  interest,  in  round  figures, 
it  would  make  forty-five  roubles  and  seventy 
copecks." 

"Then  I  will,  pa." 

"  Do,  my  boy;  only  see  you  get  good  secur- 
ity." 

At  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat  Joseph, 
a  child  of  about  seven,  also  mentally  solving 
a  problem, — something  about  a  flying  flock 
of  geese.  A  little  farther  on  were  seated 
Solomon  and  David,  who  were  disputing 
among  themselves  about  how  much  interest 
the  latter  owed  the  former  on  some  candy 
he  had  borrowed  of  him.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  table  was  enthroned  the  financier's 
handsome  wife,  holding  on  her  lap  the  baby 
girl,  who  instinctively  stretched  out  her  small 
hands  for  the  golden  bracelets  which  adorned 
her  mother's  wrists. 

In  a  word  Samuel  Davidovitch  was  happy. 
He  was  just  preparing  to  try  some  extraor- 
dinary new  sauce,  which,  to  do  it  justice, 
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should  have  been  decorated  with  something 
like  ostrich  feathers  and  Brussels  lace.  At 
this  moment  a  footman  brought  him  a  letter 
on  a  silver  salver. 

No  sooner  had  he  laid  hold  of  the  envelope 
than  he  began  to  squirm  and  writhe  like  an 
eel  on  live  coals. 

"What  in  the  world  is  this?  And  what 
have  I  to  do  with  this  thing?"  he  howled, 
shaking  in  every  limb. 

Although  no  one  understood  the  meaning  of 
these  vocal  effusions,  it  was  clear  to  all  that 
to  continue  dinner  had  become  impossible. 

I  shall  not  describe  here  the  torments  which 
the  financier  suffered  on  that  to  him  memor- 
able day.  This  only  will  I  say:  this  man,  so 
puny  and  feeble  in  appearance,  heroically 
endured  the  fiercest  tortures,  but  would  not 
return  so  much  as  a  dime  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

"What  matters  it?  Nothing  at  all.  You 
just  hold  on  to  me  tight,  Lea,"  he  entreated 
his  wife,  while  in  the  throes  of  the  most  de- 
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sperate  paroxysms.  "And  should  I  ask  for 
the  strongbox,  don't  you  let  me  have  it, 
whatever  you  do.  Rather  let  me  die." 

But  there  is  no  such  situation  in  the  world, 
however  difficult,  from  which  escape  were 
impossible;  and  so  a  way  was  found  out  of 
the  present  predicament.  Samuel  Davido- 
vitch  suddenly  bethought  him  of  a  promise 
given  a  long. time  ago,  that  he  would  contri- 
bute something  to  a  certain  charitable  institu- 
tion, presided  over  by  a  high  official  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  He  had  somehow 
put  off  the  matter  from  day  to  day ;  but  now 
fate  itself  pointed  out  the  means  to  discharge 
this  long  standing  obligation. 

Without  any  more  ado  the  financier  gin- 
gerly opened  the  envelope  brought  him  by 
the  mail,  took  out  the  contents  with  pincers, 
transferred  them  to  another,  adding  to  it  a 
hundred  roubles  note,  sealed  the  envelope 
and  forthwith  went  to  call  on  his  distinguished 
friend. 

''Excellency,  I  bring  you  my  contribution," 
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he  said,  laying  the  package  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  delighted  dignitary. 

"Why,  that's  fine,"  said  the  latter.  "I 
always  knew  that  you  ...  as  a  Jew  .  .  . 
and  by  David's  law.  ...  He  played  .  .  . 
and  danced  .  .  .  did  he  not?" 

The  Excellency  got  somewhat  tangled  up, 
not  knowing  for  certain,  whether  it  was  David 
who  made  laws,  or  some  other  man. 

"Quite  so,  Excellency;  only  why  call  us 
Jews?"  eagerly  replied  Samuel  Davidovitch 
feeling  quite  relieved  already.  "We  are  just 
make-believe  Jews,  thoroughly  Russian  at 
heart." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  the  Excellency. 
"There  is  but  one  thing  I  regret,  as  a  Christian 
.  .  .  say,  why  should  you  not  .  .  .  eh?" 

"Excellency,  we  are  .  .  .  only  for  show 
.  .  .  believe  me,  on  my  honour  .  .  .  only 
for  show." 

"But  still?  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Excellency  ..." 

"All  right,  all  right.     God  bless  you." 
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The  financier  flew  home  as  on  wings.  That 
same  evening  he  had  forgotten  all  about  his 
late  misadventure,  and  was  elaborating  so 
astounding  a  piece  of  rapacious  financiering 
that  next  day  all  who  heard  of  it  gasped. 


Long  did  poor,  outlawed  conscience  range 
the  wide  world  over,  finding  temporary  shelter 
with  many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  but 
a  permanent  home  with  none;  on  the  contrary, 
everyone  thought  of  but  one  thing:  how  to  get 
rid  of  her, — by  deceit,  if  in  no  other  way. 

At  length,  tired  to  death  of  not  having  a 
place  where  to  lay  down  her  head,  and  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  having  to  drag  on 
a  homeless  existence  among  strangers,  for- 
ever, she  prayed  to  her  last  unwilling  host, 
a  wretched  little  tradesman,  dealer  in  all 
kinds  of  old  stuff,  who  never  succeeded  in 
making  a  living  at  the  trade. 

"What  have  I  ever  done,  to  be  so  tor- 
mented5" she  wailed.  "Why  should  I  be 
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harassed  and  ill-treated  like  the  veriest 
tramp?  " 

' '  What  am  I  to  do  with  thee,  my  lady  Con- 
science," quoth  the  tradesman,  "since  there  is 
not  a  soul  that  wants  thee?" 

"I  will  tell  thee,"  she  replied.  "Find  me 
a  small  child;  open  its  pure  heart  and  bury 
me  deep  in  that  heart.  It  may  be  that  the 
innocent  child  will  shelter  me,  care  for  me, 
perchance  he  will  let  me  grow  up  with  himself, 
and  not  think  it  shame  to  go  out  into  the 
world  with  me." 

And  as  she  said,  so  it  was  done.  The 
tradesman  found  a  small  child,  opened  its 
heart  and  buried  Conscience  deep  therein. 

And  the  small  child  is  growing,  and  with 
him  grows  his  conscience.  And  the  small 
child  in  time  will  become  a  big  man,  and 
within  him  will  be  a  big  conscience.  Then 
will  vanish  from  the  earth  all  wrong-doing, 
all  evil  wiles  and  deeds  of  violence,  for  Con- 
science then  will  not  be  bashful  and  will  take 
the  world  in  hand. 
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A  Fable 
By  M.  E.  Saltykof-Stchedrin 

F)OETS  write  a  great  deal  about  eagles  in 
'  their  verses,  and  always  in  words  of 
praise.  They  extol  the  eagle's  wonderful 
beauty  of  form,  his  piercing  eyesight,  his 
majestic  flight.  He  does  not  fly,  like  other 
birds;  he  soars,  or  else  hovers;  he  gazes  at  the 
sun  and  competes  with  the  thunders  of  heaven. 
Some  even  endow  him  with  magnanimity. 
So  that,  should  a  man  wish  to  celebrate  in 
verse  the  feats,  say,  of  a  policeman,  he  would 
inevitably  compare  him  to  an  eagle — some- 
thing in  this  strain :  "  Policeman  N ,  having 

with  eagle  eye  singled  out  his  man  in  a  crowd, 
seized  him  with  an  eagle's  grip,  but  after 
listening  to  his  plea,  pardoned  him  and  let 
him  go."  For  a  long  time  I  myself  believed 
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in  these  panegyrics.  I  thought :  "Really  now, 
that  was  handsome  of  him.  Seized  him  .  .  . 
and  pardoned  him."  "Pardoned."  That's 
what  particularly  took  my  fancy.  The  eagle 
pardoned  .  .  .  whom?  the  mouse.  What's 
in  a  mouse?  And  I  would  run  myself  out  of 
breath  to  my  nearest  poet-friend,  to  tell  him 
of  the  eagle's  latest  act  of  generosity.  And 
my  poet-friend  would  strike  an  attitude, 
breathe  hard  a  minute  or  two,  then  begin  to 
expectorate  verse  after  verse. 

One  day,  however,  a  sudden  thought  struck 
me:  what  had  the  mouse  done,  to  be  pardoned 
by  the  eagle?  It  ran  across  the  road  about 
its  own  private  business;  the  eagle  saw  it, 
pounced  on  it,  half  choked  the  life  out  of  it, 
then^ — pardoned  it.  Why  should  the  eagle 
have  pardoned  the  mouse,  and  not  the  mouse 
have  pardoned  the  eagle? 

Thought  followed  thought.  I  opened  eyes 
and  ears.  Then  I  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  about  the  whole  thing.  In  the 
first  place,  eagles  don't  catch  mice  in  order  to 
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pardon  them.  In  the  second  place,  admit- 
ting that  the  eagle  really  "pardoned"  the 
mouse,  it  would  surely  have  been  much  bet- 
ter had  he  let  it  alone  to  begin  with.  Lastly, 
in  the  third  place,  be  he  eagle  or  arch-eagle, 
he  is  a  bird  all  right.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  is  only  owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
that  a  comparison  with  him  can  be  considered 
flattering  to  the  policeman. 

And  now  this  is  what  I  think  of  eagles: 
eagles  are  eagles,  neither  more  nor  less.  They 
are  carnivorous,  ravenous  creatures;  but  their 
justification  lies  in  the  fact  that  nature  creat- 
ed them  emphatically  anti- vegetarians.  And 
since  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  strong,  far- 
sighted,  swift  of  wing  and  ruthless,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  all  feathered  things  hastily  flee 
and  hide  at  their  approach.  And  this  they 
do  from  fear,  not  all  from  admiring  awe, 
as  the  poets  would  make  us  believe.  And 
eagles  always  live  aloof  from  the  world,  in 
inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses,  sullen  and 
inhospitable, — a  true  brigand's  existence; 
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and,  in  the  intervals  between  raids,  they 
doze. 

Yet,  one  eagle  there  was,  who  turned  out 
different  from  the  rest:  he  grew  tired  of  liv- 
ing thus  estranged  from  the  world;  and  one 
fine  day  he  said  to  his  mate:  "I'm  sick  of 
this  life,  just  the  two  of  us,  seeing  no  one  but 
each  other.  Gazing  at  the  sun  all  day  long 
is  enough  to  make  one  stupid." 

He  had  moody  fits.  The  more  he  mused, 
the  more  frequently  he  thought  what  a  fine 
thing  it  would  be  to  live  as  great  lords  used 
to  live  in  olden  times.  One  might  gather  a 
court  and  live  merrily  ever  after.  The  crows 
would  bring  him  the  gossip  of  all  the  country- 
side; the  parrots  would  play  their  antics  to 
divert  him;  the  starlings  would  sing  heroic 
odes  in  his  honour;  the  owls,  screech-owls, 
and  horn-owls  would  patrol  the  surrounding 
space  at  night,  while  the  vultures,  kites,  and 
hawks  would  supply  him  with  food.  And 
he  would  reserve  bloodthirstiness  for  himself 
alone.  After  much  thinking,  he  reached  a 
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decision.  One  day  he  summoned  a  vulture, 
a  kite,  and  a  hawk,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows : 

"Get  me  together  a  court,  such  as  great 
lords  used  to  keep  of  old;  they  shall  divert 
me,  and  I  will  hold  them  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling. That's  all." 

To  hear  was  to  obey:  they  flew  off,  each  a 
different  way,  and  went  to  work  with  a  will. 
First  thing,  they  rounded  up  a  whole  flock  of 
crows,  took  up  their  census  and  delivered 
to  them  their  tax  schedules.  The  best  thing 
about  crows  is,  they  are  so  prolific  and  so 
generally  amenable  to  authority;  they  make 
such  a  comfortable  class  of  taxpayers, — and 
once  you  have  that,  the  rest  is  easily  fixed. 
So  the  hawk  and  the  vulture  fixed  things 
first-rate.  Out  of  rail-birds  and  divers  they 
made  up  an  orchestra  of  wind  instruments; 
they  dressed  up  parrots  as  clowns;  the  mag- 
pie, in  consideration  of  her  thieving  propensi- 
ties, was  presented  with  the  keys  of  the  trea- 
sury; owls  of  various  denominations  were 
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entrusted  with  patrolling  duties.  In  a  word 
such  a  staff  was  formed  as  would  not  have 
shamed  the  greatest  lord's  household.  Even 
the  cuckoo  was  not  forgotten;  she  was  ap- 
pointed fortune-teller  to  her  ladyship,  and 
an  orphanage  was  built  for  her  neglected 
fledgelings. 

But  even  before  the  staff  had  properly 
set  to  work,  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
something  wanting  somewhere.  They  thought 
and  thought,  wondering  what  it  might  be, 
until  at  last  it  occurred  to  them  that  all  courts 
had  a  department  of  sciences  and  one  of  fine 
arts  attached  to  them,  while  theirs  had 
neither. 

Three  birds  in  particular  felt  this  omission 
as  a  personal  wrong  done  them :  the  bullfinch, 
the  woodpecker,  and  the  nightingale. 

The  bullfinch  was  a  smart  fellow,  trained 
from  earliest  youth  to  artistic  whistling.  His 
first  education  he  had  received  in  the  school 
for  soldiers'  sons,  after  which  he  had  served 
as  regiment  clerk;  then,  having  mastered 
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punctuation,  he  had  become  editor  of  a  paper, 
Forest  News,  issued  free  of  preliminary  censure. 
But,  as  editor,  he  never  could  find  quite  the 
right  poise;  now  he  would  touch  on  some 
subject  which  should  have  remained  un- 
touched ;  now  again  he  would  leave  untouched 
something  which  not  only  could,  but  should 
have  been  discussed.  For  which  lack  of 
judgment  his  poor  head  got  knock  after  knock. 
So  he  thought  to  himself:  "I  will  go  and  join 
the  eagle's  household.  Let  him  command  me 
to  herald  his  glory  every  morning,  insuring 
me  impunity." 

The  woodpecker  was  a  modest  scholar, 
and  led  a  strictly  retired  life.  He  never  saw 
anybody  (many  even  thought  that  he,  like 
so  many  serious  scholars,  was  a  secret  drinl 
He  would  sit  whole  days  long  on  a  pine  bough, 
and  hack  and  hack  at  the  trunk.  He  had 
hacked  out  a  whole  armful  of  learned  histori- 
cal treatises,  such  as :  The  Genealogy  of  the  Wood 
Demon;  Was  the  Forest  Witch  (Baba-Yaga) 
ever  married?  Under  what  Sex  should  Witches 
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be  entered  in  the  Census?  etc.  But  no  matter 
how  hard  he  hacked,  he  could  find  no  pub- 
lisher. So  he  too  came  to  the  decision:  "I 
will  join  the  household  of  the  eagle  as  court 
historiographer.  Who  knows  but  he  may 
have  my  treatises  printed  at  the  crows' 
expense." 

As  to  the  nightingale,  he  had  no  occasion 
to  complain  of  his  lot.  He  had  always  been 
so  sweet  a  singer  that  not  the  denizens  of  the 
tall  forest  pines  alone,  but  the  Moscow  trades- 
men felt  their  hearts  melt  as  they  listened. 
All  the  world  loved  him;  all  the  world  held 
their  breath  to  listen  as,  hidden  in  the  thick- 
est of  forest  leafage,  he  sang  and  sang  till 
his  throat  sheer  burst  with  the  ecstasy  of  it. 
But  he  was  sensual  and  inordinately  fond  of 
praise.  Not  content  with  filling  the  woods 
with  resonant  melody  and  solacing  grief- 
stricken  hearts  with  the  music  of  his  passion, 
he  dreamed  of  how  the  eagle  would  hang  a 
necklace  of  ants'  eggs  round  his  neck  and 
decorate  his  breast  with  live  beetles,  while 
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her  ladyship  would  summon  him  to  secret 
meetings.  .  .  . 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  all  three  birds 
importuned  the  hawk  with  requests  for  an 
introduction. 

The  eagle  listened  to  the  hawk's  report  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  instituting  a  depart- 
ment of  sciences  and  one  of  fine  arts,  but  did 
not  at  first  take  it  all  in.  He  sat  there  stolid, 
growling  and  playing  with  his  claws,  and  his 
eyes  were  like  polished  stones,  their  brilliancy 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays.  Never  in  his  born 
days  had  he  as  much  as  seen  a  newspaper, 
he  took  no  interest  whatever  in  witches  or  de- 
mons; as  to  the  nightingale,  he  only  had 
heard  of  him  as  of  a  bird  so  small,  it  was  not 
worth  soiling  his  bill  with. 

"I  bet  you  don't  even  know  Bonaparte  is 
dead,"  said  the  hawk. 

' '  Bonaparte  ?     Who's  he  r ' ' 

"There  now.  Yet  to  know  that  would  do 
you  no  harm.  You'll  have  company  coming 
to  visit;  there  will  be  polite  conversation; 
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someone  will  say  '  So  and  so  happened  under 
Bonaparte,'  and  where  will  you  be  then?  A 
bad  business!" 

The  owl  was  called  in  and  consulted,  and 
he  too  insisted  that  no  court  was  complete 
without  arts  and  sciences,  for  that  they  help 
eagles  to  while  away  the  time  and  produce  a 
favourable  impression  abroad.  "Knowledge 
is  light  and  ignorance  is  night/'  as  the  saying 
is.  Any  one  can  sleep  and  eat  and  drink, 
but  it  is  not  everyone  that  can  solve  a  prob- 
lem like  that  about  "the  flying  flock  of  wild 
geese. ' '  Take  the  serin  now :  the  only  thing  he 
has  learned  is  to  draw  water  for  himself  in  a 
little  bucket ;  yet  see  what  high  prices  are  paid 
for  even  so  trifling  an  accomplishment. 

"I  can  see  in  the  dark,"  went  on  the  owl, 
"and  am  called  wise  on  that  account,  while 
you  can  gaze  at  the  sun  for  hours  without 
blinking,  yet  people  speak  of  you  as  of  a 
simpleton." 

"Well,  I'm  not  saying  anything  against 
learning,"  growled  the  eagle. 
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He  was  taken  at  his  word.  The  very  next 
day  was  the  beginning  of  ...  the  golden 
era  at  the  eagle's  court.  The  starlings  began 
practising  the  hymn:  "Learning  is  the  food 
of  youth,  the  solace  of  old  age;"  the  rail- 
birds  and  divers  rehearsed  on  their  instru- 
ments; the  parrots  went  to  work  inventing 
new  tricks  and  stunts.  A  new  tax  was  im- 
posed on  the  crows,  under  the  name  of  "edu- 
cational"; a  school  of  military  cadets  was 
instituted  for  the  young  of  hawks  and  vul- 
tures; the  owls  of  all  denominations  formed  an 
Academy  of  Sciences;  even  the  young  crows 
were  presented  with  a  penny  primer  each. 
Lastly  the  dean  of  the  starlings  was  appointed 
poet-laureate  and  ordered  to  prepare  to  take 
part  with  the  nightingale  in  a  contest  which 
was  to  come  off  on  the  morrow. 

The  fateful  day  was  promptly  on  hand, 
and  all  the  contestants  were  placed  before 
the  eagle,  and  commanded  to  begin. 

The  greatest  success  fell  to  the  bullfinch. 
By  way  of  introduction  he  read  off  a  sort  of 
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feuilleton,  held  in  so  light  a  vein  that  the 
eagle  himself  almost  thought  he  understood. 
The  bullfinch  said  that  life  should  be  taken 
easy,  and  the  eagle  approved:  "Quite  so." 
He  said:  Let  retail  trade  prosper,  and  the 
rest  might  take  care  of  itself, — and  the  eagle 
approved:  "Quite  so."  He  said  that  menials 
had  a  far  better  time  than  masters,  for  that 
masters  had  no  end  of  cares,  while  menials 
were  cared  for  by  the  masters,  and  the  eagle 
approved:  "Quite  so."  He  said  that,  when 
he  had  a  conscience,  he  did  not  possess  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  his  name,  while  now  that  he 
had  not  a  particle  of  conscience  left,  he  could 
wear  two  pairs  if  he  chose, — and  the  eagle 
approved:  "Quite  so." 

However,  the  bullfinch  began  to  bore  him. 

"Next,"  he  growled. 

The  woodpecker  began.  His  theme  was 
the  eagle's  genealogy,  which  he  traced  to  the 
sun.  This  pleased  the  eagle,  who  remarked: 
"I  heard  something  of  the  kind  from  my 
father." 
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"The  sun,"  went  on  the  woodpecker,  "had 
three  children:  a  daughter,  Shark,  and  two 
sons,  Lion  and  Eagle.  Shark  turned  out  a 
wanton,  and  her  father  banished  her  to  the 
realms  of  the  deep.  Lion  was  rebellious,  and 
his  father  made  him  lord  over  the  deserts  of 
the  earth,  while  Eagle,  the  dutiful  son,  he 
kept  closer  to  himself,  and  gave  him  the 
realms  of  air  as  his  portion." 

But  the  eagle  did  not  even  give  the  learned 
woodpecker  a  chance  to  end  the  prologue  to 
his  disquisition  before  he  impatiently  shrieked : 
"Next,  next." 

The  nightingale  began  his  song  and  came 
to  grief  at  once.  He  sang  of  the  joy  of  the 
menial  on  learning  that  God  had  sent  him  a 
master;  of  the  magnanimity  of  eagles,  who 
tip  their  menials  unstintingly  with  whiskey. 
But  strive  as  he  would,  with  might  and  main, 
to  strike  the  true  menial  note,  the  artist's 
soul  in  him  would  not  let  him.  Though  by 
conviction  a  menial  from  head  to  foot  (he 
even  had  procured  somewhere  a  second-hand 
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white  tie  and  had  had  his  hair  curled  as  tight 
as  a  sheep's  fleece),  still  that  artist's  soul  of 
his  would  not  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the 
menial  spirit  and  continually  burst  them  so 
that  the  eagle  in  the  end  could  make  nothing 
of  his  song. 

"What  is  the  fool  driving  at?"  he  shrieked 
at  last.  "Call  the  Laureate." 

The  old  starling  was  not  far  to  seek.  He 
took  up  the  same  menial  themes,  but  they 
came  natural  to  him,  and  he  handled  them  so 
realistically  that  the  eagle  kept  repeating 
time  after  time:  "Quite  so.  Quite  so."  And 
the  end  of  it  was  that  he  hung  the  collar  of 
ants'  eggs  on  the  old  starling's  neck,  and, 
flashing  an  angry  glance  at  the  nightingale, 
shrieked:  "Take  away  the  rascal." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  nightingale's  ambi- 
tious career.  He  was  promptly  shut  up  in  a 
cage  and  sold  in  Moscow  to  a  certain  tavern, 
where  his  sweet  but  sorrowful  strains  to  this 
day  melt  the  hearts  of  tipsy  lovers  of  melody. 

Nevertheless  the  cause  of  learning  was  not 
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abandoned.  The  young  hawks  and  vultures 
continued  their  military  education  and  the 
young  civilian  birds  frequented  the  gymnasi- 
ums. The  Academy  of  Sciences  undertook 
to  publish  a  dictionary  and  had  got  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  letter  A;  the  woodpecker 
was  finishing  the  tenth  volume  of  his  History 
of  the  Wood  Demons.  But  the  bullfinch  kept 
aloof.  From  the  very  first  day  his  intuition 
told  him  that  this  culture  fad  would  meet  a 
quick  and  ungracious  end,  and  it  now  ap- 
peared that  his  apprehensions  had  not  been 
entirely  unfounded. 

The  trouble  began  with  a  blunder  of  the 
hawk  and  owl,  the  initiators  and  leaders  of 
the  great  culture  movement;  they  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  teach  the  eagle  himself 
his  letters.  They  went  to  work  according 
to  the  phonetic  method  as  the  easiest  and 
least  tiresome,  but  they  made  so  little  head- 
way that,  after  a  year's  efforts,  he  signed 
himself  "Iggl" — a  signature  which  no  self -re- 
specting money-lender  would  have  accepted 
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on  an  I.O.U.  But  a  greater  blunder  still 
consisted  in  a  way  they  had,  in  common 
with  most  pedagogues,  of  never  giving  their 
pupil  a  minute's  rest  or  peace.  The  owl  kept 
flying  at  his  heels,  hissing  in  his  ear,  "ss  .  .  . 
shsh  ...  zz  ...  "  while  the  hawk  persist- 
ently strove  to  impress  him  with  the  convic- 
tion that,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  a  proper  division  of  spoils 
was  not  possible. 

"Suppose  of  ten  stolen  goslings  you  have 
given  two  to  the  police  commissary's  secretary 
and  eaten  one  yourself,  how  many  would 
remain  for  future  use?"  the  hawk  would 
reproachfully  demand  to  know. 

The  eagle  could  not  tell  and  kept  morosely 
silent,  but  rancour  against  the  hawk  daily 
grew  in  his  heart. 

Relations  grew  strained,  a  state  of  things 
of  which  intrigue  did  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage. The  conspiracy  was  headed  by  the 
kite,  who  enticed  the  cuckoo  to  join  it.  The 
latter  began  to  whisper  in  her  ladyship's  ear: 
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"They  will  worry  our  dearest  lord  to  death 
with  their  learning — see  if  they  don't" — and 
her  ladyship  in  her  turn  began  to  tease  and 
taunt  the  eagle,  calling  him  "schoolboy," — 
then  both  did  their  best  to  foment  the  vul- 
ture's evil  passions. 

And  so  it  happened  one  morning  at  dawn 
that,  the  moment  the  eagle  opened  his  eyes, 
the  owl,  as  usual,  stole  behind  him  and  be- 
gan buzzing  in  his  ear:  "vv  .  .  .  dd  .  .  . 
rrr  .  .  ." 

"Go  away,  you  bore,"  briefly  growled  the 
eagle. 

"  Will  your  lordship,  please,  repeat :  bb  .  .  . 
kk  .  .  .  mm  ..." 

"Once  more  I  tell  you:  begone." 

"Pp  .   .   .  gg  .   .   .   nn  .   .   ." 

Quick  as  lightning  the  eagle  turned  round 
and  tore  the  owl  in  two.  An  hour  later  the 
hawk,  knowing  of  nothing,  returned  from  the 
morning  chase. 

"Here  is  a  problem  for  you,"  he  began  at 
once.  "The  spoils  for  the  night  amount  to 
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a  hundredweight  of  game  and  venison.  If  we 
divide  this  in  two  halves,  of  which  one  for 
you  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  us,  to  how 
much  will  your  share  amount?" 

"The  whole,"  growled  the  eagle. 

"Talk  sense,"  the  hawk  corrected  him. 
"If  it  were  'the  whole*  there  would  be  no 
problem." 

This  was  not  the  first  problem  of  the  kind 
which  the  hawk  propounded,  but  this  time 
the  eagle  found  his  tone  unbearable.  His 
blood  boiled  at  the  thought  that  a  menial 
should  dare  to  dispute  his  word.  And  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that,  when  an  eagle's  blood 
boils,  he  cannot  see  the  difference  between 
pedagogy  and  sedition.  So  it  was  in  this 
case,  as  the  hawk  found  out  to  his  cost.  Still, 
having  finished  with  the  hawk,  the  eagle 
decreed : 

"The  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  stay." 

So  the  starlings  went  on  singing:  "Learn- 
ing is  the  food  of  youth;"  all  the  same  it  was 
clear  to  all  that  "the  golden  age"  was  near- 
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ing  its  end;  the  gloom  of  ignorance  was  im- 
pending, with  its  inevitable  acolytes:  intestine 
discords,  riots,  and  disturbances. 

To  begin  with,  two  candidates,  the  vulture 
and  the  kite,  competed  for  the  place  of  the 
dead  hawk.  And  since  both  thought  of 
nothing  but  their  own  interests,  the  common 
affairs  of  the  court  receded  into  the  back- 
ground and  gradually  fell  into  decay. 

Just  one  month,  and  nothing  was  left  of 
the  whilom  "golden  age."  The  bullfinches 
grew  lazy,  the  railbirds  played  false,  the 
magpie  took  to  thieving,  the  crows  stopped 
paying  taxes,  and  the  arrears  due  reached 
such  tremendous  figures  that  they  had  to  be 
collected  by  armed  force.  Things  got  to 
that  pitch  of  disarray  that  the  eagle  and 
his  mate  were  frequently  served  with  putrid 
food. 

To  clear  themselves  of  any  part  in  this 
general  dissolution,  the  vulture  and  the  kite 
joined  hands  and  threw  the  whole  blame  on 
culture.  Learning,  they  said,  was  undoubt- 
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edly  a  good  thing,  but  only  when  the  time  is 
propitious.  Our  fathers  got  along  without 
it,  and  so  can  we.  .  .  . 

And,  to  prove  that  all  the  mischief  was  due 
to  learning,  they  began  to  unearth  plots,  in 
which,  somehow,  the  prayer-book  always 
turned  out  to  be  implicated.  There  were 
investigations,  inquests,  impeachments,  with- 
out end. 

"That  will  do,"  thundered  a  voice  above. 

The  voice  was  the  eagle's.  That  was  the 
end  of  culture. 

The  court  grew  so  silent  and  quiet,  you 
could  hear  slander  hiss  and  creep  along  the 
ground. 

The  first  victim  of  the  new  order  of  things 
was  the  woodpecker.  The  poor  old  bird  was 
innocence  itself.  But  he  was  a  scholar,  and 
that  was  matter  enough  for  an  indictment. 

"You  know  punctuation?" 

"I  do.  Not  alone  the  more  common 
marks,  but  the  less  common  ones,  such  as 
quotation  marks,  hyphen,  dash,  parentheses; 
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I  can  honestly  say  I  always  make  the  proper 
use  of  them." 

"You  can  tell  one  sex  from  the  other?" 

"I  can.  I  would  make  no  mistake  even 
at  night." 

That  sufficed.  He  was  put  in  irons  and 
confined  for  life  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Next 
day  he  was  found  dead,  eaten  up  by  ants. 

Scarcely  was  the  incident  of  the  woodpecker 
ended,  when  it  was  followed  by  the  attack 
against  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Still,  the  owls  of  various  denominations 
stood  their  ground  bravely:  they  hated  to 
give  up  the  warm  nests  which  were  part  of 
their  perquisites.  They  pleaded  that  the 
object  of  their  studies  was  not  to  spread 
knowledge  broadcast,  but  to  ward  off  the  evil 
eye.  But  the  kite  defeated  their  evasions  by 
asking:  "What  was  science  for,  anyhow?" 
This  question  they  could  not  answer.  So  they 
were  sold  at  so  much  a  piece  to  market  garden- 
ers, who  had  them  stuffed  and  set  them  up  on 
poles  as  scarecrows,  to  keep  the  birds  away. 
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About  the  same  time  the  penny-primers 
were  taken  away  from  the  young  crows, 
pounded  to  a  pap  in  mortars,  and  made  into 
playing  cards. 

And  thus  it  went,  from  bad  to  worse. 
After  the  owls  came  the  starlings,  the  rail- 
birds,  the  parrots,  the  serins.  Even  the 
deaf  heathcock  was  suspected  of  "thinking 
thoughts"  on  the  ground  that  he  was  silent 
all  day  and  slept  all  night  .  .  . 

The  court  became  deserted.  The  eagle  and 
his  mate  alone  remained,  attended  by  the  vul- 
ture and  the  kite, — while,  at  a  great  distance, 
swarmed  the  crows,  indecently  prolific.  And 
in  proportion  as  they  multiplied,  the  tax 
arrears  multiplied  too. 

Then  the  kite  and  the  vulture,  for  want  of 
somebody  to  harry — the  crows  did  not  count 
— took  to  harrying  each  other.  And  learning 
still  had  to  serve  as  battleground.  The  vul- 
ture reported  that  the  kite  surreptitiously 
read  the  prayer-book;  the  kite  on  his  side 
played  the  informer  and  declared  that  the 
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vulture  kept  the  latest  collection  of  songs 
concealed  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  eagle  was  troubled  in  his  mind. 

But  at  this  juncture  History  stepped  in  and 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  medley.  An  extra- 
ordinary thing  happened.  The  crows,  seeing 
there  was  no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  all 
at  once  bethought  them  of  the  penny-primer 
and  tried  to  remember  what  it  said.  But  be- 
fore they  could  call  to  mind  anything  bearing 
on  the  case,  instinct  told  them  what  to  do :  the 
whole  flock  rose  into  the  air  and  flew  away. 

The  eagle  pursued  them,  but  did  not  get 
far.  In  consequence  of  the  easy  life  he  had 
led  so  long,  he  had  grown  effeminate  and 
now  could  hardly  stir  a  wing. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  mate  and  pro- 
claimed: 

"Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  eagles!" 

But  what  did  he  mean  by  the  word  "lesson," 
in  this  particular  case  ?  Whether  that  learn- 
ing is  bad  for  eagles,  or  that  eagles  are  bad  for 
learning,  or,  possibly,  both,  he  did  not  say. 
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Misgir 

A  Tale  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
By  D.  N.  Mamin-Sibiriak 

I 

ONE  autumn,  at  the  time  when  the  first 
hoar-frost  powders  the  larches  in  the 
Ural  woods,  I  took  my  rifle  and  started  for 
the  post  situated  by  the  mountain  stream 
Shipishna,  intending  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
that  paradise  of  sportsmen.  The  post  lies 
half-way  between  the  Galtchinsk  metal  works 
and  the  wharf  on  the  Uralka,  to  which  trans- 
ports of  iron  and  copper  continually  travelled, 
winter  and  summer.  The  traffic,  however, 
was  liveliest  in  winter.  The  long  trains  of 
loaded  wagons  or  sleighs  used  to  stop  to  feed 
the  horses  at  the  post,  where  there  were  huge 
sheds  for  the  accommodation  of  the  animals 
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and  barns  full  of  oats  and  hay.  The  distance 
from  the  post  to  the  works  was  twenty  versts, 
and  the  same  to  the  wharf.  The  region  all 
around  was  wild  and  unexplored,  and  none 
finer  for  autumn  shooting  could  be  dreamt  of. 
At  one  time  there  had  been  a  large  Cossack 
settlement  on  this  spot,  stretching  over  quite 
ten  versts,  but  now  the  ground  was  covered 
with  mixed  forest  growth.  From  the  nearest 
mountain  the  view  opened  on  the  post.  It 
was  built  on  a  low  meadow  bottom  close  to 
the  stream,  which  blustered  noisily  over 
rocks  and  boulders,  hiding  among  reeds 
and  sedge-grass,  and  in  places  spreading 
out  into  quiet  creeks.  The  post  was  en- 
closed in  a  belt  of  birches, — tall,  even,  straight 
and  tapering, — such  birches  as  grow  only 
on  soil  fertilized  by  the  ashes  of  burned  out 
settlements. 

The  post  itself  consisted  of  an  enormous 
Russian  loghouse  (izba)  with  a  huge  oven  and 
immense  sleeping  shelves  adjoining  it.  There 
were  no  less  than  a  hundred  teams  to  a  train, 
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and  all  the  teamsters  had  to  be  warmed  and 
supplied  with  food  and  drink.  These  team- 
sters were  generally  men  of  evil  repute,  espe- 
cially those  who  travelled  all  the  year  round. 
The  summer  teamsters,  for  some  reason,  went 
under  the  nickname  of  "nightingales," '  which 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation  of 
them,  as  the  stamp  of  a  class  of  regular 
desperadoes.  In  the  autumn,  when  roads  were 
well-nigh  impassable  and  transports  few,  the 
post  was  quiet  and  plunged  into  a  sort  of 
dead  woodland  calm.  At  such  time  Pimka, 
the  watchman's  assistant,  a  thievish  young 
rascal  with  a  thick  red  neck  and  puffy  eyelids, 


1  Among  the  heroes  of  the  Russian  folk-lore  legends 
(on  the  side  of  the  heathen  enemies  of  Vladimir's 
"round-table")  there  is  a  famous  robber  of  fabulous 
strength,  whose  whistle  is  said  to  have  been  so  powerful 
that  it  could  rend  an  oak-trunk  in  twain  and  fell  any 
warrior  dead  on  the  spot.  Probably  on  account  of 
this  musical  accomplishment,  this  mighty  whistler 
goes  by  the  name  of  Solovei  Razboynik — "Nightingale 
the  Robber."  A  dim  reminiscence  of  this  mythical 
personage  may  possibly  lurk  in  the  strange  nickname 
given  to  the  lawless  teamsters. — TRANSLATOR'S  NOTK. 
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slept  as  though  he  would  never  wake,  and  so 
did  the  post  cook  Nastassia,  a  robust  female, 
who  seemed  made  of  sole-leather;  so  did  the 
dogs,  and  the  only  wakeful  being  on  the 
premises  was  the  watchman  in  charge  of 
the  post,  generally  known  as  "Misgir."  He 
was  a  puny  little  man  with  a  wrinkled  face 
the  size  of  a  fist  and  a  scant,  ragged,  tow- 
coloured  handful  of  a  beard.  He  was  a  quiet 
fellow,  forever  silently  fussing  about  some 
chore  or  other  pertaining  to  his  extensive 
domestic  economy.  I  never  saw  him  un- 
occupied; now  he  would  be  mending  a  set 
of  harness,  now  chopping  wood,  then  again 
repairing  this  or  that  about  the  house  or 
yard.  He  was  one  of  those  people  who  are 
incapable  of  sitting  idle  for  even  a  moment. 
He  always  put  me  in  mind  of  an  industrious 
ant,  such  as  we  read  of  in  fables. 

"Why  don't  you  make  the  man  do  the 
work,  instead  of  doing  it  all  yourself?"  I 
sometimes  remarked. 

"Oh,  well  ...  let  him  take  his  rest,"  he 
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would  answer  curtly,  going  on  with  his  chop- 
ping or  hammering. 

"Why  have  they  named  you  Misgir?" 
"Because  I  am  such  a  little,   half -grown 
runt.1     The  boys  called  me  that  when  I  was 
nothing  but  a  kid." 

One  of  Misgir 's  duties  was  to  guard  the 
woods  in  a  circuit  of  ten  versts  around  the 
post;  probably  just  so  that  the  column  in 
the  books  concerning  the  woods  adjoining 
the  post  might  not  remain  a  blank.  True, 
this  wise  foresight  did  not  in  the  least  incom- 
mode Misgir,  for  there  was  no  one  to  guard 
the  woods  against  in  that  wilderness.  Still, 
he  felt  bound  to  inspect  once  a  week  some 
section  of  his  domains,  chiefly,  it  may  be 
supposed,  for  the  reason  that  he  loved  nature 
and  was,  at  heart,  a  poet.  There  are  a  good 
many  such  silent  poets  among  the  lower 


'  "Runt"  is  the  only  word  that  will  render  the  sense 
in  which  the  word    Misgir  is  locally  used,  though  it 
really  is  the  name  of  an  insect,  a  sort  of  tarantula. 
—TRANSLATOR'S  NOTE. 
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classes,   owing,   probably,   to  the  prevalence 
of  unwritten  folk-song  literature. 

Misgir's  characteristic  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  his  dog  Mutchka,  the 
inseparable  companion  of  his  every  step.  It 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  hunting  dog, 
nor  a  mongrel  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
but  what  you  might  call  a  professional  dog, 
one  of  those  astonishing  creatures  which  do 
all  but  speak.  There  is  something  about  the 
specialized  hunting  dog,  about  all  its  ways, 
which  always  impresses  me  disagreeably,— 
something  servile,  cringing,  sneaking,  while 
the  professional  dog  has  preserved  a  serious 
business-like  demeanour,  a  conscious,  doggish 
dignity.  Such  a  dog  will  not  bark  at  random, 
neither  will  it  fawn  indiscriminately,  or  poke 
around  senselessly  in  people's  way,  because 
it  has  some  definite  business  of  its  own  to 
attend  to.  It  shows  sense  in  the  way  it 
watches  and  guards  its  master  or  fawns  on 
him.  Mutchka  excited  my  admiration  by 
her  tact,  dignified  reserve,  and  steady  beha- 
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viour.  Her  coat  was  of  a  most  uncommon 
colour;  she  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
wolf,  but  for  her  tail,  which  curled  in  a  perfect 
ring.  As  to  her  breed,  she  must  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  Siberian  sleigh-dogs  (Idika), 
a  type  of  professional  dog  which  it  must 
have  taken  hundreds  of  years  to  perfect. 
One  had  to  see  Mutchka  at  work,  hunting, 
in  order  thoroughly  to  appreciate  her  rare 
qualities.  The  sight  of  me  with  my  fowling- 
piece  always  caused  her  a  painful  struggle: 
her  faithful  dog's  heart  was  wholly  devoted 
to  her  master,  but  the  powerful  hunting 
instinct  strongly  drew  her  to  me. 

You  should  have  seen  the  dog  when  we 
started  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Misgir 
invariably  accompanied  me,  though  he  never 
fired  a  shot.  Indeed,  I  suspected  that  his 
only  reason  for  accompanying  me  was  to  give 
the  dog  a  treat.  Mutchka  led  the  way  to 
the  woods  and  understood  every  gesture 
Her  eyes  shone,  her  every  motion  assumed  the 
subtle  grace  which  only  ''blood"  gives  a  high- 
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bred  animal;  only,  from  time  to  time,  she 
would  look  at  her  master  doubtfully,  half 
sadly,  as  though  apologizing  for  the  delight 
she  took  in  the  sport. 

"Come  now,  indulge  her  a  bit,"  he  would 
say;  "just  look  at  those  eyes!" 

"Why  don't  you  get  yourself  a  gun?"  I 
asked  him  repeatedly.  "You  could  get  a 
lot  of  game." 

"I  don't  care  for  that,"  he  would  answer 
briefly. 

"But  why  don't  you  care  for  it?" 

"Can't  say.     It's  just  the  way  I  feel." 

No  matter  how  hard  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
give  me  a  more  definite  answer,  I  never 
succeeded. 

Misgir  knew  every  nook  and  corner  of  his 
own  forest  district,  every  tree  in  it,  every 
rock;  he  could  have  walked  blindfold  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  In  fact,  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  born  forester,  be- 
ginning with  his  extraordinary  gift  of  orienta- 
tion. He  could  tell,  with  as  much  precision 
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as  though  he  had  been  the  owner,  the  number 
of  coveys,  their  various  pasture  grounds, 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  their  com- 
position, etc. 

"There  are  three  huge  heath-cocks  feeding 
on  the  big  larch  up  on  the  hill  out  there,"  he 
informed  me  once.  "You  can  hear  them 
from  the  post  chattering  at  daybreak." 

The  needles  of  the  larch,  when  they  grow 
soft  and  turn  slightly  sour  with  the  autumn 
moisture,  are  the  heath-cock's  best  relished 
pabulum.  At  first  he  comes  to  feed  only  at 
daybreak,  but  after  a  while  he  returns  in  the 
daytime  too.  In  very  bright  or  in  windy- 
weather  he  is  very  watchful,  and,  at  such 
times  it  is  next  to  impossible,  unless  you 
have  a  dog,  to  approach  him  within  firing 
range.  There  is  no  better  time  for  heath- 
cock  hunting  than  those  grey  autumn  days 
when  it  begins  to  "drizzle"  from  the  early 
morning  hours.  A  dog  greatly  simplifies 
matters,  especially  such  a  dog  as  Mutchka. 
She  sought  out  the  bird  by  sniffing  the  air, 
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did  not  bark  loudly,  nor  jump  at  the  tree. 
The  heath-cock,  by  a  certain  uncouth  art- 
lessness,  holds  among  the  feathered  denizens 
of  the  air  much  the  same  place  as  does  the 
bear  among  the  furry  tribes  of  the  forest. 
Very  sensitive  and  watchful  at  ordinary 
times,  excepting  at  the  spring  season  of 
"tocking,"  he  turns  quite  silly  when  feeding 
on  a  larch,  especially  at  sight  of  a  dog.  There 
was  no  mistaking  Mutchka's  bark :  she  would 
give  two  or  three  expressive  yelps,  with  a 
pause  between,  leaving  the  hunters  time  to 
approach.  On  hearing  our  steps,  she  would 
start  barking  again,  so  as  to  divert  the  silly 
bird's  attention  to  herself.  In  a  word,  she 
was  a  wonder  of  a  dog. 

The  most  interesting  moment  was  that 
when,  after  stealing  near  enough,  I  cocked 
my  rifle.  Misgir  then  stopped  his  ears  with 
his  ringers  and  closed  his  eyes,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  nervous  woman.  When  the  shot  rang 
out,  he  shuddered  and  cast  a  startled,  fright- 
ened look  at  the  larch  where  the  bird  had  been 
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sitting.  But  he  never  would  go  near  a  dead 
bird. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  the  firing?"  I  sometimes 
asked  him. 

"No  .  .  .  it's  the  blood  I  am  afraid  of," 
he  would  answer,  closing  his  eyes,  shrinking 
and  shrugging  his  boyishly  narrow  shoulders. 
"It's  dreadful.  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it 
.  .  .  My  very  heart  revolts  ..." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  beauty  of 
autumn  heath-cock  hunting  does  not  lie  in 
the  quantity  of  game  you  have  bagged,  but 
in  the  melancholy,  poetical  charm  of  the  dy- 
ing woods,  in  all  the  parting  splendour  of 
their  autumnal  attire.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing comparable  to  the  feeling  which  takes 
possession  of  you  as  you  roam  about  the  woods 
at  that  season.  The  carpet  of  fallen  leaves 
rustles  under  your  feet  with  a  lifeless  crackle; 
the  grass  also  is  dry  and  crisp;  but  the  eye 
delights  in  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  birches 
and  aspens,  flooded  with  gold  and  crimson. 
The  air  is  imbued  with  that  peculiar  bitter- 
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sweet  aroma  which  fallen  leaves  exhale. 
The  bracing  autumn  coolness  makes  you 
shiver  slightly;  you  breathe  freely  and  ex- 
perience the  pleasant  exhilaration  which 
precious,  very  old  wine  produces.  Even 
weariness  is  not  oppressive,  but  lures  you 
with  the  promise  of  sound  sleep,  excellent 
appetite,  and,  altogether,  you  somehow  feel 
exuberantly  alive. 

II 

One  evening,  as  we  were  returning  from  a 
hunting  expedition,  we  beheld  from  afar  a 
long,  dark  line,  which  we  at  once  knew  to  be 
a  transport  approaching  the  post.  On  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  gate  stood  a  score 
of  low  four-wheeled  trucks  heavily  laden 
with  iron.  The  administration  of  the  works 
was  taking  advantage  of  the  persistent  fine 
weather  to  send  off  their  autumn  "caravan" 
down  the  Uralka.  We  were  met  at  the  gate 
by  the  man  Pimka,  who  was  discontentedly 
scratching  the  back  of  his  head. 
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"A  whole  nestful  of  'nightingales,'  '  he 
announced.  "Staying  for  the  night  they 
are,  the  good-for-nothings." 

"Well,  let  them,"  resignedly  spoke  Misgir, 
hastening  on.  "They'll  have  to  have  oats, 
also  hay  ..." 

Nastassia  already  had  the  fire  going  in  the 
oven  and  was  getting  ready  to  cook  supper 
for  the  "nightingales."  One  of  them,  a 
weather-beaten,  broad-shouldered  giant, 
known  as  "the  Wolf  "  (Volk),  met  us  near  the 
gate.  He  had  come  out  for  an  outdoor 
smoke  with  his  short  pipe.  Nastassia  ob- 
jected to  tobacco  inside  the  house  and  merci- 
lessly drove  the  smokers  out,  even  in  the 
frostiest  winter  weather. 

"Ah,  Misgir!"  lazily  drawled  "the  Wolf," 
contemptuously  glancing  over  the  puny  little 
figure,  "feeling  pretty  frisky,  eh?" 

Misgir  merely  frowned  and  answered  never 

a    word.     He    detested    the    "nightingales" 

anyhow,  for  their  coarse  banter  and  general 

impudence.     There  were  over  ten  of  them, 
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and  all  prospect  of  a  quiet  night's  rest  was 
at  an  end.  Ordinarily  nothing  could  be 
pleasanter  than  a  night  at  the  post.  Nastas- 
sia  kept  the  house  uncommonly  clean  and 
tidy  and  was  forever  sending  poor  Pimka 
out  to  sleep  in  some  barn  or  outhouse,  so  that 
Misgir  often  had  to  intercede  for  his  assistant. 

"He  brings  in  bad  smells,"  she  insisted 
with  habitual  blunt  ness.  "Besides,  Mutchka 
sleeps  in  the  yard  all  right,  so  why  can't  he?" 

Had  it  been  summer,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  betake  myself  to  some  hayloft;  but 
the  nights  are  so  cold  on  the  Ural  in  Septem- 
ber that  this  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  With 
ten  or  twelve  teamsters  crowded  into  the 
one  room,  it  may  be  imagined  what  the  atmos- 
phere was  like.  When  we  entered,  a  samovar 
the  size  of  a  small  barrel  was  already  steam- 
ing on  the  table,  and  the  teamsters,  all  big, 
powerful  men  with  red,  sweaty  faces,  were 
sitting  around  it. 

"Hello,  you  saintly  soul  on  crutches!" 
one  of  them  shouted  by  way  of  greeting  to  the 
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host.  "Where  have  you  been  hiding?  Time 
to  give  the  horses  their  oats." 

"No  use  yelling,"  grumbled  Misgir.  "All 
in  good  time." 

"Oh  you,  Misgir,  the  well-named!"  jeered 
the  roisterer.  "Nastassia,  could  you  do  no 
better  for  yourself  when  it  came  to  choosing 
a  man?  .  .  .  Pshaw!  call  that  a  man'  I 
could  crush  him  between  my  thumb  and 
forefinger  as  I  could  a  bedbug." 

"True  enough!"  replied  Nastassia.  "Sick 
and  tired  I  am  of  him,  I  can  tell  you.  .  .  . 
A  man  they  call  him;  but,  for  all  the  manhood 
there  is  in  him  he  might  as  well  be  a  mosquito." 

"How  comes  it,  Nastinka,  that  you,  such 
a  personable  woman  as  you  are,  have  blun- 
dered into  such  a  misfit  r  You  should  have 
got  a  fine  figure  of  a  soldier  at  the  least.  For, 
look  you,  a  woman  has  to  be  taught  manners 
once  in  a  while;  but  instead  of  that  it  is  you 
that  can  thrash  the  little  cur  any  day." 

"The  Arch-enemy's  doing,  I  suppose," 
retorted  Nastassia,  jestingly,  used  as  she  was 
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to  such  amenities.  "  I  sort  of  pitied  him,  and 
he  coaxed  me.  Just  a  little  mistake." 

Immediately  after  tea  I  climbed  up  on  the 
sleeping-shelf  where  Misgir's  posterity  were 
huddled  together  indiscriminately.  Almost 
every  year  a  child  was  born,  but  there  were 
only  five  living,  the  eldest  being  about  eight 
years  old.  Outwardly  they  all  took  after 
their  mother,  being  like  her  big  and  strong, 
and  Misgir  tended  them  with  touching  ten- 
derness. All  this  small  fry  was  now  sleeping 
the  deep,  sound  sleep  of  healthy  childhood. 
For  a  considerable  time  I  lay  awake,  listen- 
ing to  the  racket  below.  Only  three  of  the 
teamsters  had  stayed  indoors,  and,  after  a 
while  were  joined  by  "the  Wolf"  who  had 
loitered  outside  and  now  sat  down  on  the 
high  step  which  ran  around  the  oven.  Misgir 
sat  on  a  bench  cross-legged  and  barefoot, 
child-fashion.  Next  to  him  sat  Pimka,  who 
kept  on  teasing  Nastassia  with  the  rest. 

"A  strange  thing  I  have  noticed,  boys," 
he  began,  grinning.  "After  the  first  autumn 
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transport  has  passed,  there's  a  new  baby 
coming.  Regularly  every  time.  .  .  Just  as 
if  the  wind  blew  it  in.  ...  Curious,  isn't 
it?" 

This  sally  was  met  by  a  loud  horse-laugh. 

"Funny  rascal,  Pimka!  Always  turns  out 
some  cute  gibe  or  other!  Ho-ho-ho!" 

"Fact!"  insisted  Pimka,  tossing  his  rakish 
head.  "Serves  me  to  count  the  time  by." 

Misgir  sat  on  his  bench  with  lips  forced 
into  a  pitiful  smile  and  head  inclined  slightly 
to  one  side.  Nastassia  furiously  rattled  her 
pots  and  pans  in  the  oven. 

"Hear  that,  Nastassia?     Ho-ho-ho!" 

"You're  too  wise  by  half,"  she  turned  on 
them  angrily.  "Can't  you  find  something 
else  to  wet  your  wit  on?  Shameless  lot! 
What's  the  matter  with  you  anyhow,  Pimka  ? 
Take  care  I  don't  get  hold  of  the  oven-fork1 
and  belabour  you  till  you  cry  'enough!' 

1  A  fork-like  instrument  attached  to  a  long  handle 
and  rounded  so  as  to  fit  the  round-bellied  pots,  u>o  i 
to  move  them  about  in  the  oven  or  take  them  out  of  it. 
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Had  not  Nastassia  lost  her  temper  past  all 
control  the  matter  would  not  have  gone  be- 
yond the  usual  banter.  But  she  somehow 
suddenly  lost  her  balance  and  rushed  into 
the  word-battle  with  true  vixenish  fury. 
Pimka,  too,  would  have  let  it  go  at  that; 
but  the  woman's  threats  were  too  much  for 
his  male  self-conceit. 

"Scared,  Pimka,  eh?"  jeered  "the  Wolf," 
pouring  oil  into  the  fire.  "Expect  this  would 
not  be  the  first  time  she  would  break  the  oven- 
fork  against  your  ribs.  At  him,  Nastinka! 
give  the  dog  a  taste  of  it!" 

"What?  me?"  Pimka  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 
"The  handles  to  my  oven-forks  are  growing 
in  the  woods.  As  for  you,  old  Wolf,  don't 
you  show  your  fangs;  better  keep  still.  Re- 
member the  saying:  The  cat  knows  whose 
meat  she  stole." 

This  last  sally  raised  a  storm  of  hilarity; 
the  men  writhed  in  convulsions  of  laughter. 
Encouraged  by  his  success,  Pimka  lost  his 
head  entirely  and  outdid  himself. 
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" I  know  what  I  know,"  he  went  on.  "One 
evening  last  summer  I  was  sitting  outdoors 
taking  my  rest  and  watching  the  kids  at  play 
on  the  road,  when,  after  a  while,  they  squatted 
down  in  the  ditch  and  set  up  a  regular  wolf's 
howl.  So  now!  .  .  ." 

The  allusion  was  too  transparent,  and  the 
walls  shook  with  the  explosion  of  merriment 
it  provoked,  so  that  even  "the  Wolf"  was 
nonplussed  and  did  not  know  what  reply  to 
make.  The  rest  of  the  teamsters  came  in  and 
joined  in  the  general  laugh.  To  keep  the  fun 
going,  "the  Wolf"  walked  up  to  Nastassia  and 
slapped  her  shoulder  heavily  with  his  big  paw. 

"Come  now,  Nastinka,  don't  be  prudish; 
own  up!" 

At  this  excess  of  impudence  Nastassia's 
fury  burst  all  bounds;  but  by  some  extraor- 
dinary trick  of  crooked  female  logic,  she 
turned  it,  not  against  either  of  the  two  offend- 
ers, but  against  her  inoffensive  husband. 

"Sitting  there,  and  not  a  word  out  of  you, 
you  stinking  skunk!  O-o  oh!"  she  yelled  in 
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true  hysterical  ecstasy.  "Here's  a  whole 
roomful  of  brutes  baiting  one  woman,  and  he 
can't  find  his  tongue!  Call  yourself  a  hus- 
band, do  you?  What  real  man  would  look 
on  at  his  wife  being  baited  by  these  baying 
hounds  and  keep  still?  But  what  do  you 
care,  lifeless  idol  that  you  are!" 

"But  it's  all  Pimka's  doing,"  stammered 
Misgir,  lamely  trying  to  exculpate  himself. 
"What  makes  you  go  for  me  like  that?" 

"Rotten  trash!  Pimka,  forsooth!  Pimka 
never,  since  his  born  days,  knew  what  shame 
is  like.  But  you  are  my  wedded  husband. 
Any  other  man  would  kill  dead,  on  the  spot, 
whoever  insulted  his  wife." 

This  brief  conjugal  dialogue  came  to  an 
utterly  unexpected  termination.  Nastassia 
seized  the  oven-fork  and  assaulted  the 
wretched  little  man,  who  merely  instinctively 
shielded  his  head  with  his  hands,  as  a  child 
might  have  done,  only  shifting  his  position  so 
that  the  blows  might  fall  on  his  back.  The 
teamsters  roared,  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 
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"That's  right,  Nastinka,  give  it  him! 
Hit  him  on  the  face  .  .  .  right  on  the  jaw! 
One  more!" 

These  shouts,  the  bestial  laughter  and  the 
total  absence  of  even  an  attempt  at  self- 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  victim,  infuriated 
Nastassia  to  white  heat;  she  threw  away  the 
oven-fork  and  clawed  him  like  a  cat.  Misgir 
uttered  a  plaintive  squeak,  like  a  kitten  that 
has  been  trodden  on,  and  rolled  from  his 
bench  down  to  the  floor.  This  was  more  than 
the  men  would  stand  for,  and  one  of  them  in- 
terfered, dragging  the  half-demented  woman 
away  by  main  force. 

"Here,  now,  that's  plenty!  Stop  your 
fooling!  ,  .  ." 

Nastassia  looked  around  dazedly  with 
wild,  wide-open,  fixed,  eyes;  she  was  going  to 
say  something,  but  only  waved  her  hand  in 
a  sort  of  desperate  "giving-up"  gesture, 
then  ran  away  and  hid  in  a  corner,  howling 
and  uttering  loud,  but  unintelligible  lamenta- 
tions. Misgir,  bloody  and  sore,  slowly  rose 
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from  the  floor,  and  slowly  looked  the  men 
over;  his  eyes  evidently  sought  the  ring- 
leader, Pimka,  but  that  worthy  had  judi- 
ciously eclipsed  himself  during  the  brawl, 
and  escaped  into  the  yard. 

"Here,  man,  take  a  drink  of  water,"  ad- 
vised one  of  the  teamsters,  offering  Misgir 
the  scoop  filled  with  cold  water.  "Killing 
is  too  good  for  such  a  wench.  The  carrion!" 

The  recent  wicked  impulse  to  bait  the 
unfortunate  Misgir  had  now  given  place  to 
general  commiseration;  for  why  "is  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  a  wife  should  ill-treat  her 
wedded  husband  like  that,  before  people  too ! " 
In  a  word,  the  revulsion  of  male  feeling  and 
male  pride,  conscious  of  its  lawful  rights,  set 
in  in  full  force.  Nastassia  felt  the  change 
and  did  not  venture  out  of  her  corner,  weep- 
ing and  sobbing  bitterly  all  the  time. 

"There,  now!  isn't  that  just  like  a  woman! 
Guilty  all  round,  yet  bellowing  like  a  cow!" 
judicially  observed  the  teamster  who  had 
offered  Misgir  water.  "Why,  a  husband  as 
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was  a  man  would  have  torn  her  to  little  pieces, 
— wouldn't  have  left  a  whole  bone  in  her  body 
.  .  .  would  have  trodden  her  to  death  under 
his  feet  .  .  .  beaten  the  nonsense  out  of  her." 

"Don't!"  Misgir  stopped  him  with  sickly 
meekness.  "God  alone  can  judge  between 
man  and  wife." 

"She  would  be  crawling  at  the  feet  of  a 
man  as  was  a  man.  That's  where  she  should 
be,  not  showing  off  her  crazy  tempers." 

"Don't,  I  say!"  begged  Misgir. 

"Oh,  you're  nothing  but  a  straw  mani- 
kin! You're  not  worth  talking  to!" 


Ill 


I  had  never  had  occasion  to  pay  special 
attention  to  Misgir's  family  life,  and  the 
above  incident  disclosed  much  that  an  out- 
sider could  only  have  guessed  at.  It  was  a 
by  no  means  rare  instance  of  an  ill-mated 
union  in  humble  life,  with  all  the  signs  of  a 
deep-lying,  permanent  discord.  The  wild 
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scene  I  had  witnessed  was  but  an  expression 
of  that  intimate  discord.  Misgir  now  excited 
my  interest  as  one  of  the  luckless  husbands, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  and,  besides,  his 
was  a  case  distinctively  typical  of  his  class. 

That  night  there  was  a  fall  of  snow  which 
delayed  my  departure.  It  was  quite  unex- 
pected. The  weather  had  been  fine  for  some 
time,  with  a  touch  of  bracing  autumn  cold; 
the  sky  was  clear  and  cloudless;  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south,  not  from  the  "rotten 
corner,"  Misgir 's  name  for  the  north-east. 
In  short,  there  was  every  prospect  of  con- 
tinued fine  weather.  But,  when  the  team- 
sters awoke  next  morning,  there  was  over 
six  inches  of  snow.  So  much  snow  is  very 
seldom  seen  in  the  Central  Urals  in  the  first 
days  of  September  and  it  was  the  first  time 
I  happened  to  see  it. 

"Confound  it,"  grumbled  "the  Wolf," 
"we'll  have  to  change  to  sleighs." 

The  transport,  overtaken  by  snow  midway 
to  its  destination,  found  itself  in  an  embar- 
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rassing  situation.  The  moist  snow,  fallen 
on  the  dry  ground,  stuck  to  the  wheels,  which 
gathered  it  up  as  they  revolved.  Yet,  stop- 
ping indefinitely  at  the  post  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  After  rehearsing  their  entire 
repertory  of  choice  swear  words,  the  team- 
sters set  out  about  nine  o'clock.  Misgir  saw 
them  off  and  stood  awhile  at  the  gate,  look- 
ing after  them  and  commiserating  the  unfor- 
tunate horses,  which  were  putting  the  last 
ounce  of  their  strength  into  the  hauling  of 
those  heavy  loads. 

' '  God's  poor  beasties !  They  will  be  spent," 
he  said,  thinking  aloud. 

I  had  intended  to  go  home,  but  the  woods 
were  too  inviting,  especially  the  leafy  woods 
which  had  not  yet  dropped  all  their  foliage. 
The  birches,  the  mountain  ashes,  the  bird- 
cherry  trees  and  the  aspens  simply  bent 
under  the  weight  of  the  snowflakes.  It  was 
a  unique  sight,  especially  where  the  dead 
whiteness  of  the  snow  contrasted  with  the 
flaming  colouring  of  the  unshed  aspen  leaves, 
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which  looked  as  though  sprinkled  with  blood, 
dazzling  the  eye  against  the  snowy  back- 
ground. I  could  not  look  my  fill,  it  was  so 
unusual  and  so  beautiful. 

"Behold  the  great  wisdom  of  God!"  Misgir 
would  reverently  exclaim,  dwelling  with  lov- 
ing eyes  on  the  wonderful  picture.  "Early 
snow  promises  good  crops.  In  our  mountains, 
indeed,  they  do  not  plough  or  sow,  but  such 
is  the  belief  of  the  farming  peasants.  They 
are  not  like  our  workmen  at  the  works;  the 
thought  of  God  is  present  in  all  their  begin- 
nings." 

"Say,  shan't  we  go  out  hunting  today?" 

He  seemed  troubled.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, he  confessed  that  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  killing  the  young  birds,  who  were 
seeing  their  first  snow. 

"The  creatures  have  their  feelings,  too," 
he  explained,  warming  to  the  subject.  "The 
snow  chills  their  tender  little  feet,  so  they 
seek  a  refuge  on  the  trees,  like  chickens." 

"What  makes  you  pity  them?" 
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"How  should  I  not?  They  are  so  tame 
now,  you  might  almost  take  them  with  your 
hands.  Because  they  are  conscious  of  their 
helplessness.  You  can  tell  this  summer's 
fledglings  at  once." 

"I  won't  shoot  the  young  ones." 

"The  old  cocks  now  ...  I  would  not 
mind  those,  for  a  wise  farmer  never  keeps  a 
rooster  longer  than  three  years." 

So  it  was  agreed.  Misgir  took  me  to  the 
woods,  and  we  soon  found  a  few  coveys. 
Mutchka,  of  course,  came  along  too,  but  did 
not  bark  at  the  birds,  only  picking  up  those 
I  had  killed. 

The  lure  of  the  sport  imperceptibly  took 
us  as  far  as  five  versts  from  the  post,  so  that 
it  was  evening  before  we  got  home.  Nastassia, 
it  appeared,  had  had  time  to  come  to  her 
senses  and  shamefacedly  kept  her  back 
turned  to  her  husband. 

"Ashamed  to  show  your  face,  eh?"  chid 
Misgir.  "Nice  new  fashion,  that!  No  won- 
der you  turn  away  that  mug  of  yours." 
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"Those  accursed  boors  kept  egging  me  on," 
she  angrily  tried  to  exculpate  herself.  "And 
you  were  as  mum  as  a  log." 

"And  you  never  thought  of  what  I  am  to 
you?" 

"My  husband.     I  know  that  well  enough." 

"There,  now,  you  see!  You  do  not  respect 
the  divine  law.  Think  I  could  not  have 
mastered  you  at  a  pinch?  You  think  it's  a 
great  feat  to  fall  on  a  man  with  an  oven-fork. 
If  you  have  no  shame  yourself,  you  should 
think  of  the  people  looking  on." 

Nastassia  patiently  listened  to  the  good- 
natured  grumbling  until  Pimka  came  in, 
when  the  scene  at  once  changed.  She  turned 
on  her  husband.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you,  sticking  to  me  like  pitch ?  I  don't  need 
you  to  tell  me  what  ails  me.  Were  you  a 
real  man,  like  other  men,  and  not  such  an 
ill-conditioned  abortion  ..." 

Pimka  took  no  part  in  the  dispute,  but  his 
presence  visibly  irritated  Nastassia,  while 
Misgir  seemed  to  shrink  into  himself  and 
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said  no  more.  She  hit  one  of  the  little  girls 
who  happened  in  her  way,  flung  aside  an 
earthen  pot,  and  showed  general  symptoms 
of  the  utmost  exasperation.  Misgir  climbed 
up  on  the  oven  and  sat  there,  sighing.  In 
men  of  his  class  any  suffered  wrong  falls, 
heavy  as  a  stone,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
soul,  while,  in  people  of  the  higher  classes,  it 
rests  lightly  on  the  surface.  The  man  of  the 
soil  bears  his  wrong  silently  and  broods  over 
it  for  years,  and  it  seethes  secretly  and  sears 
his  heart,  until  it  unexpectedly  explodes  in 
some  frightfully  brutal  tragedy,  mostly  pro- 
voked by  the  veriest  trifle. 

Next  morning  I  started  for  home  in  a  low, 
wide  sleigh,  such  as  huntsmen  use.  Pimka 
drove  me,  and  Mutchka  politely  escorted 
me  some  three  versts.  It  was  pleasant  driv- 
ing over  the  soft,  as  yet  spotless  young  snow. 
The  woods  stood  under  their  snowy  pall  as 
though  enchanted,  in  some  magic  realm. 
The  sky  had  suddenly  lost  its  bright  colours 
and  assumed  its  winter  pallid  grey  covering, 
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but  the  dazzling  light  made  you  blink.  The 
little  furry-footed  horse  ran  along  unurged, 
willingly  and  lightly,  seeming  to  enjoy  the 
smooth  feel  of  the  soft  surface.  Pimka  drove 
carelessly,  softly  whistling  to  himself. 

"Pimka,  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 
I  suddenly  asked  him, 

"What  about?  Oh  yes,  you  mean  that 
row?"  he  said,  turning  to  me  his  round, 
beardless  face.  "I  had  very  little  to  do 
with  that.  They  are  for  ever  squabbling 
between  themselves,  the  sinners!  Serves  her 
right,  the  fool;  had  she  no  eyes  when  she 
took  him?" 

"She  does  not  love  her  husband,  then?" 

"Heaven  alone  knows.  .  .  .  She's  always 
at  him.  nagging  and  worrying,  and  he  just 
keeps  dumb.  Naturally,  that  incenses  her 
the  more.  A  real  man  would  have  settled 
her  the  first  time  she  ever  tried  her  capers." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  tease  and  set  them  on 
at  each  other?" 

"Can't  say  .  .  .     You  see,  I'm  deadly  sick 
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of  the  life  at  the  post :  nothing  but  woods  all 
round.  On  holidays  a  man  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  It's  stupefying.  Well, 
then,  when  the  'nightingales'  arrive,  it's  a 
change  anyhow;  live  people  to  have  some 
fun  with." 

After  a  pause  Pimka  again  turned  to  me 
and  spoke  seriously,  as  one  convinced: 

"And  yet  she  does  love  him, — Nastassia, 
I  mean.  .  .  .  Last  spring  he  took  sick,  and, 
— well,  she  took  on  like  anything.  But  as 
soon  as  he  got  well,  she  was  at  her  old  tricks 
again." 

"Have  you  been  long  at  the  post?" 

"  Some  ten  years,  I  guess.  A  dog,  they  say, 
loves  a  stick:  that's  me!  I've  lost  the  knack 
of  regular  work.  I'll  stand  it  another  year 
or  so,  then  I'll  enter  the  transportation  ser- 
vice. As  to  Misgir,  if  I  do  have  my  joke  with 
him  now  and  then,  it's  not  from  any  ill-will 
I  bear  him.  Though  of  course,  were  he 
a  real  man  I  should  not  dare  to  bully  him 
so." 
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Shortly  before  Christmas  Misgir  paid  me 
a  visit.  He  brought  me  a  sackful  of  frozen 
burbot,  which  he  used  to  catch  at  that  time 
of  the  year  in  sundry  hollows  and  pools  of 
his  own  mountain  stream. 

' 'Well,  what  news,  Misgir!"  I  inquired. 

"Nothing  much.  Just  the  same  old  round. 
.  .  .  We  are  pestered  to  death  with  wolves." 

He  had  lost  much  flesh  and  looked  still 
smaller.  I  offered  him  a  drink,  but  he  refused. 

"I  don't  take  any.  Not  any  more.  I 
have  sins  enough  to  answer  for  as  it  is." 

"And  how's  your  health?" 

"Not  bad,  thanks  be  to  God.  Last  spring 
I  felt  rather  poorly  at  one  time,  but  now  I'm 
all  right  again.  Nastassia  sends  her  respects. ' ' 

"Do  you  still  quarrel  as  often  as  ever?" 

"Pretty  often.  .  .  .  But  for  her  tantrums 
she'd  be  all  right  enough.  She  is  a  handy, 
capable  body  as  you  won't  easily  find  the 
like  of." 

After  a  pause  he  added,  with  an  almost 
childlike  smile: 
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"She  asked  my  pardon  not  so  long  ago.  .  .  . 
Really,  she  did." 

"So  there  was  another  row,  and  you  got 
thrashed  again:  is  that  it?" 

"Something  like  that.  But  I  don't  much 
mind.  She  does  not  know  what  she  is  doing 
when  she  gets  one  of  those  fits.  True,  she 
does  not  knock  her  own  head  against  the  wall, 
but  belabours  me  with  anything  that  comes 
handy.  That's  so.  But  then,  put  yourself 
in  her  place:  think  of  those  teamster  fellows 
trooping  in  on  her  day  after  day!  Other 
women  find  it  hard  enough  to  do  for  their 
own  families,  and  here  is  Nastassia  with 
those  hordes  on  her  hands.  The  work  is  bad 
enough,  not  to  mention  their  coarseness  and 
their  impudence.  No  wonder  temper  gets 
the  best  of  her  and  she  boils  over  now  and 
then.  If  we  could  get  away  from  that  crowd 
and  live  by  ourselves,  things  would  be  very 
different.  Of  course,  I  love  the  woods,  I 
feel  at  home  there;  still,  I'm  thinking  seriously 
of  throwing  up  my  job  at  the  post." 
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"And  where  would  you  think  of  going?" 
"To  a  homestead  of  my  own.  There's 
plenty  of  land,  they  say,  goes  begging  in  the 
Bashkir  steppes  and  in  the  province  of  Oren- 
burg. That's  where  I  should  go.  I'd  plough 
and  sow,  in  a  word  live  a  farmer's  life,  and 
in  the  winter  time  I'd  do  blacksmith's  work, 
for  that  is  what  I've  been  brought  up  to  do 
from  a  boy.  Yes,  I'll  quit,  see  if  I  don't'  .  .  . 
I'm  sick  of  the  life." 


IV 


Soon  after  Misgir  had  paid  me  this  visit 
the  whole  countryside  was  shaken  with  the 
news  of  a  terrible  tragedy  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  post.  It  happened  just  before 
Christmas,  when  the  last  transport  of  the 
year  was  stopping  there  on  its  way  from  the 
works  to  the  wharf  on  the  Uralka.  There 
was  a  blizzard,  and  the  transport  had  to  stop 
overnight.  The  teamsters,  among  whom 
was  my  old  acquaintance,  "the  Wolf,"  dis- 
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posed  themselves  all  over  the  floor.  Misgir, 
early  in  the  evening,  attracted  the  general 
attention,  by  inviting  "the  Wolf"  (of  all 
men)  to  occupy  the  best  place  on  the  low 
masonry  bunk  running  along  the  oven.  The 
men  had  hardly  laid  themselves  down  when 
they  fell  into  a  leaden  sleep.  But,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  they  jumped  to  their  feet, 
aroused  by  Nastassia's  desperate  shrieks: 

"Murder!  Oh,  heavens!  .  .  .  Murder!" 
"she  kept  yelling  in  the  dark  at  the  top  of  her 
voice. 

When  a  light  was  struck,  a  horrible  sight 
was  disclosed:  on  the  bunk  by  the  oven  lay 
a  headless  trunk,  and  Misgir  quietly  sat  in  a 
corner  by  the  door  and  even  smiled.  The 
murdered  man  proved  to  be  one  Spiridon, 
known  as  "the  Dutchman,"  every  man  in 
the  gang  going  by  a  nickname  of  his  own. 

"I  killed  him,"  calmly  declared  Misgir. 
"You  may  bind  me." 

This,  of  course,  was  done  at  once,  and  it 
was  then  discovered  that  there  had  been  a 
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fatal  blunder:  Misgir  intended  to  kill  "the 
Wolf,"  and  killed  "the  Dutchman"  instead, 
— by  mistake!  It  happened  thus  because 
"the  Wolf"  had  stepped  out  to  have  a  look 
at  the  horses.  "The  Dutchman,"  who  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  heard  him  and  thought  he 
would  play  a  trick  on  him ;  so  he  crept  quietly 
into  the  warm  place  the  other  had  vacated 
and  was  instantly  asleep.  Misgir's  dismay 
may  be  easily  imagined  when  the  very  man 
whom  he  was  sure  he  had  killed,  approached 
him  with  the  rope  in  his  hand!  It  was  a 
terrible  moment.  Misgir  rushed  at  him  like 
an  infuriated  cat,  tooth  and  nail,  but  the  man 
lifted  him  up  with  one  hand  and  bound  him 
as  easily  as  a  woman  swathes  a  baby.  Then 
only  he  gave  way  entirely,  came  to  his  senses, 
and  wept. 

The  most  astonishing  thing  about  this 
tragedy  was  that  the  murderer  should  be 
Misgir,  the  same  Misgir  who  could  not  have 
cut  a  chicken's  throat  and  who  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  blood.  The  teamsters  would  have 
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slept  on  till  morning,  had  not  Nastassia  been 
awakened  by  the  thud  of  the  axe  as  Misgir 
hacked  with  all  his  might  at  the  supposed 
"Wolf,"  missing  him  repeatedly  in  the  dark. 
Nastassia  for  the  same  reason  could  not  make 
out  who  was  killing  or  being  killed. 

After  this  all  went  its  regular  course.  The 
rural  police  were  promptly  on  hand  and  drew 
up  the  official  report.  Then  came  the  coroner 
and  instituted  a  regular  inquest.  After  which 
Misgir  was  taken  to  the  jail  and  held  for  trial. 
I  made  it  a  point  to  see  the  coroner  and  ques- 
tion him  as  to  the  details  of  the  case. 

"A  plain  case  of  psychopathy,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "The  third  of  the  kind  in  my 
practice.  If  there  is  anything  interesting 
about  this  one,  it  is  the  romantic  side  of 
it.  The  witnesses,  by  their  evidence,  have 
established  the  fact  that  the  one  and  only 
motive  for  the  crime  was — jealousy.  This 
is  really  a  stupidly  simple  case;  hardly  any 
work  at  all  for  me.  Everything  is  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face;  besides,  the 
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murderer  himself  is  as  frank  and  explicit  as 
possible." 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  the  man  of 
the  law  had  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his 
own  experience  and  perspicacity;  the  case, 
after  all,  proved  by  no  means  as  simple  as 
he  made  it  out. 

Every  two  months  the  district  court  held 
a  session  at  the  Galtchinsk  works.  There 
were  cases  enough  to  be  tried,  so  that  Misgir 
had  to  wait  a  year  for  his  turn.  I  went  on 
purpose,  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  The 
courtroom  was  small,  the  attendance  numer- 
ous, so  that  both  judge  and  jury  perspired 
copiously,  and  one  of  the  jurors  even  fainted. 
Misgir,  at  the  bar,  looked  like  a  boy,  certainly 
like  anything  but  a  murderer.  I  was  struck 
by  his  face:  it  was  absolutely  waxen,  colour- 
less; the  prison  air  seemed  to  have  blanched 
it,  it  had  frozen  into  an  expression  of  solemn 
resignation,  without  a  shadow  of  the  self- 
conscious  posing  for  effect  habitual  to  prison- 
ers. For  hours  he  sat  immovable,  striving 
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not  to  lose  a  word  of  what  was  said.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  praying  all  the  time. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  trial  was, 
of  course,  the  examination  of  the  prisoner 
himself. 

"Isidor  Parfe'nef,  do  you  acknowledge 
yourself  guilty  of  this  crime?"  demanded  the 
judge  in  the  words  of  the  stereotype  formula. 

"I  do,"  Misgir  answered  in  a  dull  tone  of 
voice,  without  changing  his  attitude.  "The 
Arch-enemy  entrapped  me.  Never  did  I 
dream  that  the  Lord  would  bring  me  to  this." 

He  then  proceeded  to  tell  the  whole  story 
in  the  same  calm  tones  and  in  the  greatest 
detail:  how  he  had  married;  how  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  post;  how  he  and 
his  wife  had  lived  harmoniously  together; 
how  suspicion  had  first  stolen  into  his  soul; 
how,  for  years,  jealousy  had  mutely  accu- 
mulated in  his  heart,  and  how  he  had  striven 
to  disbelieve  his  own  thoughts  and  had  con- 
tained himself.  He  told  that  his  wife  had 
often  spitefully  brow-beaten,  even  actually 
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beaten  him,  reviling  him  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  but  that  all  this  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  fierce  jealousy  which  had 
taken  hold  of  him  about  two  years  ago.  The 
thought  of  the  teamsters  haunted  him  and, 
to  make  bad  worse,  Pimka  kept  egging  them 
on  and  making  a  butt  of  him. 

"And  still  I  doubted,"  continued  Misgir 
with  the  same  pathetic  calm;  "doubted, 
until  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  ..." 

He  stopped  short,  as  though  he  had  struck 
a  wall. 

"You  saw  with  your  own  eyes  that  your 
wife  was  unfaithful  to  you, — is  that  it?" 
said  the  judge,  thinking  to  help  him  out  of 
his  difficulty. 

Misgir  did  not  understand  the  question, 
and,  when  it  was  repeated  in  a  different  form, 
waved  his  hand  in  denial. 

"No,  no;  it  isn't  that  at  all.  It  was  the 
eldest  boy,  Nikolka,  when  he  entered  his 
ninth  year.  .  .  .  Well,  somehow  I  happened 
to  look  at  him — it  was  as  if  somebody  had 
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stuck  a  knife  in  me:  the  very  image  of  'the 
Wolf!  ...  I  shook  all  over,  things  seemed 
to  dance  before  my  eyes.  ...  I  thought  I 
should  die.  ...  I  looked  at  the  other  kids: 
I  could  plainly  see  'the  Wolf's'  blood  in  all 
of  them,  and  nothing  of  mine!  I  could  have 
eaten  my  heart  out.  Day  and  night  the  one 
thought  held  me;  I  could  neither  sleep  nor 
eat;  and  those  kids  forever  before  my  eyes, 
which  made  it  worse.  I  stood  it  through  the 
autumn;  then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do 
away  with  'the  Wolf.'  I  thought  it  all  out, 
and  had  my  axe  handy.  But,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  I  got  the  wrong  man,  owing 
to  the  darkness." 

Premeditation  was  thus  clearly  proven; 
Misgir  himself  was  tightening  the  noose 
around  his  neck;  but  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  tell  all  he  had  suffered,  so  he  kept  back 
nothing. 

About  ten  witnesses  were  heard,  teamsters 
all  of  them,  and  after  them  Nastassia  and 
Pimka.  Of  the  former  "the  Wolf"  alone 
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proved  of  interest  to  the  audience,  when  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions as  to  his  relation  to  Misgir's  wife. 

"Were  there  any  intimate  relations  between 
you?" 

"Why,  sure:  she  cooked  for  us,  and  we 
ate  what  she  cooked.  We  would  arrive  half- 
starved  and  dead  tired,  and  Nastassia  would 
have  everything  ready  for  us,  steaming  hot." 

"Then  you  have  no  idea  why  Parfenef 
wanted  to  kill  you?" 

"Misgir,  you  mean?  Surely  not  from  an 
excess  of  brains." 

Nothing  illuminating  could  be  got  out  of 
Pimka  either.  He  talked  a  heap  of  confusing 
nonsense,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  impli- 
cating "the  Wolf,"  often  contradicting  the 
evidence  he  had  given  at  the  inquest,  and  even 
asserted  that  Misgir  had  once  "caught"  his 
wife  secretly  meeting  "the  Wolf."  So  that 
not  a  word  of  truth  was  to  be  obtained  from 
him,  although  he  must  have  known  more 
than  any  of  the  others. 
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The  last  witness  called  was  Nastassia. 
She  was  hardly  able  to  stand.  When  the 
usher  showed  her  to  the  witness  stand,  she 
crossed  herself  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"It  was  all  my  doing!"  she  exclaimed  and 
went  on  talking  hurriedly,  as  one  who  had 
made  up  her  mind.  "My  fault  entirely! 
And  Pimka  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  although 
the  sin  was  mine.  As  a  woman,  I  should 
have  known  better.  But  'the  Wolf  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  Pimka's  idea 
to  cast  suspicion  on  'the  Wolf,'  so  as  to  shield 
himself.  .  .  .  And  the  kids  are  Pimka's.  .  .  . 
He  naturally  felt  ashamed,  and  so  tried  to 
put  it  on  to  'the  Wolf.'  " 

It  was  a  heart-rending  scene,  this  confession 
of  Nastassia;  she  cried  and  sobbed  so  vio- 
lently that  the  Judge  had  to  order  her  taken 
out  of  the  room. 

After  a  brief  consultation  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  "guilty."  Misgir  heard  it  with 
composure  and  crossed  himself.  He  was 
sentenced  to  hard  labour. 
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The  final  stage  of  this  tragedy  was  Nastas- 
sia's  declaration  of  her  firm  intention  to  follow 
her  husband  into  exile.  Six  months  later 
she  did  start  for  Siberia,  on  foot,  after  the 
gang  of  prisoners  to  which  he  belonged. 
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A  Story  of  the  Siberian  Convict 

Settlements 

By  D.  N.  Mamin-Sibiriak 

I 

THEY  sat,  the  four  of  them,  before  the  fire. 
Eugenia  Ivanovna,  as  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  household,  occupied  the  front 
seat.  She  sat  on  a  block  of  wood,  cross- 
legged,  in  a  mannish  attitude,  smoking  a  short 
pipe,  and  sending  thin  jets  of  saliva  with 
great  precision  into  the  fire.  When  her  head 
began  to  swim  from  the  effect  of  the  strong 
tobacco,  she  passed  the  pipe  on  to  her  left- 
hand  neighbour: 

"Here,  Old  Man.  ... 

The  "Old  Man"  took  it  with  a  grunt, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  began  to  pull  at  it  so  vigor- 
ously that  it  gurgled. 
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How  old  might  Eugenia  Ivanovna  be?  Of 
those  present  no  one  was  interested  in  the 
question,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
determine  her  age  from  her  appearance. 
One  thing  was  plain, — that  she  had  lived,  and 
lived  tempestuously.  This  could  be  gathered 
from  her  pose,  her  weary  motions,  and  more 
particularly  from  her  face,  not  really  old,  but 
bearing  all  the  marks  of  premature  age.  Of 
that  face  it  could  be  said  with  some  certainty 
that  it  had  once  been  young,  fresh,  even 
handsome,  but  now  it  looked  blurred  and 
worn,  like  an  old  coin.  Her  faded,  lifeless 
eyes  of  undeterminable  colour  glanced  dully 
from  under  puffy  eyelids,  the  baggy  skin 
under  them  was  furrowed  with  deep  wrinkles, 
her  withered,  flabby  cheeks  were  marked  with 
white  scars,  her  upper  lip  was  cloven,  several 
front  teeth  were  missing,  her  long,  uncombed 
hair  showed  many  silver  threads.  Yet  she  was 
barely  thirty!  True,  her  clothes  made  her 
look  doubly  old;  they  consisted  of  a  faded 
and  patched  calico  skirt  and  a  tattered  sacque 
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Altogether  she  herself  looked  like  an  old  patch, 
or,  rather,  like  an  old  rag.  Still,  being  the 
only  woman  in  this  company,  she  held  the 
privileged  position  of  head  of  the  household, 
and,  as  such,  was  awarded  the  front  seat 
before  the  fire. 

"There  goes  that  accursed  east  wind  howl- 
ing again;  I  hate  it,"  grumbled  the  "Old 
Man";  "dismal  enough  as  it  is." 

This  meteorological  remark  passed  un- 
noticed. Indeed,  what  could  be  said  on  such 
a  subject?  Is  there  anybody  that  enjoys  a 
Siberian  snowstorm?  The  "Old  Man"  was 
getting  garrulous  and  would  talk  of  things 
which  would  better  have  been  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Of  the  three  men  now  sitting  before  the 
fire  the  "Old  Man"  was  really  the  youngest 
and  owed  his  nickname  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  Eugenia  Ivanovna's  wedded  husband 
and,  as  such,  in  a  manner  the  head  of  the 
house.  He  was  a  fair-haired  consumptive 
sort  of  fellow,  moribund  all  winter  and  reviv- 
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ing  only  at  the  approach  of  summer.  His 
grey,  rheumy  eyes  at  times  had  a  hard  gleam 
in  them,  something  like  those  of  a  trapped 
small  wild  animal.  The  other  two  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  "Old  Man,"  especially 
the  white-haired  "Captain,"  who  sat  next  to 
Eugenia  Ivanovna.  His  bronzed,  weather- 
beaten  features  were  the  image  of  unconquer- 
able health,  as  though  his  old,  threadbare 
coat  covered  not  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
but  a  monumental  bronze  statue.  His  short, 
bristly  moustache  gave  him  a  bellicose  look. 
The  third  man  squatted  right  on  the  floor, 
his  fat  little  legs  bent  under  him.  His  good- 
natured  Russian  face,  with  its  growth  of 
sparse,  tufty  beard,  betrayed  his  clerical  ori- 
gin, although  the  owner  of  the  beard,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  called  himself  "Optician." 
His  only  claim  to  the  appellation  lay  in  the 
unnaturally  fixed  stare  of  his  narrow  grey 
eyes,  as  though  he  were  for  ever  striving  to 
remember  or  find  out  something  which  eluded 
him.  In  reality  the  "Optician"  was  simply 
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an  unfrocked  novice,  expelled  from  a  monas- 
tery. Truly  a  worshipful  company,  the  lot 
of  them ! 

The  bright  flame  which  now  and  then 
flared  up  in  the  fire-place  seemed  to  snatch 
out  of  the  surrounding  gloom  now  a  piece  of 
the  smoke-blackened  wall,  now  the  sooty 
ceiling  with  its  hanging  strings  of  black  moss, 
then  again  the  plain  deal  table  that  stood  in 
a  corner.  The  furnishing  of  the  apartment 
was  anything  but  sumptuous, — or,  to  be 
more  correct,  there  was  none.  But  then 
furnishing  did  not  really  matter;  what  did 
matter  was  warmth,  and  the  fire  gave  that. 
There  was  no  stove  or  oven,  only  an  open 
fire-place.  It  was  warm  only  while  the  fire 
lasted,  for  the  straight  flue  did  not  retain  the 
heat,  but  drew  it  out,  as  would  a  ventilator. 
When  the  fuel  was  consumed,  one  of  the  men, 
by  turns,  had  to  climb  up  on  the  roof  and 
wrap  the  chimney-stack  in  ice-glazed  old 
matting  and  a  layer  of  brushwood.  This  was 
no  pleasant  task,  more  particularly  in  a 
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piercing  wind  and  a  blinding  drift  of  stinging, 
dry  snow,  which  felt  like  handfuls  of  sands 
thrown  in  a  body's  face.  Today  it  was  the 
"Optician's"  turn,  and  he  was  tasting  before- 
hand the  disagreeable  sensation  entailed 
every  time  by  the  rapid  loss  of  the  warmth 
accumulated  in  hours  of  sitting  before  the  fire. 
And  the  storm  kept  on  wailing  and  howl- 
ing; it  was  as  though  an  enormous  mouth 
had  opened  wide,  exhaling  murderous  cold; 
as  though  someone  were  tramping  on  the 
roof  of  the  small  log  cabin,  moaning  and 
searching  for  something,  fumbling  in  the  flue, 
— a  concert  of  most  unearthly  sounds,  and 
every  listener  found  in  it  something  that 
appealed  more  particularly  to  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual mood.  The  "Optician"  heard  distant 
choirs  singing;  the  "Captain,"  the  merry 
splash  of  steamer  paddles  on  the  Volga;  the 
"Old  Man,"  the  bubbling  and  boiling  of  mol- 
ten metal  and  the  fine  clinking  of  dropping 
coin;  Eugenia  Ivanovna,  the  magnified  rustle 
of  some  immense  silk  skirt.  Yes;  every  one 
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heard  a  different  music,  and  the  "Captain" 
even  closed  his  eyes,  the  more  fully  to  give 
himself  up  to  his  illusion.  On  and  on  the 
river  carried  him,  and  the  engine  heaved  and 
panted,  and  before  him  endlessly  unfolded 
the  wonderful  river  panorama.  And  no 
wretched  exile  was  he,  but  the  skipper  of 
the  steamer.  And  now  the  evening  lights 
kindle  at  the  mastheads;  the  waters  of  the 
mighty  river  send  up  their  refreshing  coolness, 
while  the  pallid  summer  night  drops  like  a 
gigantic  curtain,  behind  which  softly  ripples 
and  glimmers  a  sort  of  milky  whiteness.  .  .  . 
Beautiful,  beautiful!  and,  better  still,  so 
restful!  .  .  . 

"Had  I  played  anything  but  the  knave  of 
diamonds  that  time!"  suddenly  spoke  the 
"Old  Man,"  thinking  aloud  and  breaking  the 
general  silence.  "But  what's  the  good  of 
talking!" 

"For  your  knave  you  got  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds, so  you  won  anyhow,"  said  the  "Cap- 
tain," jocosely  hinting  at  the  figure,  cut  out 
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of  black  cloth,  which  is  sewed  on  the  back  of 
the  coats  worn  by  convicts. 

"Had  it  not  been  for  that  accursed  poor- 
box  in  the  church,"  muttered  the  "Optician," 
remembering  the  ill-fated  day  in  the  long- 
ago  past,  when  his  original  sin  of  curiosity 
had  been  the  ruin  of  him. 

Sullen  silence  again;  again  the  howling  of 
the  storm.  The  "Old  Man"  throws  a  few 
logs  on  the  fire  and  casts  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  Eugenia  Ivanovna,  wondering  what 
the  wretched  woman  may  be  thinking  of,  what 
shadows  may  be  passing  before  her  "mind's 
eye." 

All  four  of  them,  at  bottom,  considered 
themselves  guiltless, — nay,  victims  of  human 
injustice.  They  all  laid  the  blame  on  "cir- 
cumstances," i.  e.,  on  witnesses,  juries,  jail- 
wardens.  For,  truly,  where  is  the  great  harm 
of  now  and  then  smuggling  a  knave  of  dia- 
monds? Who  has  not  done  that  at  some 
time  ?  Or  what  can  be  simpler  than  counter- 
feiting paper  money?  How  silly  to  raise  a 
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row  about  such  a  trifle,  institute  perquisitions, 
searches,  get  up  a  trial,  and  sentence  a  man 
to  banishment  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Sibe- 
ria! If  banish  you  must,  then  banish  all 
counterfeiters,  not  one  only.  It's  different 
about  the  "Captain."  "Served  him  right 
for  defrauding  the  steamer  company  by  a 
long  course  of  systematic  forgeries."  Again, 
take  the  "Optician,"  nice  bird  that.  If 
everybody  should  take  to  breaking  open  poor- 
boxes  in  churches, — why,  that's  sacrilege  to 
begin  with,  very  different  from  counterfeiting 
a  paltry  bank  note  or  two.  The  "Captain" 
and  the  "Optician,"  in  their  turn,  found  ex- 
cuses for  themselves,  but  not  for  the  "Old 
Man,"  whom  they  accused  of  being  an  invet- 
erate counterfeiter,  repeatedly  tried  for  the 
offence.  But  it  was  Eugenia  Ivanovna  who 
considered  herself  the  most  injured  of  the 
four.  In  Heaven's  name,  was  she  to  be  blamed 
just  because  she  happened  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  scoundrel,  who  had  strangled  a  miser- 
able old  hag  and  concealed  his  booty  in  her, 
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Eugenia's,  room?  True,  she  did  not  inform 
against  her  lover,  so  she  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity after  the  deed.  How  unjust!  To 
think  of  all  she  had  endured  on  the  long,  long 
march  and  in  the  various  transportation 
prisons, — she,  who  used  to  be  scared  of  the 
faintest  rustle.  And  where  might  he  be  ?  .  .  • 
All  these  thoughts  and  memories  arose  with 
unwonted  vividness  on  this  particular  even- 
ing, because  back  there,  in  the  far-away  home, 
people  were  preparing  to  celebrate  Christ- 
mas. In  the  howling  of  the  fierce  Siberian 
gale  these  castaways  saw  themselves  once 
more  as  children,  under  the  parental  roof 
where  were  light  and  warmth, — saw  the  dear 
faces  of  their  home-folk.  But  they  knew  all 
the  while  that  they  were  here,  torn  from  that 
home,  buried  in  these  remote  Siberian  wilds, 
— forgotten.  What  a  terrible  word  this: 
forgotten!  .  .  .  And  their  hearts,  seemingly 
long  dead,  ached  again,  as  though  in  them 
raged  again  the  cruel  storm  of  their  ill-spent 
lives. 
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Worst  of  all,  they  despised  one  another. 
Each  was  secretly  ashamed  of  being  compelled 
to  live  in  such  disreputable  company.  The 
men,  in  particular,  greatly  disapproved  of  the 
lady,  whose  real  status  they  held  to  be  some- 
thing unmentionable.  For  in  the  soul  of  each 
of  them  there  still  glimmered  a  feeble 
spark  of  an  ideal  with  regard  to  women, — 
the  pale  image  of  some  remembered  woman, 
— mother,  sister,  sweetheart,  or  that  imagined 
maiden,  who  should  have  given  life  its  mean- 
ing and  flavour.  This  vague  yearning  for 
Woman  in  general  here  took  the  form  of 
contempt  for  the  real  woman  now  sitting  on 
a  stump  and  spitting  into  the  fire  with  mascu- 
line rakishness. 

"It's  beautiful  just  now  at  home,  in  our 
monastery,"  said  the  "Optician,"  thinking 
aloud. 

"And  back  there,  on  the  Volga!  ..." 
chimed  in  the  "Captain." 

"Allow  me,"  intervened  the  "Old  Man"; 
"if  you  can  say  'it's  beautiful'  anywhere, 
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then  give  me  Moscow.  Oh,  that  I  could  have 
but  one  look  at  thee,  my  own  white-stoned 
city,  my  golden-domed,  beloved  Moscow! 
.  .  .  Think  you  not  so,  Eugenia  Ivanovna?" 
She  was  about  to  say  something,  but  raised 
a  finger  instead,  uttering  a  warning  "Sh-sh." 
For  there  was  a  fifth  person  in  the  cabin. 


II 


This  fifth  person  very  modestly  occupied 
part  of  the  bench  situated  near  the  fire-place. 
That  is,  on  the  bench  stood  a  plain  basket, 
plaited  of  willow  withes,  and  in  the  basket 
lay  a  heap  of  rather  suspicious-looking  rags. 
Those  sitting  before  the  fire  from  time  to 
time  cast  a  questioning,  expectant  glance  at 
the  basket. 

"How  long  she  sleeps  tonight,"  remarked 
the  "Captain"  at  last  with  a  prolonged  yawn. 
"And  see,  there  is  not  much  fuel  left.  .  .  ." 

"Why  should  she  hurry?"  replied  the  "Op- 
tician"; "she  sleeps  as  long  as  there's  sleep 
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in  her.  There  is  no  church  Service  for  her 
to  hasten  to." 

Indeed,  none  of  them  had  any  need  to 
hurry,  for  they  all  had  their  pittance  to 
live  on.  Not  one  of  them  could  do  peasant's 
work,  except  taking  turns  at  chopping  wood 
and  clearing  away  the  snow  around  the  cabin. 
Each  seemed  afraid  of  working  more  than 
his  share,  and  therefore  worked  not  at  all. 
In  fairness  to  them  it  should  be  said,  that 
the  hidden  cause  of  the  indolence  common 
to  them  all  lay  in  moral  apathy;  under  such 
conditions  there  was  no  moral  sense  in  labour. 

The  general  expectation  was  at  length 
rewarded  by  a  stir  in  the  heap  of  rags  and  the 
appearance  of  a  pale  child's  face  framed  in  a 
tangle  of  fine  flax-coloured  hair. 

"So  you  have  not  gone  to  bed?"  spoke  a 
thin  little  voice. 

"No,  little  one,"  Eugenia  Ivanovna  an- 
swered for  all;  "we  were  waiting  for  you  to 
wake  up." 

The  little  girl  stretched  herself  luxuriously, 
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yawned,  rubbed  her  eyes  with  a  grimy  little 
fist,  and  asked  in  her  still  sleepy  voice: 

"Will  there  be  presents?" 

"Sure  thing.     Come,  get  up." 

When  the  little  girl  crept  out  of  her  basket, 
she  proved  much  smaller  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  child  four  years  old.  Her 
stature  was  dwarfed  by  her  bandy  little  legs 
and  humped  back.  She  was  a  victim  to  com- 
bined rickets  and  scrofula.  The  crooked 
little  legs  could  with  difficulty  carry  the  small, 
emaciated,  bloodless  body.  The  men  fol- 
lowed with  eager  curiosity  every  movement 
of  the  unfortunate  little  cripple  and  thought 
her  as  beautiful  as  an  angel.  She  was  offi- 
cially registered  as  the  "Old  Man's "  daughter, 
he  being  her  mother's  lawful  spouse;  but 
both  the  "Captain"  and  the  "Optician" 
for  some  reason  laid  claim  to  her.  This  gave 
rise  to  rather  amusing  contentions,  when 
each  of  the  three  would-be  fathers  sought, 
found,  and  proudly  pointed  out  in  the  child 
features  of  his  own,  giving  unconscious  expres- 
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sion  to  the  longing  for  a  child's  pure  love, 
the  yearning  for  affection,  the  wish  of  every 
man  to  perpetuate  himself  in  this  form,  un- 
smirched  as  yet  by  one  touch  of  earthly 
mire.  There  was  sullen  mutual  jealousy  in 
the  men's  relation  towards  the  child,  and 
still  more  towards  the  mother.  The  latter 
alone  was  calm  and  silent,  happy  in  her 
motherhood. 

"Where  are  the  toys?"  fretfully  inquired 
the  little  girl,  settling  herself  on  her  mother's 
lap.  "I  want  to  see  what  you  have  got  for 
me." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  gently  reproved  Euge'nia 
Ivanovna.  "  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  You 
must  have  some  supper  first.  .  .  .  'Optician,' 
get  the  little  pot  of  gruel  from  the  shelf,  will 
you?  Tonight,  Motia,  we  have  milk  gruel. 
You  like  that,  don't  you?" 

"Very  much,"  answered  the  child  with 
babyish  gravity. 

The  "Optician"  solemnly  took  down  the 
pot  and  placed  it  by  the  fire,  to  warm  the 
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gruel.  The  little  girl  voiced  her  impatience 
in  a  long-drawn  wail.  The  men  were  observ- 
ing her  with  jealous  eyes, — they  all  loved  the 
little  cripple  so,  or  rather  they  loved  in  her 
the  best  part  of  themselves,  all  that  was  left 
in  them  of  live  humanity,  all  that  neither 
their  own  shortcomings  and  vices,  nor  men's 
condemnation  and  contempt,  nor  exile  itself 
could  burn  out  of  their  souls.  Yes;  some- 
thing holy  had  survived  in  each,  and  that  was 
embodied  in  this  child,  condemned  by  cruel 
nature  to  pay  the  penalty  for  sins  not  her 
own.  In  the  presence  of  the  little  cripple  not 
one  of  them  would  have  had  the  hardihood 
to  remind  either  of  the  others  of  certain  pas- 
sages in  their  past  lives:  she  was  never  to 
suspect  in  what  bad  company  she  was  living 
her  days.  The  child's  presence  precluded  the 
very  possibility  of  wild  scenes,  mutual  abuse, 
and  indecent  jests.  She  was  their  living 
conscience,  in  whose  presence  they  all  once 
again  felt  themselves  living  human  beings. 
The  gruel  was  warmed  and  the  little  one 
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ate  it  with  enviable  appetite.  She  generally 
ate  a  great  deal,  as  do  all  rickety  children, 
though  the  food  did  not  seem  to  profit  her 
much. 

"The  toys?"  demanded  she,  the  moment 
she  had  finished  her  gruel.  "Tomorrow  is 
Christmas." 

The  "Captain"  silently  rose,  produced 
from  behind  the  stove  a  bunch  of  birch-wood 
splinters  and  kindled  them.  The  interior  of 
the  dirty,  smoke-blackened  cabin  was  lit  up 
in  all  its  repulsive  squalor.  The  child  knew 
where  to  look  for  the  toys  and  waddled  un- 
aided, on  her  poor,  little  crooked  legs,  to  the 
table,  upon  which,  sure  enough,  stood  some 
object,  covered  with  a  soiled  towel.  The  men 
crowded  around  the  table,  waiting  for  Motia 
to  climb  up  on  the  bench;  she  did  not  like 
them  to  help  her,  but  it  took  her  a  long  time 
to  climb.  At  length  she  succeeded,  stood  up 
on  the  bench,  and  was  all  attention.  The 
"Captain"  raised  the  blazing  bunch,  and 
the  "Old  Man"  pulled  the  towel  away.  The 
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little  one  uttered  a  nondescript  sound,  from 
which  it  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  her  by  the  first  general 
view  of  the  presents  prepared  for  her.  Near- 
est her,  in  front,  stood  a  casket,  plaited  with 
considerable  skill  out  of  narrow  strips  of  birch 
bark  and  linden  bast.  It  was  brimful  of 
silver  coins  still  more  skilfully  imitated  out 
of  that  same  silvery-white  birch  bark.  There 
were  small  five-copeck  pieces,  thin  as  fish 
scales,  and  all  the  other  silver  coins,  dimes, 
quarters,  half  roubles,  and  roubles.  The 
"Old  Man,"  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  had 
done  his  very  best  as  conscientious  counter- 
feiter. The  next  work  of  art  was  a  steamer, 
hollowed  out  of  bark.  A  charming  toy 
steamer,  with  black  funnels,  deck-cabin,  and 
captain's  bridge,  with  rows  of  little  windows, 
hand-rail,  and  benches,  all  complete.  On  one 
of  the  paddle-boxes  was  inscribed  the  vessel's 
name :  The  Derelict.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
" Captain's"  handiwork.  The  little  girl  gave 
a  cursory  glance  to  the  "money,"  admired 
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the  steamer  for  quite  a  moment,  but  centered 
all  her  attention  on  the  third  offering.  It  was 
quite  a  large  church  made  of  white  birch 
bark,  all  complete,  with  roof,  main  cupola, 
bell-tower,  doors  that  opened  and  closed,  and 
even  the  partitioned-off  sanctuary  inside. 
In  order  to  enhance  the  effect,  the  "Optician" 
had  placed  inside  his  church  a  bit  of  wax 
candle,  which  he  now  lit.  The  little  girl 
went  into  ecstasies  over  the  toy  church  and 
delightedly  clapped  her  tiny  hands. 

"Which  will  you  have?"  asked  her  mother. 

This  was  the  crucial  moment  which  comes 
in  every  game.  All  the  competitors  experi- 
enced the  well-known  trepidation  which  stops 
the  breath  and  sends  cold  shivers  down  the 
back.  The  child  once  more  looked  over  all 
three  toys,  plunged  her  little  fist  into  the 
heap  of  coin,  touched  the  steamer's  paddles, 
to  make  them  revolve,  and  at  last  declared 
her  choice:  "This!"  pointing  to  the  church. 

The  "Optician"  turned  crimson  with  de- 
light. It  was  the  first  time  that  the  little 
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one  had  chosen  his  toy.  The  significance  of 
the  little  ceremony  lay  in  this, — that  the 
child's  choice  gave  the  fortunate  candidate 
a  father's  rights  for  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
year,  until  the  next  Christmas.  Such  had 
been  the  order  instituted  ever  since  Motia 
had  made  her  appearance  in  the  world. 

The  "Old  Man"  and  the  "Captain"  tried 
not  to  look  at  the  happy  father-elect. 

"He  did  not  play  fair,  the  old  church  rat," 
grumbled  the  ' '  Captain. "  "It  was  the  candle 
did  it  ...  Had  I  thought  of  lighting  up 
my  steamer, — well  ..." 

"It  was  dishonest,"  assented  the  "Old 
Man."  "Just  a  trick.  .  .  ." 

But  the  "Optician"  was  happy  as  never 
before:  he  had  a  daughter  for  a  whole  year! 
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Can  the  End  Justify  the  Means? 
By  K.  Slutchefsky 


I 


A  NNA  PAVLOVNA  TRELONOF  had 
•**•  gone  abroad. 

"Only  for  six  months,"  was  the  informa- 
tion given  in  answer  to  all  inquiries  by  her 
husband,  Sergei  Pavlovitch,  a  tall,  dark  man, 
rather  handsome  and  quite  clever,  who  held 
a  position  of  some  sort  in  the  offices  of  the 
Foreign  Department. 

They  were  one  of  the  happiest  couples 
going,  and  the  cause  of  their  happiness  lay 
principally  in  the  similarity  of  their  bringing 
up  and  the  resulting  congeniality  in  their 
tastes  and  dispositions,  which  left  no  room 
for  any  emotional  vagaries,  good  or  bad. 
Both  were  excellently  well  trained  for  their 
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part  in  the  play  we  call  "Life,"  were  exceed- 
ingly amiable,  well  bred,  reserved,  and  self- 
possessed,  even  at  the  most  trying  times, 
such  as  are  spared  to  none. 

Allow  but  full  scope  to  the  slightest  emo- 
tion in  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and  it  will  soon 
pass  all  bounds;  keep  it  under  control,  and 
you  will  in  a  great  measure  blunt  the  keenness 
of  the  most  poignant  crisis,  be  it  of  grief  or 
bliss. 

Such,  at  least,  were  the  Treldnofs,  or  such 
they  wished  to  appear. 

Anna  Pavlovna  took  frequent  trips  abroad, 
at  times  alone,  at  others  with  her  husband; 
but  even  their  travels  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
same  commonplaceness  which,  in  drawing- 
room  small  talk,  finds  expression  in  everlast- 
ing repetitions  of  the  same  guide-book  lore 
about  the  same  well-trod  round  of  cities  and 
watering  places. 

Socially  belonging  to  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand, financially  more  than  well-to-do,  physi- 
cally pronounced  by  medical  diagnosis  per- 
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fectly  sound  and  healthy, — in  temperament 
affable,  amiable,  by  no  means  stilted  or  prud- 
ish, they  had  a  large  circle  of  friends  and 
kept  open  house.  He  was  fifty,  she — thirty. 
No  children.  Which  lack  was  the  only  thing 
that  saddened  their  otherwise  happy  union. 

"Yes;  a  baby  would  be  rather  nice,"  ad- 
mitted the  temporarily  deserted  husband  in 
reply  to  some  bantering  remark  of  his  cousin, 
Ivan  Petrdvitch,  president  of  three  companies, 
younger  by  some  ten  years  and  noted  for  his 
breezy  gaiety  and  openness. 

"When  did  you  last  hear  from  your  wife?" 
he  inquired. 

"Two  letters  came  yesterday." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  study. 
When  the  cousins  parted,  they  both  stepped 
out  into  the  ante-room,  where  the  host's  valet 
awaited  them. 

"Ah!  Ivan,"  said  Ivan  Petrdvitch,  taking 
his  overcoat  from  him,  "how  are  you,  old 
fellow?  How's  the  wife?  Curious  house- 
hold this  is!"  he  went  on,  putting  on  his 
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overshoes.  "  Masters  and  servants  alike 
childless.  What  might  be  the  reason  ?  Any- 
thing the  matter  with  the  plastering  of  the 
walls,  I  wonder?  Might  be  a  good  idea  to 
knock  it  off." 

The  man  laughed  aloud.  His  master  shook 
his  head  and  smiled,  and  Ivan  Petrdvitch 
briskly  stepped  out  on  the  landing  and  made 
for  home. 

"The  gentleman  is  fond  of  his  joke," 
muttered  Ivan,  looking  after  the  departing 
guest. 

II 

Anna  Pavlovna  returned  from  abroad,  and 
the  couple's  life  resumed  its  peaceful  course. 

A  month  later  the  following  interesting 
scene  was  enacted  in  the  quiet  house. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  of  a  late  autumn  evening. 
Husband  and  wife  were  at  home.  She  sat 
at  her  harp,  for  she  was  a  skilled  performer 
on  this  nowadays-forgotten  somewhat  mon- 
otonous, yet  charming  instrument;  he  was 
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reading  the  papers,  lying  on  the  divan  in 
his  study. 

In  the  kitchen,  across  the  landing  of  the 
back  stairs,  Ivan  was  blacking  the  three  pairs 
of  boots  which  his  master  invariably  changed 
daily,  while  his  wife  was  mixing  some  ingre- 
dients for  next  day's  cooking.  In  a  sieve 
before  her  lay  a  lot  of  small,  round,  white 
dumplings,  so  artistically  shaped,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  them.  The  artist  herself 
complacently  surveyed  her  handiwork,  and, 
as  she  pulled  down  on  her  firm  white  arms 
the  sleeves  which  she  had  turned  up  for  com- 
fort while  working,  she  slightly  threw  back 
her  head,  inclining  it  a  little  to  one  side,  pre- 
cisely as  ladies  do  when  choosing  a  gown  or 
dress  material.  One  of  the  dumplings  turned 
out  lop-sided,  unsymmetrical.  She  noticed 
it  at  once  and  threw  it  aside. 

Suddenly  they  were  startled  by  a  peal  of 
the  bell  outside  the  kitchen  door.  The  cook 
opened  it  and  heard  a  child  crying.  She  ran 
back  for  the  candle. 
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"Who  ever  lets  a  child  out  on  the  stairs  on 
such  a  cold  night?"  she  grumbled,  bringing 
out  the  light. 

The  child  went  on  crying,  to  the  sound  of 
Ivan's  brushes  belabouring  the  boots.  The 
woman  looked  about  her  on  the  landing  and 
gave  a  violent  start. 

"Ivan!     Oh,  Ivan!"  she  called. 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  child!  A  baby!  In  a  basket!  As 
God  lives  .  .  .  look!" 

Ivan  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  out. 

In  very  truth,  there,  by  the  door,  in  a  bas- 
ket, warmly  bundled  up,  lay  a  squealing  baby. 
To  take  up  the  basket  and  carry  it  in  was  the 
work  of  a  minute.  While  the  cook  was  fuss- 
ing over  it,  Ivan  ran  into  the  apartment. 

The  astonishment  of  the  worthy  couple 
may  be  easily  imagined. 

Anna  Pavlovna  heard  the  news  first  and 
hastened  into  the  study  to  tell  her  husband. 
There  was  much  laughter,  and  Ivan  was 
ordered  to  bring  in  the  child. 
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When  the  basket  was  produced  and  de- 
posited upon  the  dining-room  table,  Sergei 
Pavlovitch  was  the  first  to  speak: 

"Is  it  a  boy?" 

The  foundling  proved  to  be  a  girl,  remark- 
ably healthy  and  strongly  built. 

Apparently  soothed  by  the  change  from 
the  cold  stairs  to  the  warmth  of  the  room,  the 
child  stopped  crying,  and  opening  wide  a 
pair  of  large  blue  eyes,  turned  them  this  way 
and  that. 

"  Is  there  not  a  paper  or  something? " 

Nothing  was  found. 

"Well,  it'll  have  to  go  to  the  foundling 
hospital,"  spoke  Serge*!  Pavlovitch  at  last. 

"I  suppose  so,"  agreed  Anna  Pavlovna, 
half-heartedly. 

"We'll  keep  it  over  night,  anyhow.  To- 
morrow will  be  time  enough,"  declared  the 
cook. 

Ivan  alone  of  the  four  grinned  and  said 
nothing. 

Just  then  the  front  door  bell  was  violently 
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breaking  the  silence  which  had  set  in.  No 
one  but  Ivan  Petrdvitch  pulled  it  with  such 
force.  Sure  enough,  it  was  he. 

"  The  child  ?     Where  is  the  child  ? " 

With  these  hurriedly  spoken  words  he 
burst  into  the  room. 

The  child  was  on  hand. 

"What  do  you  know  about  a  child?"  asked 
the  host. 

"Look!     Read  this." 

He  held  out  a  letter. 

Anna  Pavlovna  read  it  aloud.  It  contained 
the  information  that,  at  exactly  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  a  child  would  be  left  at  his  cousin's 
kitchen  door, — a  girl,  baptized  and  named 
Olga.  The  writer  begged  him  to  take  in  the 
waif,  and,  in  the  hope  of  a  favourable  decision, 
returned  thanks. 

The  three  exchanged  glances.  Sergei 
Pavlovitch  read  the  letter  in  his  turn. 

"Well,  well ! "  said  Ivan  Petrdvitch.  "Who 
says  it's  a  childless  household  now,  eh?  Con- 
gratulations!" 
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"Is  it  not  a  practical  joke  of  yours,  cher 
cousin?'1  suggested  Anna  Pavlovna. 

"What!  What  is  it  you  say?"  almost 
shrieked  Ivan  Petrdvitch. 

Serge*!  Pavlovitch  laughed  heartily  at  this. 
Ivan  and  his  wife  joined  in  the  laugh,  prob- 
ably guessing  what  it  was  about. 

"Say,  while  we  are  chattering  here,  the 
child  will  starve,"  suggested  Anna  Pavlovna. 
"She  should  have  some  milk." 

"Sugar  water,"  Sergei  Pavlovitch  corrected 
her. 

"Where  did  you  learn  about  sugar  water, 
my  dear?"  flirtatiously  teased  Anna  Pav- 
lovna. 

There  was  another  general  laugh  at  this. 

Thus,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  its 
presence  in  the  house,  the  tiny  guest  caused 
many  unexpected  smiles,  brought  anima- 
tion into  the  decently  dull  routine  of  this 
monotonous  existence,  enlivened  only  by 
the  sounds  of  the  harp  and  the  rustle  of 
newspapers. 
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"Have  you  had  tea?"  asked  the  host  of 
his  cousin,  and  all  three  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room. 

No  orders  were  given  concerning  the  baby. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  taken  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Look  here,  Ivan,"  the  cook  said  to  her 
husband,  "you  go  round  to  the  Philemons 
next  door.  The  wife  advertised  for  wet 
nurse,  so  maybe  she  won't  refuse  to  nurse 
the  mite  until  the  morning  together  with 
her  own." 

"All  right,  I'll  go." 

So  he  ran  round  next  door,  third  floor,  and 
the  woman  consented. 

After  they  had  thus  disposed  of  the  child 
and  got  the  masters  to  bed,  they  talked  far 
into  the  small  hours,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  decided  by  common  consent  to  ask  per- 
mission to  keep  the  child. 

Permission  was  given. 

Clearly  God's  will!  .  .  . 
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Ill 

How  exceedingly  fast  does  what  is  young 
grow,  and  what  is  old  decay! 

Fifteen  years  went  by,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  little  foundling  girl,  from  the  kitchen 
to  which  she  had  been  relegated,  gradually 
migrated  into  the  apartment. 

The  first  to  "take  to  her"  was  Sergei 
Pavlovitch.  Anna  Pavlovna  followed  suit. 
At  last,  when,  in  her  twelfth  year,  little  Olga 
began  to  pour  out  the  tea,  handing  round 
cigarettes,  matches,  and  ashtrays,  and  im- 
parting the  observations  she  gathered  in  her 
school  (by  the  way,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
capital),  she  became  a  prime  favourite  with 
Ivan  Petr6vitch  as  well.  She  called  him 
"uncle,"  and  the  other  two  "papa"  and 
"mamma." 

Little  Olga  was  really  a  good  and  clever 
child,  exceedingly  pretty  besides,  so  that 
neither  friends  nor  relations  were  in  the  least 
astonished  when  they  heard  that  she  had  been 
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formally  and  legally  adopted  and  had  become 
de  facto  and  de  jure  the  Trelonof s'  heiress. 

All  things  were  permitted  to  Olga,  who  ruled 
the  house  as  the  veriest  despot,  but  the  dear- 
est, sweetest  little  despot. 

When  she  reached  her  sixteenth  year,  she  had 
to  put  on  long  dresses  and  "put  up"  her  hair. 

"Mamma,"  she  begged,  "won't  you  have 
my  first  long  dress  made  of  some  dark  crim- 
son material?  It's  your  favourite  colour, — 
such  a  fine  rich  colour." 

"Never!  Why,  when  we  enter  a  drawing- 
room,  making  calls  together,  we  should  look 
for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  cardinals.  It 
would  be  ludicrous.  People  might  think  we 
had  our  dresses  made  out  of  one  piece  of 
material,  bought  at  a  bargain  sale." 

"Well,  then,  at  least  I'll  have  my  hair 
dressed  the  same  as  yours." 

"That  wouldn't  do  either.  What  is  be- 
coming at  my  years  would  be  ridiculous  at 
yours.  Besides,  where's  the  sense  of  dupli- 
cating each  other?" 
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So  both  the  crimson  dress  and  the  maternal 
coiffure  were  tabooed. 

And  now  began  the  usual  round  of  calls, 
dinners,  evening  parties,  picknicking,  etc. 
Suitors  began  to  flutter  around  Olga  like  so 
many  moths  around  a  flame.  She  was  a 
desirable  parti.  And  did  not  she  lead  them 
a  life!  Teased  them,  and  soothed  them,  and 
grieved  them,  and  generally  led  them  by  the 
nose.  She  took  delight  in  all  these  things, 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  true  society 
woman  developed  in  her  with  incredible 
promptness. 

Then  death  most  inopportunely  intervened. 
The  first  to  go  was  Sergei  Pavlovitch,  and 
Anna  Pavlovna  followed  six  months  later. 
These  clearing-up  processes  take  place  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  Whole  families  are 
sometimes  clean  swept  away. 

By  this  time  Olga  Serg&evna,  which  pa- 
tronymic had  been  awarded  her  at  Ivan 
Petrdvitch's  insistent  demand — came  to  stay 
with  him  in  obedience  to  her  mother's  dying 
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wish.  Ivan  Petrovitch  had  married  some 
two  years  before  and  had  been  appointed  her 
guardian.  The  girl  quickly  grew  acclimated 
in  her  new  home. 

It  was  the  eleventh  of  July,  Olga's  "name's 
day."1 

The  family  were  spending  the  summer  on 
Kamennoy  Ostrov,  one  of  a  group  of  islands 
on  the  Neva,  the  most  fashionable  summer 
residence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  at  a  spacious  villa  with  ornamental 
columns.  About  five  o'clock  a  large  concourse 
of  invited  guests  began  to  assemble  for  dinner. 
Both  the  hostess  and  Olga  were  dressing  and 
so  prevented  from  appearing  at  once.  Ivan 
Petrovitch  went  in  search  of  Olga  and  opened 
the  door  of  her  room.  .  .  . 

He  started  and  recoiled  before  the  living 
incarnation  of  his  dearest  memories,  the  golden 

1  The  "  name's  day  "  is  the  day  devoted  by  the  Church 
to  a  person's  patron  saint,  and,  both  in  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  countries,  it  is  celebrated  with  much  "  pomp 
and  circumstance,"  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  while 
the  birthday  is  a  strictly  family  affair. 
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days  of  his  dead  youth !  In  her  crimson  dress, 
and  a  coiffure  the  exact  reproduction  of 
the  way  in  which  Anna  P^vlovna  used  to  do 
her  hair,  tall,  slender,  handsome,  the  living 
image  of  her  mother, — her  real  mother!— 
there  she  stood  before  him,  his  daughter,  his 
very  own  child,  smiling,  radiant.  And,  to 
complete  the  illusion,  there,  behind  her, 
stood  the  old  cook,  the  same  who,  on  the 
memorable  night,  had  fashioned  the  pretty 
white  dumplings. 

Ivan  Petrdvitch  had  need  of  much  moral 
strength,  much  self-possession,  to  control  his 
emotion. 

"Am  I  not  like  mother?"  Olga  turned  to 
him,  gaily  smiling. 

"You  are  indeed!"  returned  he,  "so  like! 
But  come,  they  are  waiting  for  you." 

She  went.     He  followed,  musing. 

"Yes!  My  love,  my  Anna!  She  was 
excellently  well  trained  for  her  part  in  the 
play  we  call  'life.'  Not  in  the  smallest  iota 
did  she  fail  or  depart  from  the  dictates  of 
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propriety.  Was  that  wicked?  That  she 
made  no  one  unhappy  was  due  exclusively 
to  the  fact  that  she  was  an  accomplished  liar. 
And  not  merely  that,  but  by  her  lying  she 
made  several  people  happy.  Happiness  the 
fruit  of  lying?  .  .  .  Nice__cimditions  we  live 
in,  conditions  which  justify  and  encourage 
lying  as  an  element  of  human  happiness! 
There  is  no  doubt  that  I  have  been  happy  and 
have  owed  my  happiness  entirely  to  one 
consistent,  consecutive  lie.  And  will  it  be 
the  same  with  Olga?  Will  her  happiness  also 
depend  on  a  lie?  .  .  ." 

When  he  was  back  in  the  dining-room,  Ivan 
Petrdvitch  glanced  queerly  at  his  wife,  then 
at  Olga,  and  all  that  evening  he  felt  in  the 
grasp  of  strange  thoughts,  novel  to  him,  com- 
ing he  knew  not  whence,  and  to  which  he 
found  no  solution, — possibly  because  they 
were  capable  of  none.  .  .  . 


Coward  or  Hero? 
By  K.  Slutchefsky 

SOME  thirty  years  ago  a  cutter,  filled  with 
very  young  men,  cadets  from  a  govern- 
ment naval  school,  put  off  from  a  large  man- 
of-war  at  anchor  off  the  fiords  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Finland.  Some  fifteen 
youths  sat  in  the  cutter,  and  with  them  a 
monk  in  his  monastic  garb.  This  was  the 
ship's  chaplain,  Father  Athanasius,  an  ex- 
ceedingly timid  man,  noted  for  his  awkward- 
ness, which  frequently  gave  occasion  to  a  good 
deal  of  rather  impertinent  merriment  at  his 
expense  on  the  part  of  the  youngsters.  Father 
Athanasius  himself  never  took  offence  at  this 
levity,  and  if  they  sometimes  were  disciplined 
more  or  less  severely  on  that  account,  it  was 
only  because  some  more  than  usually  auda- 
cious prank  of  theirs  happened  to  fall  under  the 
personal  notice  of  the  authorities,  who,  in 
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those  days,  were  very  strict  and  ready  with 
punishments.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Father 
Athanasius  was  absolutely  guiltless  of  any 
part  in  these  punishments,  the  youths  vented 
their  spite  on  him  by  redoubled  railleries, 
and,  but  for  the  brevity  of  the  navigation 
period,  which  usually  lasted  little  more  than 
three  months,  their  mischief  might  have 
reached  impossible  proportions,  for  there  were 
cases  when  the  teasing  took  the  form  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  which,  with  regard  to  a  member  of 
the  clergy,  could  on  no  account  be  tolerated. 
If  one  were  to  search  for  the  causes  of  so  sin- 
gular an  attitude  towards  the  monk,  they 
would  possibly  be  found  partly  in  his  long- 
suffering  meekness  and  his  steadfast  impas- 
sibility,— qualities  which,  in  the  end,  have  a 
way  of  irritating;  but  there  was  something 
else  which  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  such  abnormal  perversity:  it  had  be- 
come known  that  Father  Athanasius  had  at 
one  time  graduated  with  high  honours  from 
one  of  the  government  military  schools  and 
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had  been  a  brilliant,  spur-clanking  cavalry 
officer  before  he  exchanged  the  uniform  for 
the  monk's  robe,  thus  becoming,  in  a  manner, 
a  traitor  to  his  caste.  In  those  young  heads, 
especially  at  that  time,  when  they  were  fresh 
from  devouring  Lermontoffs  novel,  A  Hero 
of  Our  Times,  there  was  no  room  for  any 
thought  of  the  gross  injustice  they  were  doing 
the  man  by  these  wanton  attacks,  or  of  the 
intimate  drama  which  must  have  preceded 
so  momentous  a  decision  as  that  of  exchang- 
ing the  helmet  for  the  cowl, — or,  lastly,  of  the 
possibility  that  this  might  be  one  of  the  rare 
cases  of  a  real  vocation  triumphing  over  birth, 
education,  and  circumstances. 

What  the  youngsters  found  particularly 
repulsive  about  the  monk  was  his  excessive 
timidity,  which  to  them  was  simply  cow- 
ardice, and  which,  on  the  present  occasion, 
started  them  teasing  and  jeering  the  moment 
the  cutter  pulled  off  from  the  frigate,  and  the 
officers  who  stood  at  the  side,  watching  them 
go,  were  out  of  hearing.  An  unexpectedly 
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heavy  swell  caught  up  the  cutter  and  caused 
it  to  rock  so  violently  that  it  took  in  water 
right  and  left  and  the  passengers  were  pretty 
well  drenched. 

"Suppose  we  get  drowned,  Father  Athana- 
sius!"  began  one.  "We  shall,  you  know, 
sure  thing." 

"Afraid,  aren't  you,  Father?"  joined  in 
another. 

"  I  am,"  simply  answered  the  monk,  timidly 
glancing  at  the  water,  which,  owing  to  a  sud- 
denly overhanging  storm-cloud,  looked  abso- 
lutely black. 

"Besides,"  intervened  a  third,  "should  we 
keel  over  and  have  to  swim  for  it,  you  will 
find  your  robe  rather  inconvenient!" 

"True,  it  would  be  inconvenient,"  mildly 
agreed  the  monk. 

"We  will  hold  on  to  you,  as  to  a  balloon." 

This  sally  was  met  by  a  loud,  long,  general 
peal  of  laughter, — and  the  cutter,  at  that 
moment,  as  though  to  emphasize  the  warning, 
took  in  an  unusually  large  load  of  water. 
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"For  shame,  gentlemen,  stop  your  non- 
sense," loudly  remonstrated  Polivanoff,  who 
was  steering.  "Can't  you  let  a  man  alone? 
What  did  you  invite  Father  Athanasius  for, 
if  you  meant  to  make  fun  of  him?  He  did 
not  ask  to  come!" 

"That's  so!"  a  few  voices  replied  in  sub- 
dued tones.  "That  will  do,  gentlemen; 
don't!" 

"Never  mind!  Let  them,"  gently  spoke 
the  monk,  casting  on  Polivanoff  a  look  full 
of  infinite  kindness.  "They  are  right:  I  am 
afraid." 

"But  then  you  are  no  sailor, Father,"  replied 
Polivanoff. 

The  cutter  was  fast  approaching  the  rocky 
islets  of  the  fiords.  The  general  silence,  which 
had  succeeded  the  noisy  talk  and  laughter, 
was  seconded  by  a  sudden  silence  in  the  air. 
After  rounding  the  point  of  the  nearest  islet, 
the  young  navigators  found  themselves  in  a 
narrow  channel,  beyond  which  opened  a  wider 
range  of  sea,  studded,  in  its  turn,  with  islets 
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of  various  dimensions,  separated  by  countless 
short  and  narrow  straits,  and  with  a  still 
greater  number  of  single  cliffs  of  most  fanciful 
outlines  sticking  out  of  the  water,  close  to 
the  islets.  These  were  the  famous  so-called 
scherce,  extending  in  an  unending  monotonous 
procession  along  the  southern  littoral  of  Fin- 
land, and  interrupted  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
emerging  again  along  its  western  edge — along 
the  Swedish  shore. 

Countless  are  these  islets  and  cliffs,  not 
one  of  which  is  in  the  least  like  any  of  the 
others,  as  countless  as  are  the  sinuosities  of 
the  sea,  winding  in  and  out  among  and  be- 
tween them.  And  how  the  old  cliffs  would 
laugh  at  any  attempt  to  subject  them  to  any 
kind  of  statistical  classification, — there  are 
so  many  of  them !  Nevertheless,  what  infinite, 
wearisome  sameness!  Spend  a  day  or  two 
in  the  fiords,  and  the  endless  whimsical  vari- 
ety of  outlines  somehow  gets  blurred  into 
something  like  one,  unchanging,  unending 
algebraic  formula;  no  matter  how  deeply 
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you  may  penetrate,  no  matter  how  many 
of  these  islets  you  may  pass  or  circumnavigate, 
they  still  are  the  same  scherce,  the  same  cliffs, 
the  same  pines,  interspersed  with  juniper 
shrubs;  no  homesteads,  or  almost  none;  only, 
here  and  there,  a  fishing  station,  of  some  sort, 
to  relieve  this  picture,  which,  although  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  grand  beauty,  oppresses 
with  its  deadly  monotony.  Better,  far  better, 
the  open  sea;  there,  at  least,  is  space  for  the 
eye  to  lose  itself  in,  and  for  the  imagination 
to  people  with  fanciful  creations. 

It  was  decided  to  land  on  one  of  the  larger 
islets ;  but  it  was  only  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  that  they  could  get  close  to  the 
shore.  The  cutter  repeatedly  struck  the 
rock  with  its  prow  and  scraped  the  ground 
with  its  keel  before  it  shoved  itself  in  between 
two  huge  granite  cliffs  and  stopped.  Laying 
down  the  oars,  the  youngsters  jumped  over 
to  the  nearest  low  rocks,  and,  bounding  from 
one  to  another,  reached  the  shore  with  dry 
feet.  Father  Athanasius,  however,  found 
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it  not  so  easy;  hindered  by  his  long  robe,  he 
was  slow  in  getting  to  the  shore,  because  he 
was  afraid  the  stones  might  turn  under  his 
feet,  and  so  stepped  very  gingerly  from  stone 
to  stone,  lifting  high  the  hem  of  his  robe,  for 
fear  of  wetting  it. 

"Look  at  the  bearded  lady!"  some  one 
shouted  from  the  shore. 

The  "bearded  lady"  meanwhile  stopped 
short  on  the  last  stone  but  one,  the  distance 
to  the  next  one  being  so  wide  that  it  required 
jumping. 

"Here,  Father,  take  the  boat-hook!"  cried 
Polivanorf,  holding  it  out  to  him.  "You have 
surely  more  than  once  in  your  life  had  occasion 
to  jump.  You  can,  can't  you?" 

"Certainly  I  can,"  answered  the  monk. 

He  went  about  it  rather  awkwardly,  but 
did  manage  at  last,  with  no  further  mishap 
than  wetting  one  corner  of  his  robe,  which 
somehow  slipped  from  his  grasp. 

There  was  some  laugh  at  this,  but  it  soon 
subsided.  The  youths  scattered  about  the 
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wood  in  twos  and  threes;  group  followed 
group;  snatches  of  students'  songs  were  heard. 
Suddenly  a  pistol-shot  rang  out  and  was 
caught  up  by  the  echoes.  Father  Athana- 
sius,  accompanied  by  Polivanoff,  went  in 
search  of  herbs,  which  they  gathered  for 
scientific  purposes. 

The  island  was  not  large,  and  the  explorers, 
after  dispersing,  frequently  met  together 
again.  Two  unsuspecting  ducks  fell  victims  to 
well-aimed  pistol-shots ;  one  was  knocked  down 
with  a  stone.  The  sun  had  long  passed  the  me- 
ridian, when  someone  somewhere  called  out : 

"Let's  have  a  shooting  match!  To  the 
cutter,  all!  Set  up  a  target!" 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  all,  to  a  man,  had 
assembled  at  the  spot  agreed  upon  and  taken 
up  positions  on  stones  and  on  the  grass.  Some 
undertook  to  fix  up  a  target.  They  cut  some 
willow  withes  and  bound  them  together  as 
required.  Then  the  pistols  were  loaded. 
Revolvers  were  still  very  scarce  and  only  one 
was  found  in  the  crowd. 
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The  monk  seated  himself  apart,  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  and  fell  into  a  reverie,  idly 
turning  over  his  rosary  between  his  fingers 
and,  from  time  to  time,  casting  sidelong 
glances  at  the  young  people. 

"I  expect,  Father,  you  are  scared  of  the 
firing,"  said  one. 

"Of  course  he  is,"  joined  in  another. 

"Why,  yes;  I  really  am,"  asserted  the 
monk.  "And  what  made  you  kill  the  poor 
innocent  ducks?  You  will  not  even  have  a 
chance  of  roasting  them;  they  will  spoil  and 
you  will  throw  them  away." 

"That's  all  very  well;  but,  all  the  same 
you  are  scared  of  the  firing." 

"I  am  .  .  .  but  more  of  cannon.  When 
they  bellow  and  the  ship  shakes,  one's  very 
inside  is  shaken  along  with  it." 

A  resounding  "Ha-ha-ha!"  burst  from  a 
group  on  the  left  of  him,  and  was  caught  up 
by  another  on  the  right,  and  peals  of  healthy 
young  merriment  reverberated  from  the  cliffs 
and  the  clefts  between  them. 
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The  target,  meanwhile,  was  set  up,  made 
fast,  and  the  crowd  converged  towards  it. 

"You  know,  gentlemen,"  unexpectedly 
declared  the  monk  in  loud,  determined  tones, 
"I  cannot  allow  you  to  fire  at  the  target." 

Saying  this,  he  did  not  rise  from  the  stone 
on  which  he  was  sitting,  somewhat  apart  from 
the  rest.  Exclamations  poured  in  on  him 
from  all  sides. 

"Wha— a— at?"  "Why?"  "Ha-ha-ha! 
What's  the  idea,  anyhow?" 

"Impossible,"  he  simply  affirmed. 

"But  why  impossible?" 

"Look  well  at  your  target,"  insisted  Father 
Athanasius.  ' '  Whoever  set  up  such  a  target  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  it  has  the  shape  of  a 
cross'" 

It  was  indeed  as  he  said.  The  poles,  one 
perpendicular,  the  other  horizontal,  were 
tied  together  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  with 
some  sort  of  red  rag  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, on  which  it  remained  to  fasten  a  num- 
mered  paper. 
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All  eyes  turned  to  the  cross. 

"Well,  what  of  it,  if  it  is  a  cross?"  chal- 
lenged someone. 

"Oh!  don't  listen  to  him,  boys!  Fire 
away!"  cried  another. 

"You  shall  not  fire,"  quickly  and  loudly 
declared  the  monk,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
surveying  the  young  men,  his  widely  opened 
black  eyes  shining  with  such  determination 
as  they  had  never  seen  in  them. 

"And  will  you  tell  us,  Father,  how  you 
intend  to  prevent  us?" 

"Thus,"  he  answered,  and  deliberately, 
with  firm  step,  he  walked  across  to  the  target 
and  stood  before  it. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence;  something 
utterly  unexpected  had  happened,  which  left 
them  perplexed  and  bewildered,  with  their 
thought  in  dire  confusion.  To  begin  with, 
they  all  felt  this  to  be  a  most  unpleasant 
occurrence  and,  seeing  that  waywardness  and 
obstinacy  enter  for  much  into  the  mental 
equipment  of  very  youthful  brains,  especially 
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in  the  presence  of  comrades,  these  were  the 
qualities  which  asserted  themselves  first. 

"  Don't  get  in  the  way,  Father;  step  aside." 

"We  will  drag  you  away  by  force." 

"Such  a  crazy  idea!" 

"Come  now,  do  get  away  from  there!" 

But  the  monk  stood  his  ground,  immovable 
as  a  stake  driven  into  the  soil.  All  in  black 
with  the  golden  cross  gleaming  on  his  breast, 
with  the  dark  shadow  of  a  tall  pine  cast  over 
him,  as  he  stood  impassible  in  absolute 
silence,  he  presented  a  striking  figure  amidst 
the  surrounding  granite  boulders  and  cliffs. 

"  Fire  away,  boys !  scare  him  from  the  spot !" 

"I'm  going  to  fire!"  warned  one  of  the 
youths,  pointing  his  pistol  straight  at  the 
monk. 

"Fire,  if  you  want  to,"  answered  Father 
Athanasius,  covering  the  cross  with  his  body. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  shot.  It  was 
directed  towards  the  monk,  but  slightly 
slanted  aside.  He  did  not  budge. 

But  the  hearts  of  the  youths  did.     They 
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shuddered  and,  at  that  instant,  opened  to  new 
and  better  feelings. 

The  authorities  never  heard  of  what  had 
occurred  until  several  years  later;  but  each 
year,  as  the  time  for  the  summer  navigation 
approached,  there  was  the  liveliest  interest 
among  the  cadets  as  to  who  should  go  with 
them  as  chaplain.  Father  Athanasius  had 
endeared  himself  to  them,  with  his  modesty, 
his  unvarying  gentleness,  and  the  flame  which 
on  rare,  very  rare,  occasions  would  kindle  in 
his  deep,  black  eyes. 
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In  May 

By  Zygmunt  Niedzwiecki 

(Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Loviaguine) 

THEY  sat  close  to  one  another  as  enchanted, 
inhaling  the  scent  of  the  lilac  nosegay, 
carressingly  stroking  their  hands  and  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes,  into  the  large,  dark, 
mysterious  eyes  of  lovers,  full  of  happy  and 
delightful  promises. 

They  looked  also  at  the  moon  which  sent 
a  magic  poesy  of  a  night  of  May  all  over  the 
garden.  They  awaited  the  first  chant  of  the 
nightingale,  whispering  sweet  things  of  their 
marriage  near  at  hand,  having  the  sensation 
of  wings  ready  to  carry  them  into  the  land  of 
felicity  and  of  a  great  serenity  of  soul  at  the 
thought  of  their  proximate  happiness. 

Sometimes  they  discussed  also  topics  of 
practical  nature,  like  two  mature  persons, 
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two  companions  of  arms  in  the  eternal  great 
combat,  Life,  with  its  cares  and  strifes.  Out 
of  the  pair  of  cooing  children,  of  dreaming 
lovers,  protruded  sometimes  sound  founders 
of  a  nest. 

''Have  you  heard  of  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Winsky?" 

He  frowned  involuntarily  at  the  sound  of 
this  name. 

"Yes,  I  heard  some  rumours.  ..." 

"It  is  said  that  he  will  make  a  splendid 
career.  Seven  thousand  salary,  it  ap- 
pears. .  .  ." 

"But  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by 
them!  ..."  For  a  moment  he  struggled 
with  the  word  which  he  wished  to  evade,  but 
at  last  it  involuntarily  escaped  him:  .  .  . 
"The  scoundrel!  .  .  ." 

In  a  whisper,  almost  as  gentle  as  a  thought, 
she  replied  slowly : 

"Ah!  .  .  .  Who  has  money  nowadays  if 
not  such  ones?  ..." 

"Money!  .  .  ." 
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How  did  she  say  this:  "Who  else  has  now- 
adays .  .  .?"  A  cold  shiver  passed  over  his 
body.  Probably  it  was  the  cold  and  dampness 
of  the  night.  Then  came  a  sudden  revolt  of 
thought,  as  if  at  the  sight  of  a  rising  wave  of 
mud,  followed  by  derision  and  contempt. 

"Yes,  surely,  of  course,  'they'  only  have 
it  ...  the  scoundrels!  .  .  .  But  is  it  only 
money?  .  .  .  They  have  everything,  the 
scoundrels.  They  are  the  victors,  the  masters 
of  the  fields,  as  the  'bravi'  always  were. 
Whoever  is  not  censorious  upon  ways  and 
means — has  everything  in  his  hands;  his  are 
the  chances  of  victory.  Is  it  worth  while  to  be 
a  scoundrel  then?  Must  one  be  a  scoundrel? 
Has  one  to  be  a  scoundrel  ?  .  .  .  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
.  .  .  Thank  you,  my  dear  father  for  having 
been  a  scoundrel!  .  .  .  Remember,  my  be- 
loved son,  to  be  a  scoundrel!  .  .  .  Scoun- 
drels are  the  consolation  of  parents,  the  leaders 
of  masses,  the  pillars  of  enterprises,  the  suns 
of  centuries,  the  splendours  and  boasts  of 
friends,  wives,  and  lovers — they !  whose  hands 
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are  full  of  gold,  who  enjoy  fame  far  and  wide, 
because  they  have  an  accommodating  con- 
science, who  are  considered  only  because 
they  are  dangerous,  who  attain  what 
others  only  dare  to  dream  of,  because  they 
venture  everything.  .  .  .  Long  live  the 
scoundrels!  ..." 

Thus  he  spoke  without  respite,  strewing 
flowers  of  sarcastic  salutes  and  spitting  at  the 
same  time  at  the  godling. 

"Who  else  has  money  nowadays,  if  not 
such  like?  " — these  unexpected,  frightful  words 
lashed  him  like  a  thousand  whips. 

Money  .  .  .  money!  .  .  . 

May  be  it  is  also  "her"  godling?  .  .  . 

He  was  seized  with  an  awful  fright  which 
caused  him  an  excruciating  pain.  He  felt 
that  he  was  falling  into  a  gulf  of  misery, 
which  broke  the  sweet  heavenly  harmony  of 
his  heart  where  an  angelic  love  reigned  .  .  . 

But  no!  oh  no!  .  .  .  This  would  be  im- 
possible, he  was  simply  a  fool.  .  .  .  She  is 
pure,  good,  innocent,  a  mere  child.  .  ,  .  She 
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will  be  able  to  understand  what  are  in  reality 
these  glistening  rounds  and  coloured  papers, 
which  make  the  fortune  of  some  and  the 
misery  of  others.  .  .  .  She  does  not  know 
what  she  is  saying  .  .  .  she  is  only  childishly 
repeating  hackneyed  often-heard  sentences. 
.  .  .  She  is  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal !  .  .  . 
and  if  she  is  not — she  will  become  it.  "My 
love  will  guide  her  towards  it !  My  love  will 
accomplish  it !  .  . 

Whilst  at  the  same  time  she  was  thinking 
and  wondering:  "How  sentimental  he  is! 
.  .  .  Would  he  really  not  see  what  the  true 
basis  of  life  and  happiness  is?  ...  Would 
he  be  so  blind  or  so  ...  simple-minded?" 

No,  no!  ...  He  is  only  deeply  in  love. 
The  night  is  so  beautiful  .  .  .  the  lilacs  are 
smelling  so  delightful  .  .  .  her  lips  are  so 
fascinating.  ...  Is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
boy  is  dreaming?  .  .  . 

But  Life  will  awaken  him  .  .  . 

"Life  will  transform  him!  ...  I  shall 
accomplish  it !  . 
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Glieb   Ivanovitch  Uspensky 
(1840-1905) 

USPENSKY  is  the  idealist  and  artist  of 
the    group    known   as    "the    People's 
party"  (Narddniki),  the  portray er  and  inter- 
preter of  the  peasantry,  their  soul  and  their 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Tula,  where  his  father,  the 
son  of  a  village  sexton,  held  the  post  of  secre- 
tary in  the  Department  of  the  State  Demesnes. 
He  received  his  first  education  in  the  eccle- 
siastical seminaries  of  Tula  and  Tchernigof, 
then  entered  the  Petersburg  University,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  Moscow,  but  lack 
of  means  prevented  him  from  staying  in  the 
latter  to  the  end  of  the  course,  and  he  left  it 
in  1863.  His  father's  death  left  the  family 
destitute,  and  he  turned  to  literature  for  a 
living.  His  first  essays  appeared  in  1862, 
but  what  gained  him  reputation  as  a  writer 
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was  the  series  of  sketches  and  stories,  Customs 
and  Manners  of  Lost  Street,  published,  in  1866, 
in  The  Contemporary. 

Until  the  end  of  the  seventies  he  depicted, 
with  striking  vividness  and  profound  compre- 
hension, the  life  of  the  poorer  classes  of  city 
people,  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  thinking  proletariat,  awak- 
ened to  consciousness,  but  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  conquer  in  that  struggle.  Uspensky 
visited  Paris  soon  after  the  Commune,  also 
London,  and  went  to  Serbia  with  the  Russian 
volunteers  in  1876. 

In  order  to  study  peasant  life  at  its  source, 
he  took  charge  of  a  rural  savings  bank  in  the 
province  of  Samara,  and  later  on  resided  for 
a  time  in  a  peasant  family  in  the  province  of 
Novgorod.  His  observations  brought  him  to 
the  deduction  that  wealth  destroys  the  ideal 
order  of  the  peasant  soul,  by  begetting  the 
power  of  land  owning,  usurious  practices,  and 
commercialism ;  that  only  the  use — not  the  pos- 
session— of  land,  and  subjection  tothewwr,  the 
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community, — in  other  words,  the  village  com- 
mune, can  save  the  ideal  qualities  of  the 
peasant  soul.  This  naive  rural  communism 
originated  the  party  of  the  "socialist  revolu- 
tionists," who  consider  the  land  commune 
as  the  only  ideal  form  of  rural  life. 

Uspensky 's  writings  are  imbued  with  in- 
tense feeling,  but  lack  literary  form.  They 
are  fragments  of  life,  pictures  and  sketches, 
drawn  with  absolute  sincerity  and  earnestness 
by  a  man  who  loves  and  suffers  as  he  writes, 
but  who  has  placed  his  ideals  not  in  front  of 
him,  but  far  behind,  repudiating  the  achieve- 
ments of  universal  culture. 

Early  in  the  year   1893   Uspensky  fell   a 
victim  to  a  form  of  mental  disease  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  before  his  death  in  1905. 
S.  N.  SYROMIATNIKOF. 
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Inspecting  the  Bride1 

(A  fragment) 
By  Glieb  Ivanovitch  Uspensky 

[This  is  not  a  story,  properly  speaking,  but 
an  almost  dramatically  presented  scene  in 
popular  life,  enacting  a  time-honoured  custom, 
once  almost  obligatory  in  all  classes,  and  even 
yet  enduring  among  the  peasantry  of  parts 
of  the  country  more  or  less  remote  from 
"centres"  and  lines  of  constant  traffic  or  in 
the  more  conservative  strata  of  the  merchant 

1  The  words  "bride"  and  "bridegroom"  have  not 
quite  the  same  meaning  in  Russian  as  in  English. 
They  never  mean  a  newly  married  wife  or  husband,  but 
either  engaged  people,— fiance  and  fiancee — or  else  a 
youth  or  maiden  of  marriageable  age  (une  jeune 
fille  a  marier>  un  jeune  homme  a  marier).  It  is  in  the 
latter  sense  that  they  are  used  in  the  present  sketch. 
The  words  are  also  used  of  a  widower  or  a  widow  who 
are  likely — may  be  expected — to  marry  again.  You  can 
say  of  a  widow  as  well  as  of  a  spinster:  "She  is  quite  a 
desirable  bride"  (Cest  un  bon  parti). — TRANSLATOR'S 
NOTE. 
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class.  The  custom  is  so  typical,  the  presenta- 
tion so  vivid  and  artistically  realistic,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  as  much  pleasure  as  a  real 
"story." 

The  incident  described  in  the  following 
pages  is  an  episode  in  the  lengthy  account  of 
a  visit  paid  by  the  author  to  a  village  in  his 
native  province,  at  the  end  of  a  summer  made 
memorable  by  the  harvesting  of  exceptionally 
rich  crops  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  tide  of 
rare  affluence,  which  made  itself  felt  in  every 
phase  of  the  village's  life,  and  especially  in 
the  unusually  large  number  and  lavish  splen- 
dour of  the  weddings  which  are  a  feature  of 
the  season  all  over  the  land.] 

IT  was  a  bright,  dry  day,  still  and  warm,  a 
holiday  besides,  so  that  all  the  villagers, 
men  and  women,  being  compelled  to  rest  from 
work,  dressed  up  a  bit  and  looked  exception- 
ally cheerful  and  sociable.  But  what  the 
entire  village,  and  I  with  the  rest,  looked  for- 
ward to  with  most  pleasure,  was  the  free 
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entertainment  promised  by  the  inspection  of 
a  bride  by  the  bridegroom  announced  for 
that  day,  in  a  well-to-do,  universally  respected 
family, — an  event  which  was  to  result  in  the 
near  future  in  the  harmonious,  enduring 
happy  union  in  wedlock  of  two  healthy, 
strong,  bright  young  people,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new,  harmonious,  enduring,  prosper- 
ous peasant  household.  No  one  looked  with 
envy  on  this  in  all  respects  truly  enviable 
match;  all  sincerely  rejoiced  at  it,  rejoiced 
that  such  thoroughly  satisfactory  things  could 
happen,  that  such  an  existence,  to  all  appear- 
ance so  absolutely  fit  and  unclouded,  was 
possible  in  this  world. 

The  bridegroom  was  a  native  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village, — a  tall,  well-grown  youth, 
the  only  son,  indeed  the  only  child,  of  his 
father,  now  married  to  a  second  wife.  This 
man,  in  addition  to  his  peasant's  homestead, 
made  good  money  on  outside  work.  He  had, 
for  the  past  five  years,  been  attached  as  super- 
intendent to  certain  government  construc- 
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tions  and  was  known  to  have  "any  amount" 
of  money.  This  money  he  invested  after 
thrifty  peasant  fashion:  kept  fine  cattle  and 
a  good  house,  well  stocked  with  plenty  of 
everything.  The  bride  also  belonged  to  a 
good  family,  the  head  of  which  was  an  ancient 
"granny,"  to  whose  absolute  authority  volun- 
tarily submitted  two  brothers  with  their 
families,  both  managing  to  live  in  peace  in 
the  same  house,  though  in  two  separate  com- 
partments, divided  by  a  wide  passage  ending 
in  a  porch  looking  on  the  street.  These 
brothers  also  added  to  their  prosperity  by 
outside  earnings,  which  enabled  them  to 
place  the  common  household  on  a  firm  and 
stable  basis.  Both  families,  the  bride's  and 
the  bridegroom's,  were  pretty  evenly  balanced 
as  to  worldly  goods;  neither  would  have  any 
advantage  over  the  other  or  any  claim  to 
pre-eminence.  On  neither  side  would  there 
be  subjection  on  account  of  financial  inferior- 
ity. It  was  not  a  case  of  one  family  getting 
a  bride  off  their  hands  and  the  other  receiving 
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her  as  an  additional,  younger  labouring  force, 
on  whose  shoulders  the  old  people  could  un- 
load their  own  share  of  the  work.  She  and 
her  husband- to-be  were  to  join  hands  in  order 
to  begin  at  once  building  up  a  separate,  inde- 
pendent economic  unit,  and  to  all  these  vil- 
lagers, doting  on  prosperous  farming,  the 
sight  of  this  young,  vigorous  couple  was  a 
real  joy! 

My  driver  had  taken  me  for  a  stroll  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  village,  and  we  were  return- 
ing, along  with  some  old  people  and  young 
women,  who  had  gone  to  the  neighbouring 
village  to  early  mass,  when  we  were  overtaken 
by  a  brand  new  waggon  drawn  by  a  fine  pair 
of  horses  and  containing  two  men:  a  tall 
youth  in  a  new  cap  and  new  coat  of  fine  felt, 
thrown  open  on  the  breast,  and  a  neatly  ap- 
parelled, quick-eyed,  little  old  man,  looking 
very  hale  and  hearty.  The  ribbons  tied  on 
the  harness  showed  them  to  be  the  bride- 
groom and  his  father.  This  waggon  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  little  distance  by  another,  in  which 
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sat  two  elderly  women;  these,  as  the  women 
on  the  road  explained  me,  were  the  bride- 
groom's stepmother  and  aunt  Pelagdya,  an 
old  maid,  his  father's  sister.  The  waggons 
drove  briskly  past  us,  causing  us  to  hasten  on 
as  fast  as  possible. 

We  turned  in  at  our  host's  for  just  a  minute, 
to  inquire  where  the  inspection  was  to  take 
place  and  the  way  thither.  We  found  the 
family  preparing  to  go.  Even  Anna  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  and  made  herself 
spruce  with  the  help  of  her  threepenny  finery ; 
she  got  an  old  woman  to  stay  with  the  child- 
ren and  kept  spurring  us  on.  We  started  all 
together. 

At  the  bride's  house  and  around  it  a  large 
crowd  was  assembled:  men,  women,  young 
lads,  and  girls.  Elbowing  our  way  through 
the  press  that  thronged  the  passage,  we  some- 
how got  into  the  large  room,  also  overfull  of 
people,  with  only  a  small  space  cleared  around 
the  table,  which  was  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  cloth.  "Hurry  up,  girls,  hurry  up!" 
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the  bride's  father  kept  urging,  splendid  in 
holiday  attire,  with  carefully  combed  hair 
and  beard. 

"In  a  minute;  we're  just  ready,"  came 
girlish  voices  from  behind  a  partition,  where 
the  bride  was  being  dressed. 

"  Don't  dawdle.     Get  a  move  on  you! " 

"Coming,  Daddy,  in  one  minute,"  answered 
a  girl's  clear  treble. 

"Daddy,"  apparently,  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  flurried  or  excited,  and,  after  hurrying 
the  girls,  went  out  on  the  porch,  then  came 
back  and  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

"Say,  Michael,"  he  called  to  some  one  in 
the  crowd,  "is  nothing  to  be  seen  of  them  yet? 
I  wish  you'd  look  out  from  the  porch.  It's 
no  fun,  waiting." 

"I'll  go  and  look." 

Michael  ran  out  on  the  porch,  and,  return- 
ing, announced  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  as 
yet,  but  that  they  surely  would  be  here  soon. 

"Well,  are  you  all  done  there? "  again  spoke 
the  father  in  the  direction  of  the  partition. 
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"Yes,  Daddy,  coming  right  away!" 

"Come  and  take  your  seat.  They'll  be 
here  before  you  know  it." 

From  behind  the  partition  appeared  the 
bride:  of  middle  stature,  with  kind,  honest 
eyes,  lively,  but  somewhat  timid  withal. 
Without  exaggerated  bashfulness  or  put-on 
modest  airs,  firmly,  calmly,  she  walked  the 
few  steps  to  the  bench  and  sat  down  quietly, 
looking  straight  at  all  the  long  familiar  faces. 
She  wore  a  skirt  of  some  woollen  material,  red, 
with  little  green  sprigs,  a  blue  sacque,  with 
glass  buttons  and  a  big  brooch  at  the  throat ; 
her  hair  was  confined  by  a  broad  pink  ribbon, 
tied  in  a  big  bow  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

"See  here,"  began  the  father,  heedless  of 
the  crowd,  "you  must  show  off  right  bravely 
before  him." 

The  girl  rose,  smoothed  her  skirt,  did  some- 
thing to  her  hair,  and  sat  down  again,  looking 
at  her  father,  as  much  as  to  ask:  "Is  that 
right?"  He  answered  the  look:  "Yes,  that 
will  do." 
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"Don't  you  show  the  white  feather  before 
those  people,  Marfa  Alexandrovna,"  cried 
somebody  in  the  crowd. 

"Much  I  am  afraid  of  them,"  she  merrily 
retorted,  bridling  and  blushing. 

"They  are  coming!"  shouted  a  boy,  rush- 
ing headlong  into  the  room. 

The  crowd  separated,  making  room  for 
the  bridegroom's  father  to  pass.  Behind 
him  entered  his  wife  and  sister,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  young  man.  At  the  word,  "They  are 
coming,"  the  bride's  mother  stepped  out  from 
behind  the  partition,  followed  by  several 
female  relatives  and  a  number  of  the  bride's 
girl  friends,  who  had  helped  at  her  toilet. 
The  new  arrivals  crossed  themselves,  facing 
the  ikons:  then  the  parents  exchanged  greet- 
ings. 

The  bridegroom's  father  turned  to  his  son: 

"Well?" 

Sergei  tossed  his  hair  from  his  brow  and 
took  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  girl,  who 
had  already  risen  from  the  bench  and  bowed 
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to  him  as  he  approached  her.  "How  do  you 
do,  Serge"!  Ivanovitch!"  she  said  simply  and 
pleasantly,  casting  on  him  an  unembarrassed 
kindly  glance,  and  even  giving  his  hand  a 
little  shake.  "Be  seated,"  she  added. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,  honoured  guests!" 
spoke  the  host.  "And  you, — excuse  me,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  call  you,"  he  turned  to 
the  bridegroom's  stepmother, — "take  a  seat 
nearer  to  the  window,  won't  you?" 

They  all  took  their  seats  amidst  the  general 
silence.  So  did  the  bridegroom.  A  small 
bench  had  been  specially  prepared,  which 
the  girl's  father  placed  for  him,  saying, 

"Sit  nearer  to  the  bride,  Serge*!  Ivanovitch; 
have  a  good  look  at  her." 

The  young  man  sat  down  directly  opposite 
the  girl  and  looked  straight  in  her  eyes;  she 
did  likewise.  It  was  a  moment  of  supreme 
significance.  They  gazed  at  each  other  in 
silence,  and  all  around  them  were  silent  also. 
And  this  moment  of  intent,  speechless  mutual 
inspection  suddenly  resolved  itself  on  both 
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sides  into  one  of  extreme  agitation.  Be- 
tween these  two  young  people  there  took 
place  something  mysterious,  a  tempestuous 
emotional  crisis,  instant  and  unconcealed. 
Their  eyes  met  and  would  not  part;  they 
flushed  crimson.  I  even  thought  I  saw  drops 
of  sweat  on  their  foreheads ;  there  was  a 
heaving  and  flutter  in  their  bosoms,  a  throb- 
bing in  their  temples.  Then,  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  broken  out,  the  storm  subsided,  calm 
was  restored  and  both  recovered  their  bal- 
ance. It  was  as  though  some  outside  element, 
foreign  to  both,  had  been  infused  into  each 
and  transmitted  from  each  to  the  other;  and, 
•as  water,  added  to  wine,  does  not  at  once  mix 
with  it  and  produces  a  colour  which  is  neither 
the  wine's  nor  the  water's,  so  there  was 
produced  in  them  a  strange,  unfamiliar  mix- 
ture of  novel  sensations,  which,  I  repeat, 
lasted  just  one  instant.  All  present  looked 
on  in  a  dead  silence. 

The   young   people    seemed   to   wake   up. 
She  again  arranged  the  folds  of  her  skirt  and 
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looked  alternately  at  her  father  and  mother. 
He  also  turned  his  head  to  look  at  his  father. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her,  Dad? "  he  asked 
simply,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"That's  your  lookout,  Son.  It's  you  that 
are  to  live  with  her." 

"Mamma!"  he  turned  to  his  stepmother 
with  like  calm  and  simplicity,  "what  is  your 
opinion?" 

"Look  yourself;  look  well!  What  do  I 
matter?  I'm  agreeable  anyhow." 

The  young  man  glanced  again  at  the  girl. 
She  was  perfectly  calm,  looking  round  at  her 
girl  friends  and  smiling  at  them,  not  looking 
at  him  at  all;  the  hardest  part  of  the  ordeal 
was  done  with  for  her,  and  she  had  regained 
all  her  composure  and  assurance. 

"  I  think  she  is  fine.  Much  obliged  to  you, 
Marfa  Alexandrovna." 

She  bowed. 

"She  is  just  right,  Seridga.  Just  the  right 
one  for  you,"  spoke  out  a  voice  from  the 
crowd. 
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People  began  to  whisper  among  themselves ; 
a  lively  interchange  of  opinions  was  started, 
but  all  went  on  quietly  and  decorously. 

"In  God's  name,  then!"  said  the  bride's 
father.  "Still  Sergei  Ivanovitch,  do  nothing 
rashly.  'We  must  proceed  leisurely,  with 
discretion.  Please  to  try  her  thoroughly, 
according  to  custom.  I  will  have  no  slur- 
ring." 

"Mamma,"  the  young  man  again  turned 
to  his  stepmother,  "what  say  you?  Do  you 
say  what  is  the  proper  thing  to  do." 

The  old  woman  reflected  a  while,  then  said : 

"Well,  Marfa  Alexandrovna,  suppose  you 
take  your  spinning-wheel  and  show  us  some 
of  your  handiwork." 

The  spinning-wheel  proved  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, fully  equipped,  behind  the  partition, 
and  was  instantly  brought  forth  by  the  girls 
and  placed  before  the  bride ;  who  was  at  once 
transformed  into  the  industrious  workwoman- 

Deftly  gathering  her  skirts  about  her  and 
exposing  a  new,  solid  half-boot,  she  excited 
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the  general  admiration  by  the  earnest,  yet 
easy  way  in  which  she  started  twisting  her 
thread,  after  wetting  her  fingers  at  her  lips, 
and  set  her  wheel  whirring.  The  slight  con- 
straint inevitable  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
unwonted  gathering  dropped  off  her,  instantly 
and  entirely,  and  all  her  figure,  her  face,  hands, 
and  whole  body,  fell  into  a  natural  business-like 
attitude. 

"Many  thanks,  Marfa  Alexandrovna. 
That  will  do:  enough!  We  can  see  .  .  ." 
the  young  man  arrested  her,  feeling  rather 
slightly  uncomfortable. 

Remarks  were  now  heard  from  several 
voices  in  the  crowd,  both  men's  and  women's. 

11  You  won't  go  begging  for  a  shirt,  don't  you 
worry." 

"She  can  not  only  spin,  but  also  weave." 

"She  won't  have  to  be  taught  anything; 
she  knows  it  all." 

"Thanks,  thanks,  Marfa  Alexdndrovna." 

"Enough,  enough!  We  are  satisfied!" 
cheerily  cried  the  bridegroom's  father. 
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Marfa  Alexandrovna  left  her  spinning- 
wheel  just  as  naturally  as  she  had  sat  down 
to  it,  arranged  her  skirts  and  resumed  her 
place  on  the  bench. 

"Look,  examine  everything  thoroughly!" 
again  spoke  her  father.  "No  slurring  over 
things,  Sergei  Ivanovitch;  I  will  have  things 
done  thoroughly,  in  their  order." 

"Mamma!"  Sergei's  voice  sounded  apolo- 
getic,— "do you  examine  Marfa  Alexandrovna. 
You  know  best  what  should  be  done." 

The  old  woman  was  silent  awhile,  reflected, 
then  said: 

1 '  I  believe  I  have  forgotten  what  comes 
next." 

The  bride's  mother  here  put  in  her  word. 
She  had  been  deeply  agitated  from  the  start, 
almost  to  faintness,  but  now  she  spoke: 

"According  to  our  traditions,  you  should 
make  sure  she  is  not  lame  or  deformed.  Try 
her,  dear  guests;  leave  nothing  undone." 

"Well,  really  I  don't  know  ..."  hesitated 
the  old  woman. 
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"Test  her  yourself,"  this  from  the  bride- 
groom's father. 

"Come,  Marfusha,"  gently  said  the  mother, 
"just  walk  across  the  room." 

"Yes,  Marfa  Alexandrovna,"  again  came 
a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "show  them  how 
lame  you  are.  Hadn't  you  better  give  them 
a  dance?" 

Amidst  the  general  laughter,  and  laughing 
herself,  she  rose,  and  primly,  with  small, 
steps,  tripped  across  the  room  and  back  again, 
in  front  of  the  bridegroom. 

"Just  look  at  her,  putting  on  airs!" 
whispered  my  hostess,  who  stood  by  my 
side,  and  all  the  time,  never  taking  her  eyes 
off  them,  fixedly  followed  every  movement 
of  both  bride  and  groom.  "The  little 
minx!" 

And  truly,  this  peregrination  was  the  most 
amusing  incident  of  the  whole  performance, 
and  the  girl  could  not  help  looking  somewhat 
awkward  under  the  strain  of  so  far-fetched  a 
demand  on  her  good  nature. 
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"Enough,  enough,"  shamefacedly  inter- 
posed the  bridegroom.  "We  can  see,  Marfa 
Alexandrovna." 

"That  will  do,"  added  his  father. 

1 '  What  would  you  have  ?  It's  the  custom ! ' ' 
remarked  the  mother,  good-humouredly. 
"Sit  down  now,  Marfusha.  .  .  .  They  are 
satisfied  .  .  .  All's  well,  thank  God." 

All  this  time  the  bride's  father  had  never 
sat  down,  he  kept  mopping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow  with  a  red  handkerchief, 
honestly  trying  to  show  off  his  daughter  un- 
reservedly before  the  bridegroom,  his  rela- 
tives, and  the  neighbours.  Scarcely  had  she 
resumed  her  seat  after  the  promenading, 
when  he  came  out  with  a  new  suggestion. 

"Well,  honoured  guests,  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  the  proper  thing  now  to  inspect  the  bride's 
coffers,  don't  you  think?" 

"Do,  dear  guests;  come  on!"  cordially 
invited  the  mother.  "Sergei  Ivanovitch, 
Ivan  Afanassievitch,  mother  Maria  Adreievna, 
let  me  show  you  to  the  store-room." 
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"That's  so;  the  linen  should  be  looked 
over,"  said  the  stepmother. 

"This  way,  this  way!"  said  the  mother, 
lighting  a  candle,  which  had  been  standing 
in  readiness  on  the  windowsill.  "There  is 
something  worth  looking  at,  though  it's  not 
for  me  to  say." 

Serge"!  and  his  father  were  unwilling  to  go, 
but  the  bride's  parents  insisted,  would  not 
be  denied. 

"No,  no!  No  slurring  over  things,  I  say. 
Omit  nothing,  please.  Afterwards  we  will 
inspect  your  house  and  farm,  all  in  due 
time.  Our.  child  shall  not  go  from  us  un- 
protected; neither  must  you  neglect  your 
boy's  interests." 

While  they  were  away,  inspecting  the  linen, 
there  was  loud  talk  in  the  room. 

"Fine  fellow,  the  bridegroom!" 

"The  father  is  not  so  old  either." 

"And  say,  is  not  Marfa  a  treasure!  She'll 
keep  the  house  warm  and  no  mistake!" 

"The  father-in-law  is  not  really  old,  that's 
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certain,  more's  the  pity,"  remarked  one  man 
in  a  tone  of  mysterious  meaning. 

"Go  along,  you  croaker,"  several  women 
reproved  him.  "Are  you  crazy?  Take  heed 
what  you  say." 

"You  fool,  you!  What  ails  you,  talking 
like  that?" 

This  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  Sergei  and  the  two  fathers. 
The  women  still  lingered  in  the  store-room. 

"  If  she  really  brings  in  all  that  stuff,"  spoke 
the  bridegroom's  father,  "then,  indeed,  there 
is  no  more  to  say." 

"In  my  house,"  proudly  said  the  bride's 
father,  "there  is  not  a  rag  spun  or  woven  by 
outsiders.  Don't  you  let  any  such  idea  enter 
your  thoughts." 

"Not  a  thread  brought  in  from  outside," 
came  in  a  chorus  from  the  crowd.  "Don't 
for  a  minute  think  such  a  thing." 

"  If  that  is  so,  then  it's  all  right.  And  now, 
when  will  you  come  and  look  us  over?" 

Serge"i  said  there  was  no  time  like  the  pres- 
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ent;  the  day  was  long,  and  they  might  as 
well  have  it  over.  The  old  men  thought  the 
matter  over  and  decided  to  have  tea  first. 
Things  went  along  briskly;  there  was  no  use 
letting  them  drag.  Then,  in  the  absence  of 
the  women,  they  started  another  theme. 

"Well,  Alexander  Ivanovitch,"  began  the 
bridegroom's  father,  "we  have,  as  you  well 
know,  certain  traditional  usages  on  such 
occasions.  Now  what  will  you  take  for  your 
daughter?" 

"  I  hardly  know.  .  .  .  Shall  we  say  twenty- 
five  roubles?" 

"That's  a  good  deal.  Still— and  what 
presents  shall  we  receive  from  you?" 

"We  shall,  of  course,  do  the  proper  thing, 
according  to  custom.  A  shirt  and  pair  of 
trousers  each  for  you  men,  for  the  mother  a 
smock  and  pair  of  calico  sleeves." 

"Pelage*ya  should  get  something,  too." 

"All  right.  A  petticoat  then,— will  that  do  ? " 

The  bridegroom's  father  did  not  answer 
at  once.  He  was  thinking. 
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"Let  it  go  at  that,"  he  said  at  last.  "But 
.  .  .  could  you  not  be  content  with  twenty?" 

"Now  that's  not  quite  fair.  But  this  is 
what  well  do:  we  will  come  to  your  place 
and  look  things  over.  And  if  I  give  my  child, 
I  shall  not  haggle  over  five  roubles  more  or 
less.  You  must  not  think  so  meanly  of  us, 
Kinsman." 

"Good!     So  be  it  then." 

"And  in  the  meantime  .  .  .  Marfusha!" 

He  opened  the  door  into  the  passage  and 
called  his  daughter.  Soon  after,  the  women 
all  entered;  the  samovar  was  brought  in  and 
the  guests  took  their  places  around  the  table. 

We  left  at  the  moment  when  the  bride, 
after  handing  the  groom  a  glass  of  tea,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  richly  embroidered  towel. 
His  attitude  towards  her  now  was  timid  and 
respectful,  while  she  was  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  She  seemed  to  have  grown  within 
the  last  half  hour. 
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Christmas   Eve  in  the    Forest 

By  Helen  Zeisinger 

(Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Loviaguine) 

THE  snow  lay  deep,   white,   downy;   tree 
branches    bent    under    its    load;     the 
trees  stood  erect,  immobile,  taciturn,  in  their 
winter  sleep.  .  .  .     The  day  was  declining. 

Slowly,  with  his  gun  flung  over  his  shoulder, 
the  forester  returned  home.  His  sheep-fur 
cap  was  deeply  pulled  over  his  forehead,  the 
grey  whiskers  were  covered  with  white  frost 
and  the  stern  face  of  the  old  man  was  more 
sombre  than  ever. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  somewhat  open. 
A  rather  elderly,  but  still  robust  and  rosy 
woman  met  him  in  the  threshold. 

"Ah,  my  lord  is  back!"  exclaimed  she  joy- 
fully. "That  is  good,  because  it  is  time  for 
me  to  leave.  The  children  are  probably 
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hungry  already.  I  have  prepared  every- 
thing: the  table  is  laid,  the  stove  is  burning 
briskly,  it  will  be  nicely  warm  in  the  night. 
Happy  Christmas,  sir!"  added  she,  kissing 
the  hand  of  the  forester. 

"Happy  Christmas  to  you  also,  Marianna. 
God  help  you,  good-bye  and  thank  you  !  .  .  ." 

The  woman  was  off.  The  old  man  closed 
the  door  behind  her  and  entered  the  house. 
It  was  true:  the  wood  cracked  gaily  in  the 
stove  spreading  light  all  over  the  room;  the 
table  was  set ;  there  was  hay  *  under  the  white 
napkin  and  even  a  wafer2  lay  on  the  plate. 
But,  alas!  there  was  nobody  to  sit  down  with 
him  at  this  feastful  meal,  nobody  with  whom 
he  could  share  the  wafer  .  .  . 

The  old  man  mechanically  took  off  his  gun, 


1 A  custom  with  Catholics :  On  Christmas  eve,  as  soon 
as  the  first  star  appears,  dinner  is  served  at  a  table 
covered  with  hay  in  token  of  our  Saviour's  birth  in  a 
stable. 

'Also  a  Catholic  custom,  congratulating  each  other, 
they  break  and  eat  a  piece  of  consecrated  wafer. 
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placed  it  in  a  corner  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 
An  exquisite  soup  with  beet-root,  bacon,  and 
mushrooms1  smouldered  temptingly,  but  the 
forester  did  not  touch  the  same.  He  stared 
at  the  fire  with  a  glassy  look  and  sat  as  numb. 
At  last,  making  an  effort,  he  rose,  took  the 
wafer,  broke  a  piece  thereof,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  putting  it  in  his  mouth,  when  sud- 
denly it  fell  out  of  his  hands  and  from  his 
dimmed,  severe  eyes  a  shower  of  tears  ran 
down  his  wrinkled,  sunburnt  cheeks.  .  .  . 

He  stood  erect  and  clasped  his  hands  in 
agony,  so  that  they  cracked  in  the  joints,  as 
though  he  desired  to  contain,  by  a  strong  pain, 
the  moan  which  was  ready  to  escape  from  his 
old  breast,  and  he  began  to  pace  the  room 
quickly  up  and  down. 

Ah,  it  was  quite,  quite  otherwise  here  some 
time  ago!  He  also  had  his  treasures,  he  also 
had  his  dear  children.  .  .  . 

God  gave  him  a  son,  lively  as  a  spark,  frank, 

1  Customary  dish  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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good-hearted,  like  gold.  Gladness  always 
sparkled  in  his  black  eyes,  and  his  mouth 
always  smiled  with  a  joyful,  almost  childish 
smile.  His  head  was  always  raised  as  if  for 
strife  and  the  father  never  remonstrated  with 
him  therefor ;  it  befitted  him  so  well,  this  young 
pride,  which  did  not  bow  before  anybody,  as 
well  as  this  bold,  almost  provoking,  move- 
ment, with  which  he  threw  back  his  thick 
curly  black  hair.  .  .  . 

There  was  also  his  fair  little  darling  daugh- 
ter. She  wore  her  thick  fair  hair  always 
plaited;  if  she  laughed  it  was  always  as  if 
through  tears,  and  when  she  wept  an  angelic 
smile  illuminated  her  face. 

And  these  treasures  of  his,  these  wood  flow- 
ers, were  ruined  by  men!  .  .  . 

They  wanted  to  bend  the  proud  young  man 
like  a  willow,  until  he  broke,  and  they  took 
all  the  smile  from  the  girl's  face.  They  left 
her  only  tears,  to  the  poor.  ...  A  rich  sir 
took  her  young,  innocent  heart  and  rudely 
crushed  it;  the  poor  girl  became  more  and 
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more  silent  and  calm,  until  she  grew  silent 
for  ever.  .  .  . 

These  two  flowers  faded  almost  simultane- 
ously. .  .  . 

And  before  his  eyes,  vivid  as  though  alive, 
passed  the  vision  of  a  young  man,  with  his 
head  bent  on  the  breast,  and  the  eyes,  which 
used  to  look  so  fearlessly  into  the  world, 
closed  for  ever.  He  saw  also  his  darling 
daughter,  her  hair  loose,  her  face  pale,  bear- 
ing after  the  death  the  seal  of  a  wonderful 
calmness,  full  of  mystery. 

Never,  oh  never  will  he  see  them  again !  .  .  . 

The  poor  old  man  sank  in  the  arm-chair 
and  wept  bitterly  like  a  mere  child ;  desperate 
sobs  tore  his  old  breast  painfully. 

It  was  already  late  when  he  recovered  some 
composure  and  ceased  sobbing;  the  white 
head  fell  on  the  breast,  the  heavy  eyelids 
closed  and  a  blessed  comforting  slumber  sur- 
rounded the  aching  heart  with  clouds  of 
oblivion.  .  .  . 

He   saw   the   forest    before   him;    a  road 
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stretched  out  in  its  middle;  the  trees  were 
covered  with  brilliant  silver  powder.  He  saw 
himself  moving  on,  ahead,  always  ahead 
and — how  strange — to  him,  who  knew  by  heart 
each  corner,  each  path  of  his  forest,  this  road 
seemed  unknown;  he  had  never  seen  it !  The 
forest  also  seemed  to  be  quite  strange,  so 
mysterious.  .  .  .  The  trees  bent  otherwise 
here,  the  moon  shone  otherwise  too.  .  .  . 
Near  the  road  a  young  weeping  willow  tree  has 
grown  and  its  sadly  hanging  down  branches 
made  such  a  painful  impression.  On  the 
opposite  side  a  young  oak  raised  proudly 
its  crown  towards  heaven.  The  old  man  ad- 
vanced .  .  .  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
these  two  trees  were  looking  at  him,  were 
bending  over  him  and  whispering  something 
to  each  other.  He  stopped  and  sank  in 
thought,  and  suddenly  felt  that  the  young  elm 
was  caressingly  passing  its  delicate  branches 
on  his  head,  whispering  in  human  voice: 
"Father,  dear  Father,  it's  me,  it's  your  little 
girl.  Don't  weep,  don't  regret  me!  I  feel 
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so  quiet,  so  safe  here!  the  wind  is  softly  play- 
ing among  my  branches,  singing  to  me  all 
kinds  of  sweet  songs;  the  fogs  roll  me  in  their 
veils;  the  moon  pours  her  beautiful  light  on 
me;  if  I  do  weep,  it  is  only  at  the  thought 
of  you,  my  poor,  old,  lonely  daddy!  Don't 
bewail  me,  here  nothing  will  hurt  me,  nobody 
can  cause  me  any  pain.  Once,  in  the  morning 
hours, '  he '  rode  across  the  forest  ...  he  ... 
you  know  who?  I  shook  my  branches,  and 
the  drops  of  dew,  which  refresh  me  in  the 
morning  mist,  fell  on  his  head.  He  rode  off 
bearing  the  dew-drops  on  his  face,  just  as  he 
bore  away  my  tears  once.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  so 
quiet,  Father  dear,  so  quiet  and  still.  ..." 

The  young  oak  murmured  in  its  turn  to  the 
old  man:  "Father,  dear  Father,  don't  grieve 
over  me!  You  alone  know  how  difficult  it 
was  for  me  to  live  in  the  world.  I  had  to 
stoop,  to  bend  my  neck,  to  be  false,  and  you 
did  not  train  me  to  that,  I  could  not  be  sly 
and  false  and  thus  .  .  .  fate  broke  me.  And 
now,  see,  Daddy,  I  have  grown  up  to  be  a 
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firm,  solid,  strong  oak;  I  grow  bravely  in 
height,  Father!  And  if  tempests  and  winds 
be  blowing  past  me  and,  perhaps  break  me 
also,  they  will  not  bend  my  proud  crown! 
Do  not  regret  me,  Father,  do  not  mourn  me ! 

And,  uniting  their  branches  across  the  road, 
both  trees  murmured  at  the  same  time: 
"Don't  weep,  Father!  don't  weep,  dearest! 
here  we  are  well  established,  here  we  are 
not  lonely,  here  we  are  among  brothers. 
Listen  to  us,  we  will  tell  you  the  forest's 
secret :  whoever  feels  too  deeply  would  better 
die  young;  far  better  for  him  to  become  a 
simple  green  tree  in  the  woods'  thickness  than 
to  live  among  harsh  mankind!  Father,  we 
are  here  among  brothers,  good  brothers, 
listen,  listen!  ..." 

And  at  this  moment  the  whole  forest  seemed 
to  respond  to  the  young  pair  and  all  the  trees 
sang  in  a  chorus:  "Who  loves  too  deeply, 
who  feels  too  strongly,  would  better  die  young. 
.  .  .  Their  heart  does  not  break,  they  do  not 
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suffer  from  the  ruin  of  their  illusions.  .  .  . 
Oh!  don't  grieve  and  mourn  us,  we  have  it 
better  here.  .  .  ." 

The  moon  came  out  from  behind  a  cloud 
and  let  a  silver  ray  fall  on  the  crowns  of  the 
trees  covered  with  glittering  snow.  Myriads 
of  bright  sparkles  kindled  all  over  the  wood 
and  shone  like  an  aureole  on  the  dark  blue  of 
the  sky. 

The  old  man  awoke  with  a  start,  opened 
his  weary  eyes  and  looked  around  with  an 
astonished  gaze.  The  fire  was  almost  out 
in  the  hearth  and  only  some  blue  flames 
sprang  up  from  time  to  time  among  the  quickly 
dying  ashes.  It  was  dark  and  quiet  and  in 
the  old  man's  ears  rang  clearly  the  farewell 
greeting  of  the  wood,  its  mysterious  murmur, 
whilst  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  glory  of 
the  myriads  of  light  sparks,  and  a  great  heav- 
enly calmness  came  over  his  tormented  soul, 
giving  him  a  blessed  and  divine  peace.  .  .  . 
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